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PEEFACE. 



In these days^ when Shakespeare's noble and pathetic utterances have be- 
come '^ familiar in men's mouths as Household Words/' it would be idle to 
enlarge on those qualities which entitle him to be considered our greatest 
dramatic poet ; besides, so numerous and able have been his admiring com- 
mentators, that to do so would be, on my part, but "to gild refined gold." 

It will, however, I think, be admitted, by even the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Shakespeare, that though his works are comparatively free from 
the gross indelicacy of contemporary dramatists, they yet contain passages 
which render them, for the reading of young girls, somewhat objectionable. 
With this view it had been my intention to produce a volume of selections 
from Shakespeare ; but as, by so doing, one of the greatest charms in Shake- 
speare^the fitness of the sentiment in the mouth of the speaker — would 
be entirely lost, I afterwards determined to present each drama in an abridged 
form, but retaining, as far as possible, the action, and consequently the in- 
terest, of the play. 

It may be objected that in this abridgement one salient quality of oxit 
great poet is not adequately represented— I mean his humour, of which no 
poet has more ; the vein of satire which pervades the writing of his sar- 
donic contemporary, Ben Jonson, gives to his humour the flash and sting 
of wit, whilst for genuine humour, irresistible because so spontaneous and 
hearty, Shakespeare is surpassed by none. Yet, as it is precisely in the 
humorous scenes that the greatest freedom of expression is to be found, 
and as, moreover, humour is the quality least appreciable by the class of 
readers for whom I have laboured, these omissions have not been made un- 
advisedly. The few examples which I have given of this vein in our poet 
will be found in the play of Hamlet, but in most of these the humour is 
dominated by pathos. 

From " Antony and Cleopatra," " Othello," and other plays, which, from 
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yi PREFACE. 

the natare of plot and incident^ I have found unsuitable to produce ac- 
cording to the plan of my work as whole plays, copious extracts will be 
found at the close of Book the Second, which will contain (besides the lighter 
plays and comedies) selections from the " Sonnets/' '^ The Passionate Pil- 
grim/' and the other minor poems (ri Shakespeare. 

Clydesdale Lodge, 
St. John's Wood, 

Mai/ Ist, 1863. 
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PERSONS OP THE DRAMA. 



Duncan, King of Scotland. 
Malcolm, 1 ,. 

DONALBA^J, pWW^*- 

BANQ^r* ]9^ner<d8 of the King. 

Macduff, "| 

ilossB, \ Scottish nobles. 

Lennox, J 



MSNTBTH, 1 

Angus, > Scottish nohUsm 

Cathnssb, J 

Sbtton, an officer attendant on Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Gentlewomen in attendance, 

A Doctor. 

Guards^ Witches, Servants. 



ACT I. 



' SCENE.— -4 J2iw/A. Thunder. 
' Enter the three Witches. Enter also Macbeth 
and Banquo. 
Maeb. So foul and fair a day I haye not seen. 
Ban. How far is't call'd to Forres ?— What are 
these, 
So wither'd and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on't } Lire you } or are you auglit 
That man may question ? 
Speak, if you can ;— What are you ? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee. Thane 

of Glamis! 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee. Thane 

of Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shaltbeking 

hereafter. 
Ban. Good^ir, why do you start ; and seem to 

fear 
Things that do sound so fair ?— I' the name of 

truth 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present sprace, and great prediction 
Of noble haying, and of royal hope, 
That he seems wrapt withal ; to me you speak not : 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will 

not. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
XovLX faTours nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 

none: 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

1 Witch, Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me 

more ; 



By Sinel's death, I know I am Thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor } the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king. 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ?— Speak, I charge 
you. [Witches vanish. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them: Whither are they Tanish'd ? 

Macb. Into the air : and -what seemed corporid 
melted 
As breath into the wind.— * Would they had staid ! 
Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Mac^. And Thane of Cawdor too ; went it not 
so? 

Ban. To the self-same tune and words. Who's 
here ? 

Enter Rosse and Anoub. 

Boese. The king hath happily receiy'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal yenture in the rebels' fight, 
His wonders and bis praises do contend. 
Which should be thine, or his. 
And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor, 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the deyil speak true ? 

Maeb. The Thane of Cawdor liyes : Why do you 
dress me 
In borrowed robes ? 

Ang. Who was the thane, liyes yet ; 

But under heayy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose, for treasons capital| 
Confessed and proy*d, have overthrown him. 
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Maeb. Glamifl, and Thane of Cawdor: 

The greatest is hehind. — Thanks for your pains. — 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings. 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them ? 

£an. That, trusted home, * 

might yet enkindle yon unto the crown, 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange : 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
'i'he instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 

Maeb, Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot he ill; cannot be good: — If ill. 
Why hath it ^ven nn earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth ? I am Thane of Cawdor : 
If good, whj do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose hornd image doth uufix my hair, ^ 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ? 

Ban. Look, how our {partner's rapt 

Maeb, If chance will have me ung, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to tLeir 

mould. 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may. 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest da^. 

Ban. Woi^thy Macbeth, we stay upon your lei- 
sure. 

Macb. Give me your fayour :— 
Mj dull brain was wrought with things forgotten. 
Eittd gentlemen, your pains are register'd 
Where every day I turn the leaf to read them.-— 
Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time. 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enough.— Come, friends. 

[Hxeunt. 

SCENE. — Inverness. A Boom in Macbeth's 
Castle. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 
Lady M. ''They met me in the day of success; 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When 
I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came mis- 
sives from the king, who all hailed me, ' Thane of 
Cawdor ;' by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of 
time, with ' Hail, king that shalt be I' This I have 
thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner 
of greatness ; that thou mightest not lose the dues 
of rejoicin?, by being i^orant of what greatness 
is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well." 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd ;— Yet do I fear thy na- 
tore; 



It is too full o' the milk of human kindness. 

To catch the nearest way : Thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst 



That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win : Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden rouud. 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. What is your 

tidings } 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M, Tbou'rt mad to say it *. 

Is not thy master with ^im ? who, wer't so. 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten. So please you, it is true ; our thane is 
coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending, 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoiirse, 

[Exit Attendant. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal* thoughts, unsex me here; 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect, and it. Come, thickest night, 
And pallf thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see hot the wound it makes ; 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

To cry, "Hold, hold!" Great Glamis> worthy 

Cawdor I 

Enter Macbeth. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. * 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

MaS, To morrow, — as he purposes. 

Lady M. 0, neyer 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters : — To beguile the time. 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent 

flower. 
But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; ' 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come, 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear; 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exetmt, 

* Mortal here means murderons. 
t To pall, to wrap as in a mantle. 
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SCENE.— 2^ same. Be/ore the Castle, 
Hautboys, Benrants of Macbeth attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Banqtto, 
Lenox, Maoduff, Bossb, A.nqvs, and Attend- 
ants. 
Bun, This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 
Ban, Tbis gnest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By bis loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Bun, See, see I our honour'd hostess ! 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which we still thank as love. 

Lady M, All our service 

"Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: For those of old 
And the late dignities hcap'd up to them, 
"We rest your hermits. 

Bun, Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but be rides well ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp 

him 
To his home before us ; Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guests to-night. Give jne your hand : 
Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

SCElfE.— 1%^ same, A Moom in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the 
stage, a Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes 
and service, • Then enter Macbeth. 
Macb, If it were done, when 'tis done, then 
'twere well 
It were done quickly : If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
M ight be the be-all and the end-all, here. 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust: 
First, as I am bis kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed : then, as his host. 
Who should against his murtherer shut the door. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off : 
And pity, like a naked new-bom wbe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 



Shall blow the horrid deed in eyery ere, 
That tears shall drown the wind.— I nave no spur 
To prick the s^des of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself. 
And fal& on the other—How now,, what newi ? 

• Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, He has almost supp'd ; why hare you 
left the chamber ? 

Macb, Hath he asked for me ? 

Lady M, Enow you not he has ? 

Macb, We will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness : 
He hath honoured me of late : and I haye bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Which would be worn now in their newest ^osb. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M, Was the hope drunk. 

Wherein you dressed yourself ? hath it slept since } 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire ? 

Macb, Prithee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady M. What beast was't then. 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place. 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 

now 
Does unmake you, 

Macb, If we should fail,— » 

LadyM, We faU! 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep 
(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him), his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only : When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in « death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell } 

Maeb, Will it not be receiv'd 

When we haye mark'd with blood those sleepy two. 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their yery daggers, 
That they have done't ? 

Lady M, Who dares receive it others 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. 1 am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth 
know. [Exeunt, 
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ACT II. 



SCENE.— .2!^ tame, Cowrt within the Castle, 
Er^er Banauo and Macbeth. 

Ban. I dreamt last nigkt of the three weird sis- 
ters: 
To you they have showed some truth. 

Madf. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
We would spend it in some words upon VaaX h«si- 

ness, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban, At your kindest leisure, 

i 2£acb. If you shall cleave to my consent,~when 

'tis, 
It shnll make honour for you. 

Ban, So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, hut still keep 
My hosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall he counsell'd. 

Macb. Good repose, the while ! 

Ban, Thanks, sir ; the like to you ! 

[Exit Banquo. 
' Macb^ Go, hid thy mistress, when my drink is 

ready. 
She strike upon the heU. Get thee to hed. 

[Exit Servant 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come let me clutch 

thee: 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to si^ht ? or art thou hut 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, ^ 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brdn ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going, 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses. 
Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon,* gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep : witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered murther, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howrs] his watch, thus with his stealthy 

pace, 
WithTarquin*s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and £rm-set 

earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it,— Whiles ^I threat he 

lives ; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A hell rings. 
I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exit. 
♦ Dadgeon means handle. "J 



Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Lady M, That which hath made them drunk 
hath made me bold : 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire : 
Hark! Peace ! It was the owl that shriek'd, 
The fatal bellman which gives the stem'st good 

night 
He is about it : The doors are open ; 
And the surfeited grooms do mock their charge 

with snores; 
I have drugged their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
Whether they live or die. 
Maeh. [Within] Who's there ?— what, ho! 
Lady M, Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd. 
And 'tis not done ; — the attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us; — Hark! — I laid their daggers 

ready. 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done^t — My husband ! 
Enter Macbeth. 
Maeb, I have done the deed ; Didst thou not 

hear a noise ? 
Lhdy M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets 
cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Macb. ' When? 

Lady M, Now. 

Macb. As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 
Macb. Hark J— 
Who lies 1' the second chamber ? 
Lady M, Donalbain. 

Macb. This is a sorry sight 

[Looking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight 
Macb. There's one did laugh in his sleep. 
And one cried *< murther J" that they did wake 

each other ; 
I stood and heard them; but they did say their 

prayers, 
And address'd them again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. 
Macb. One cried, ** God bless us !" and ** Amen,** 
the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us. 
jMdy M, Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
Amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 
Ma^, Methought I heard a voice cry, " Sleep 
no more ! 
Macbeth 4oes murther sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelFd sleave* of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisber in life's feast." 
Lady M. What do you mean ? 

* Sleeve means unwroQglit silk. ^ 
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JUacb. Still it cried, ** Sleep no more I" to all 
the bouse : 
** GlamiB hath murt^er'd sleep : and therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall sleep'no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more." 
Lady M, Who was it that thus cried ? Why, 
worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things : — Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there : Go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb, I'll go no more : 

I am afaid to think what I haye done ; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Zadi/ M^ Infirm of purpose ! 

Oive me the daggers : The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; *tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
V\\ ^ild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit, Knocking within. 
Maeb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here? Hal they pluck out mine 

eyes I 
Will all great Neptune's Ocean wash this blood 
C^ean from my hand i No ; this my h«n<l will 

rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green — one red. 

^-mter Lady Macbeth. 
^ Zadf/ M, My hands are of your colour ; but I 

shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knock,} I hear a 

knocking 
At the south entry : retire we to our chamber ; 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it then 1 Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — [Knocking,] Hark 1 

more knockiog : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 
And show us to be watchers -.—Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb, To know my deed, 'twere best not know 
myself. [Knock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ; I would thou 
couMstl [Exeunt. 



SCENE— Withmt the Castle. 
Enter Rosse and an Old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well^ 
Within the volume of which time^I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore 

night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Roaae. Ah, good father. 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's acf, 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, tis 'day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light should kiss it? 
Here comes the good Macduff: — 

Enter Macdufp. 
How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 

Roaee. Is't known who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day ! 

What good could they pretend ? 

Matd. They were subom'd : 

Malcolm and Donalbam, the king's two sons. 
Are stol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Rosse. 'Gainst nature still : 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means! — Then 'tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

Macd, He is already nam'd; and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Rosse. Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macd. Carried to Colmes-kill ; 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Rosse, Will you to Scone ? 

Macd, No, cousin, I'll to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well done 
there : — adieu ! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Rosse, Farewell, father. 

OldM. God's benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— Forres, " A Room in the FaUtce- 

Enter BANauo. 
San. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all 
As the weird women promis'd ; and I fear 
Thou playd'st most foully for't : yet it was said, 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself shall be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine). 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And Bet me np in hope ? But hush ; no more. 



Senet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King ; Lady 

Macbeth, as Queen; Lenox, Bosse, Lords, 

Ladies, and Attendants. 

Macb. Here's our chief guest. 

Lady M, If he had been forgotten 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And all-things unbecoming. 

Macb. To night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 

Ran. Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the which, my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Maeb, Bide yon this afternoon ? 
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San. ' Af , my good lord. 

Macb, Is't far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill np the time 
ICwixt this and sapper: go not my horse the 

better, 
I mast become a borrower of the night, 
For a dark hoar or twain. 

Macb, Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot, 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. [^Exit BANauo. 

Let €Tery man be master of his time 
Till seven at night ; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep onrself 
Till supper-time alone ; while then, God be with 
you. 
[Exeunt Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, &c. 
Sirrah, a word with yoa: Attend those men our 
pleasure ? 

Attend. They are, my lord, without the palace 
gate. 

Macb. Bring them before us.— [.EriV Atten.] — 
To be thus, is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus ;— Our fears in Ban quo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Beigns that which would be feared ; 'tis much he 

dares ; 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide bis valour 
To act in safety. There is none but be, 
Whose being I do fear : and under him 
My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings : 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 
For Banquo's issue have 1 fill'd my mind ; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd ; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
Given to the common enemy of man. 
To make them kings, the seed of Banauo kings ! 
And champion me to the utterance ! — Who's there ? 

Re-enter Attendant, i4)ith two Murderers. 
Now to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Maeb. Well then now, 

Have you considered of my speeches ? 

2 Mur, I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd, that I am reckless what 

I do, to spite the world. 

1 Mur. And I another. 
So weary with disasters, tugg*d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, my lord. 
Macb. So is he mine ; and in such bloody dis- 
tance, 

That every minute of his being thrusts 



Against'my near'st of life : And though I conld 
With bare-fac'd power sweep him from my sight^ 
And bid my will avouch it, vet I must not^ 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make love; 
Masking the business from the common eye, 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

1 Mur. Though our lives 

Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 

this hour, at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 
The moment on't; for't must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace. 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
(Whose absence is no less material to roe 
Than is his father's,) must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Besolve yourselves apart ; 
I'll come to you anon, 

2 Mur. We are resolved, my lord. 
Macb. I'll call upon you straight; abide within, 

It is concluded: — Banquo, thy soul's flight. 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Lady M. Nought's had, all's spent 

Where our desire is got without content; 
'Tis safer to be that which we destroy. 
Than, by destruction^ dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Flow now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest* fancies your companions making ? 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on } Things without remedy, 
Should be without regard : what's done is done. 

Macb. We havescotch'd the snake, not kill'd it ; 
She '11 close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 

worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams, 
That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy.f Duncan is in his grave 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done bis worst: nor steel, nor poison^ 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him fWther I 

Lady M. Come on ; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks : 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night, 

Macb. So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, be you : 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must leave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady M. Yoa must leave this. 

. * Sorriest here means most melancholf. 
t Eestacy means agonj. 
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Macb, Oy fall of scorpions is my mind, dear wife. 
Thou lcnow*st that Banquo and his Fleance live. 

Lady Maeb, But in them nature's copy's not 
eterne. 

Maeb, There's comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat bath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ere, to black Hecate's sum- 
mons, 
The sharp-borne beetle, with bis drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, 
There shall be done a deed of dreadful note. 

Lady My What's to be done ? 

Mcb, Be innocent of the_ knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling* night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand. 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale !— Light thickens ; and the 

crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 
Good things of day begin to droo^ and drowse ; 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 
Thou marvell'st at my words : but hold thee still. 
Things bad begun mike strong themselves by ill ; 
So prithee go with me. [Exeunt, 

; SCENE.— -4 room of State in the Falace, 
A Banquet prepared. 

Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Bosse, Lenox, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

Maeb, "Sou know your own degrees, sit down : 
at first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords, Thanks to your majesty. 

Maeb, Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in best time, 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M, Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends ; 
Eor my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

Enter Jirst Murderer, to the door, 
Maeb, See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanks : 
Both sides are even : Here I'll sit i' the midst ; 
Be laree in mirth ; anon, we'll drink a measure 
The table round. — There's blood upon thy face. 
Mur, 'Tis Banquo's then. „ 

Maeb, 'Tis better thee without, than he within. 
Is he despatch'd ? 
Mur, Mt lord, his throat is cut; that I did forhim. 
Maeb, Thou art the best o' the cut-throats . Yet 
he's ^ood 
That did the liRe for Fleance : if thou didst it. 
Thou art a nonpareil 

Mur, Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 
Maeb. Then comes my fit again ; I had else 
been perfect ; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad and general as the casing air : 
But now, X amcabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To sancy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe ? 
Mur, A}r, my good lord ; safe in a ditch he 
bides, 

^* Seeling means hliading. 



With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 

Maeb, Thanks for that ; 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm that's fied 
Hath nature that in time would venom breed. 
No teeth for the present. — Get thee gone ; 

to-morrow 
We'll hear ourselves again. [Exit Murderer. 

Lady M, My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer ; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
'Tis gi?en with welcome ; To feed, were best at 

home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony. 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Maeb, ^ Sweet remembrancer ! — 

Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 

Len, "M-tLj it please your highness sit ? 

Enter the Ghost of Baxquo andsitsin^ACBKtR's 
plaee, 

Maeb, Here had we now our country's honour 
roof'd. 
Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present : 
Who may 1 rather challenge for unkindness. 
Than pity for mischance !^ 

Eoiee, ' His absence, sir, 

Lays ^ blame npon his promise. Please it your 

highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Maeb, The table's full. 

Len, Here is a place reserv'd, sir. 

Maeb, Where? 

Len^ Here, my ||food lord. What ib't 

. that moves your highness .? 

Maeb, Which of you have done this ? 

Lords, What, my good lord ? 

Maeb, Thou tanst not say I did it ; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me, 

Emse, Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends ;— -my lord is often 
thus. 
And hath been from his youth : 'pray you keep 

seat; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well ; If much you note him, 7 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion ;t 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man ? 

Maeb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M, proper stuff ! 

This is the very painting of your fear : 
This is the air- drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. 0, these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire. 
Author! z'd by her grandam. . Shame itself! 
Why do you make such laces } When all's done, 
You look but on a stool. 

Maeb. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! 
how say you } 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too.— . 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

Lady M, What ! quite unmann'd in folly ? 
[Ghost disappears.^ 
* Means prolong his sufferings. 
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Much, If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M. Fie, for sliame ! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now i^ the olden 
time, 
Ere haman statute purg'd the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, marthers have been perform'd 
Too terrible for the ear : the times hare been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end : but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns, 
And push as from our stools : This is more strange 
Than such a murther is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack yoa. 

Macb, I do forget : — 

Do not muse at me, ray most' worthy friends ; 
I haye a strange infirmity, which is' nothing 
To those that know me. Come, lore and health 

to all ; 
Then I'll sit down: — Give me some wine, 

fill full:— 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

Enter Ghost, 
^nd to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss : 
"Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 

Lords, Our duties, and the pledge. 

Macb, Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the 
earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with l 

Lady M. Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb, What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhibit thee,* protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

[Ghost disappears. 
Unreal mockery, hence ! — Why so ;— being gone, 
I am a man again. — Pray you, sit still. 

Lady M, lou have displac*d the mirth, broke 
the good meeting, 
With most admir'd disorder. 

* I inhibit thee means I forbid thee. 



Macb, Can such things be, 

And oyercome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me 

strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe,* 
When now I think you can behold such sight3. 
And kee^ the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch'd with fear. 
Sosse, What sights, my lord ? 

Lady M, I pray yon, speak not ; he grows worse 
and worse ; 
Question enrages him : at once, good night : — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Len, Good night, and better health 

Attend bis majesty ! 
Lady M, A kind good night to all ! 

[Exeunt Lords and Attendants. 
Maeb. It will have blood ; they say, blood will 
have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

speak. 
Augnrs, and understood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 

forth 
The secret'st man of blood. — What is the night ? 
Lady M, Almost at odds with morning, which 

is which. 
Macb, How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his 
person. 
At our great bidding ? 
Lady M, Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb, I hear it by the way ; but I will send i 
There's not a one of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) unto the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good. 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd. 
La^y M, You lack the season of all natures, 

sleep. 
Macb, Come, we'll to sleep : My strange and 
self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use :— 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt, 

* Owe means here possess. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— -4 dark Cave. In the middle a (Mdron 
boiling. Thunder, 

Enter the three Witches. Followed by Macbeth. 

Macb, How now, you secret, black, and mid- 
night ha^, 
What is't you do ? 

All, A deed without a name. 

Macb, I conjure you, by that which you profess 
(Howe'er you come to know it), answer me ; 

1 Witch, Speak. 

2 Witch, Demand. 



3 Witch, We'll answer. 

1 Witch, Say, if thou'dst rather hear it from ' 
our mouths, 
Or from our master's ? 
Macb, Call them, let me see them. 

Thunder, An Apparition of an Armed Sead rises. 
Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 
1 Witch, He knows thy thought. 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 
App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware 
Macduff; 
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Beware the Thane of Fife. — Dismiss me:— 

Enough. [Descends, 

Maeb, Whate'er thou art, for thj good caution, 

thanks ; 

Thou hast harp'd my fear aright : — But one word 

more : — 

1 Witch, He will not be commanded : Here's 



another, 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder, An Apparition of a ehUd crowned, with 
a Tree in his Sand, rises* 

Mad. What's this, 
That rises like the issue of a king ; 
And wears upon his hahy brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

All, - Listen, but speak not to*^t. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him, '~ 

Maeb, That will never be ; 

Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodements! 

good ! 
Bebellious head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — ^Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing : Tell me (if your art 
Can tell so much), shall Banquo's issue ever 
Beign in this kingdom ? 

All, Seek to know no more. 

Maeb, I will be satisfied : deny me this. 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know : — 
Why sinks that caldron ? and what noise is this ? 

[^Hautboys, 

1 JFitch. Show! 2 JFitch. Show! 3 Witch, 
Show! 

AU. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

£iffht Kings appear, and pass over the Stage in 
order ; the last with a glass in his hand; Bamquo 



Maeb, Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; 
down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs : — And Ihy hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : 
A third is like the former : — Filthy hags ! 
Why do you show me this ?— A fourth ?— Start, 

eves! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom ? 
Another yet ?--A seventh ?— I'll see no more : 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; and some 1 see, 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight !— Now, I see, 'tis true; 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his.— What, is this so ? 

[Music, The Witches dance and vanish, 
Maeb, Where are they ? Gone ? — Let this per- 
nicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! — 
Come in, without there ! 



JSnter Lisnox. 

Zen. What's your grace's will ? 

Maeb, Saw you the weird sisters ? 

Zen, No, my lord. 

Maeb, Came they not by you ^ 

Zen. No,, indeed, my lord, 

Maeb. Infected be the air whereon they side; 
And damn'd all those that trust them! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse : Who wast came by ? 

Zen. Tis two or three, my lord, that biing you 
word, 
Macdaff is fied to England. 

Maeb, Fled to England? 

Zen, Ay, my good lord. 

Maeb, Time, thou anticipaf^st my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it : From this moment, 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my band. And even now,. 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 

and done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes,, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. 
Where are these gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— England. A Boom in the King's 
FaUee. 

Enter Malcolm and Macdupf. 

Mai, Let us seek some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Maed, Let us rather. 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men. 
Bestride our down-fairn birthdom : Each new mom^ 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mai. What I believe I'll wail ; 

What know, believe ; and, what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest; you have lov'd him 

well; 
He bath not touch' d you yet. I am young, but 

something 
You may deserve of him through me ; and wisdom 
To offer up a weak, poor innocent lamb, 
To appease an angry God. 
Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mai, But Macbeth is : 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge. But I crave your pardon, 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose ; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 

grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Maed, , I have lost my hopes. 

Mai, Perchance, even there, where I did find 

my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child 
(Those precious motives^ those strong knots of 

love), 
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"Without leave-taking ?— I pray you, 
Ijet not my jealousies be your aisbonours, 
But mine own safeties i—Tou may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

Maed, Bleed, bleed, poor country^! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee ! wear thou thy 

wrongs, 
Thy title is afeer'd. — Fare thee well, lord : 
I would not be the villain that thou think*st ' 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 

Mai, Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Be not offended. 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : before thy here-approach, 
Old Si ward, with ten thousand warlike men. 
All ready at a point, was setting forth : 
Now we'll together : And the chance of goodness, 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you 
silent ? 

Maed, Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 
'lis hard to reconcile.— See, who comes here ? 

:Mter EossB. 
Mai, My countryman ; but jet I know him not 
Maed, My ever gentle cousin, welcome hither. 
Mal\ I know him now : Good God, betimes re- 
move 
The means that make us strangers ! 
BjOMe. Sir, Amen. 

Maed, Stands Scotland where it did ? 
ItM8$. Alas, poor country ; 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave ; where no- 
thing. 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that rend the 

air. 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent sorrow 

seems 
A modern ecstacy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for who ; and good men's 

lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd, 0, relation. 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 
Mai. What's the newest grief? 
HoBse. That of an hour's age doth hisa the 
speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Macd, How does my wife ? 

lUme. Why, well, 
Macd, And all my children ? 
Mosse, Well too. 

Macd, The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 
JBx^se, No ; they were well at peace when I did 

leave them. 
Macd, Be not a niggard of your speech : How 

goes it? 
JSmsc, when I came hither to transport the 
tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 



For that I saw the tyrant^s power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Mai, Be't their comfort. 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Bxisse. , 'Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch* them. 

Macd, What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to some single breast ? 

Rosac, No mind that's honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 
Roise, Let not your ears despise my tongue for 
ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound, 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd, I guess at it. 

Basse, Your castle is surpris'd ; your wife and 
babes 
Savagely slaughtered : to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarryf of these murder'd deer, 
To add the death of you. 

Mai, Merciful heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 

Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macd, My children too? 

Rosse. Wife, children, servants, all that could be 

found. 
Macd, And I must be from thence ! My wife 

kiU'dtoo? 
Roase, I have said. 

Mai, Be comforted. 

Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macd, He has no children. — All my pretty 
ones? 
Did you say, all ?— 0, hell-kite l—All ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 
At one fell swoop ? 
Mai, Dispute it like a man. 
Macd, I shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven 

look on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struct for thee ; naught that I 

am! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls : Heaven rest them 
now! 
Mai, Be this the whetstone of your sword : let 
grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd, 0, 1 could play the woman with mine 
eyes, 

* Latch means catch them. 

I Quarry means the game after it is killed 
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And bragg^ with my tongue T— But, gentle 

heavens, 
Cut short all intermission ;* front to (ront. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Ileayen forgive him too ! 

* Means pause. 



Mai. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
Our lacK is nothing but our leave ; Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Heceivd^ what cheer 

you may ; 
The night ie long that never ^ndi the day. 



ACT V. 



SCENE. — Dunsinane. A Boom in t/ie Cmtle. 

Enter a Doctor of Physic, and a waiting 
Gentlewoman. 

Boct. t have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was 
it she last walked ? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, tlirow her night- 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth a 
paper, fold it, write upbn't, read it, afterwards seal 
It, and again return to bed ; yet all thia while in a 
most fast sleep. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, mth a taper, 
Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her j stand 
close. 

Boct, How came she by that light } 

Gent, Why, it stood by her : she has light by 
her continually ; 'lis her command. 

Boct, You see her eyes are open. 

Gent, Ay, but their sense is shut. 

JDoct, What is it she does now ? Look how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands. 1 have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Tet here's a spot. 

Boct, Hark, she speaks : I will set down what 
comes from her, to aatisfy my remembrance the 
more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, I say !— One ; 
Two ; Why, then 'tis time to do't : Hell is 
murky I'— Fie, my lord, fie I a soldier, and afeard ? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account ? — ^Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him ! 

Boet, Do you mark that } 

Lady M, The Thane of Fife had a wife; where 
is she now?— What, will these hands ne'er be 
clean? — No more o* that, my lord, no more 6' 
that ; you mar all with this starting. 

Boct. Go to, go to J you have known what jou 
should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that : Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here's the smell of the blood still : 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Boct. What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

* Means dark. 



Gent. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom, fur the dignity of the whole body. 

Boct. Well, well, well,— 

Gent, 'Pray God it be, sir. 

Boct. This disease is beyond my practice : Yet 
I have known those which have walked in their 
sleep who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M, Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown ; look not so pale : — I tell you yet again, 
Banquo's buried ; he cannot come out on's grave, 

Boct, Even so ? 

L€Ldy M. To bed, to bed ; there's knocking at 
the gate. Come, come, come, come, give me 
your hand. What's done cannot be undone ; To 
bed, to bed, to bed. [Exit Lady Macbstb. 

Boct, Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent. Directlv. 

Boct. Foul wnisperings are abroad; Fnnatural 
deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician, 
God, God, forgive us all ! Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her :— So, good night; 
My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight: 
I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor- 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE. — Dunsinane. A Boom inthe Castle. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 

Macb. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all;^ 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. 

Enter a Servant 

Thou cream-fac'd loon ! 
Where gott'st thou that goose look ? 

Serv, There is ten thousand'— 

Macb, Geese, villain ? \ 

Serv, Soldiers, sir. 

Macb, Go, prick the face, and over- red thy fear. 
Thou lilv-liver'd boy. What soldiers, pat^h ? 
Death of thy soul 1 those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 

Serv, The English force, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence.— Sey ton !— I am 
sick at heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or dis-seat me now. 
I have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends^ 

C 2 
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I must not look to have ; bat, in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep, mouth-honour/^breatb. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 

not. 
Seyton!— 

£nter Sbttok. 

Sep, What's your gracious pleasure } 
"Maeb, What news more ^ 

Sey, All is confirmed, my lord, which was 
reported. 

Maeb, I'll fight, till from my bones my flesh be 
hack'd. 
Oive me my armour. 

Sey. 'Tis not needed yet. 

MacK I'll put it on. 
fiend out more horses, skir the country roun(; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine 

armour ;—- 
How does your patient, doctor } 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her &om her rest. 

Macdi. Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind disea^d ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Baze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stufd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doet, Therein the patient 

Alust minister to himself. 

Maeb, Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of 
it- 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff: — 
Seyton, send .out — Doctor, the thanes fly from 

me;— 
Come, sir, dispatch ; — If thou conldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, And her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again.— Pull 't off, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence ?— Hearest thou 
of them ? 

IheL Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear somethiog. 

Macb, Bring it after me.— 

i will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. l£xit. 

Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

lUxit. 

SCENE.— Dunanaue. mthm the Castle, 

Miter f loith drums and colours, Macbeth, Sbtton^ 
ttfid Soldiers. 

Mach* Hang out -our banners <m the outward 

walls: 
The cry is still "They-come :" Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie. 
Till famine and the ague eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be 

ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that 

noise ? 

[A cry withitif of ivomen, 
. Sey^ It is a cry of women, my good lor J, 



Maeb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, my senses would have cooi'd 
To hear a nieht shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir. 
As life were in't ; I have supp'd full with horrors : 
Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord is dead. 

Maeb, She would have died hereafter ; 
There should have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dustv death. Out, out, brief candle : 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told hj an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. — 

£nter a Messenger. 
Thou com'st to use thv tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess. Gracious my lord, 
1 should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Maeb, Well, say, sir. 

Mess, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and, anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Maeb, Liar, and slave ! 

[Striking him. 

Msss, Let me ^dure your wrath if H be not so ; 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Maeb, If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 
I pull in resolution; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend,* 
That lies like truth : "* Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane ;'* — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out ! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a- weary of the sun, 
Andwish the estate o' the world were nowundone. . 
Ring the alarum-beU : — Blow wind ! come wrack I 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 

SCENE.— 2%^ same. A Plain before the Castle, 

.Enter, with drums and colours, Malcolm, old 
SiWABD, Macduff, ^0., and their Army, wUh 
boughs, 

Mul. Now, near enough ; your leavy screenB 
throw down* 
And show like those jou are :— You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son. 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff, and we. 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do, 
According to oitr order. 

Siw. Fare you well.— 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten if we cannot fight. 
Macd, Make all our trumpets speak ; give them 
all breath. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. . 
lEa^nt. Alarums continued. 
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SCENE VII.- 



'The satM, 

Plain, 
JEnter Macbeth. 



Another part of the 



Maeh, Tbey have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course.—- 

Enter Macdtiff. 

Macd, Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb, Of all men else 1 hare ayoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. I have no words, 
My Yoice is in my sword ; thou bloodier yillMn 
Than terms can give thee out 

Macb, I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet. 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
Yet 1 will try the last : Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield : lay on, Macduff; 
And cursed be he that first cries, '*Hold, enough." 
[Exeuntyjighting. 

Metreat, Flourish, Ee-enter, with drum and colours, 
Malcolm, old Siwabd, Rosbe, Lenox, Angus, 
Cathness, Memteith, and soldiers. 

Mai. I would the friends we miss were eafe 
arriy'd. 

Siw, Borne must ^ off ; and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai, Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Eoaee, Tour son, my lord, has paid a soldier's 
debt I 
He only liy'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd, 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
Cut like a man he died. 

Siw, Then he is dead ? 

Moaee. Ay, and brought off the field : your cause 
of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 



Siw, Had he his hurts before ? 

Eosee, Aj, on the front. 

Siw, Why, then, God's soldier be he. 
Had I as many sons as I haye hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is toll'd. 

Mai. He's worth more sorrow, 

And that I'll spend for him. 

Siw, He's worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 
And so, God be with him I — ^Here comes newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter Macdupf, with Macbbth's head, 

Macd, Hail, king! for so thou art: Behold, 
where stands 
The usurper's cursed head : the time is free ; 
I see thee compassed with thy kingdom's pearl. 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose yoices I desire aloud with mine, — 
Hail, King of Scotland ! 

AU, King of Scotland, hail ! 

IFlowrieh, 

Mai, We shall not spend a large expense of 
time. 
Before we reckon with your seyeral loyes. 
And make us eyen with you. My thanes and 

kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls, the first that eyer Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 
As calling home our ezil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and yiolent hands 
Took off her life ;— this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place ; 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we inyite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Fiowriah. Exeunt. 
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CLiTTDirrS, King of Denmark, 
Hamlet, Ma nephew. 
PoLONitJS, Lord Chamberlain, 
Laebtes, Pohniua* son, 
HoBATiO, Friend of Hamlet, 

BOSENGBANTZ, 1 

GuiLDENSTEBN, Vcourtters, 

OSBIO, J 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

Ghosl of Samlet's father. 



G-EBTBTTDE, Queen qf Denmark, and mother of 

Hamlet. 
Ofheua, daughter of PoUmtus^ 

Lords, LadieSf and other attendants. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— 2f%e same, A Room of State in the 
same. 

Enter the KrerG, Queen, Hamlet, Polonitjs, 

Lasbtes, Voltimand, Cobnblius, and Lords 

Attendant. 

King* Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's 
death 
The memory be green ; and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
With one auspicious and one dropping eye ; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage 
In equal scale, weighing delight and dole. 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along: — For all, our thanks. 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? 
You told us of some suit } What is't, Laertes ? 

Laer, Dread my lord. 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty in your coronation ; 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again towards 

France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King, Have you your father's leave? What 
says Polonius ? 

Pol, He hath, my lord, wrung from me my 
slow leave. 
By laboursome petition ; and, at last. 
Upon his will I seal'd my hard consent : 
I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 



Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be 
thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will I 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 

Ham, A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

[Aside. 

King, How is it that the clouds still hang on 
you? 

Ham, Not so, my lord, I am too much i' the sun. 

Queen, Good Hamlet, cast thy nightly colour off. 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 
Thou know'st, 'tis common ; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen, If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee } 

Ham, Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not 
seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected 'haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem. 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

King. 'Tis sweet and commendable in your 
nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father; 
But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his ; and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow : But to persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief : 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven ; 
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A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 
An understanding simple and unschool'd : 
For what, -we know, must be, and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 
Take it to heart ? Fye ! 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason most absurd. For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, 
Hamlet $ 
I pray thee, stay with us ; go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, madam.; 
Kinff. Why, His a loving and fair reply ; 
Be as ourself in Denmark. — Madam, come ; 
This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet ! 
Sits smiling to my heart : in grace whereof. 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 
And the king's rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

lEveuni Kino, Queen, Lords, Sfc, 
Fox., and Laebtes. 
JIam. 0, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not flx'd 
His canon * 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seems to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fye on*t ! fye ! 'tis an un weeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in 

nature, 
Possess it merely .f That it should come to this ! 
'But two months dead ! — nay, not so mueh, not two. 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion t to a Satyr : so loving to my mother. 
That he might not beteem § the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly yet, within a month, — 
Let me not think on't; — Frailty, thy name is 

woman I 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old, 
"With which she follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears, why she, even she, — 
O heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have moum'd longer, — ^married with mine 

uncle. 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father. 
Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing of her galled eyes. 
She married : — O most wicked speed. 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 
But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

Enier Hobatio, Bebnabdo, and Mabcellus. 

Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 
Ham. I am glad to see you well ; 

Horatio, — or I do forget myself. * 
Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant 
ever. 



* Canon means lair^ 

t Hyperion means Apollo. 



Merely means entirely. 
I Beteem means snfTer. 



Ham, Sir, my good friend ; I'll change that 
name with you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus ? 
Mar. My good lord, — 

Ham. I am very glad to see you ; good even, 
sir, — 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 
Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 
Ham. I would not have your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do mine car that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself : I know you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ^ 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My lord, I came to see your father's 

funeral. 
Ham, 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow 
student ; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral bak'd 
meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table* 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Ere I had ever seen that day, Horatio ! — 
My father, — Methinks, I sec my father. 

Hor. O, where, 

My lord? 
Ham, In my mind's eye, Horatio. 
Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw! who? 
Hor, My lord, the king, your father. 
Ham- The king, my father, 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear ; till I may deliver. 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For heaven's love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch. 
In the dead waste and middle of the night. 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father 
Arm'd at all points, exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and, with solemn march. 
Goes slow and stately by them. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 
.\nd I with them the third night kept the watch, 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time. 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good. 
The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 
These hands are not more alike. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 

watch'd. 
Ham, Did you not speak to it ? 
Hor, My lord, I did 

But answer made it none : yet once, methought, ^ 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ; 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanish'd from our sight. 
Ham, -, _ 'Tis very strange. . 
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Hor, As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true, 
And we did think it writ down in oar daty^ 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

AU, We do, my lord. 

Ham, Arm*d, say you ? 

AU, Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham, From top to toe ? 

AU, My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham, Then saw you not, 

His face ? 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 

Ham. Wha^ look'd he frowningty ? 

Hor. A countenance more 

In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham, Pale or red > 

Hor, Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham, I would I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amazed you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like : stay'd it long ? 

Hor.^ While one with moderate haste might tell 
a hundred. 

Mar,, Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grisly ? no. 

Hor. It was as I have seen it in his life, 
. A sable silver' d. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance 'twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight, 
Let it be treble in your silence still ; 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night ; 
Give it an understanding, but no tongpie ; 
I will requite your loves. So fare ye well : 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 
I'll visit you. 

AU, Our duty to your honour. "^ 

Ham. Tour love, as mine to you : Farewell. 

lEdKunt Hob., Mab., and Beb. 
My father^s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play : would the night were 

cornel 
Till then sit still my soul. Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's 
eyes. \_Exit. 

SCENE.— ^ Room m Polonius* House, 
Enter Lasbtes and Ophelia. 

Laer. My necessaries are embark'd ; farewell ; 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Qp*. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favours. 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 



No more. 

Oph, No more but so ? 

Laer. Think it no more. 

And keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the shot and danger of desire. 
The chariest* maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 
Virtue itself escapes not calumnious strokes : 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclos'd ; 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Oph. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 
As watchmen to my heart : But, good my brother. 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilst like a puff'd and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And reeks not his own read.t 

Laer. O, fear me not. 

I stay too long ;— But here my father comes. 

Enter PoLONius. 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Fol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for 
shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are staid for. There, my blessing with 
you; 

[Laying hie hand on Laebtes' head. 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express'd in fancy; rich, but not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulU the edge of husbandry. 
This above all,— To thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! 

Laer, Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord . 

Pol. The time invites you; go, your servants 
tend. 

Laer, Farewell,'^Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph. 'Tis in my memory lock'd. 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

Laer. Farewell. [Exit IiAxrteb. 

Tol What is't, Ophelia, he hath said to you > 2 

Oph. So please you, something touching the 
lord Hamlet. 

* Chariest means most cautions. 

t Reeks not his own read, means] reads not his o\m 
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Pol. Marry, well bethought : 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you : and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and boun- 
teous ; 
"What is between you ? give me up the truth. 

Oph, He hath, my lord, of late, made many 
tenders 
Of his affection to me, 
And hath given countenance ta his speech, my 

lord, 
With all the vows of heaven 

PoA Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. From 
this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure. 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you ; come your ways. 

Oph, I shall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— rAe Platform. 
TTa-mtx Tj waiting, — Enter Ghost. 

JTiam.^ Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven^ or blasts from 

hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable* shape, 
That I will speak to thee : PU c 11 thee Hamlet. 
King, father, royal Dane : 0, answer me ; 
Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell, 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurnM, 
Hath opM his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cast thee up again 1 What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to shake our disposition f 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? 

Ghost, Mark me. 

jffam, I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas» poor ghost ! 

Ghott. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Mam. Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt 
hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father's spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night ; 
And, for the day, confin'd to fast in fires. 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 
Are burnt and purg*d away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young 
blood; 



* Means considerable. 



t Means frame. 



Make thy two eyes» like stars» start from their 

spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
But this eternal blazon* must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood : — List, Hamlet, list ! — 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love, — 

Ham. heaven I 

Ghojst. Revenge his foal and most unnatural 
murther. 

Ham. Murther ? 

Ghost. Murther most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it ; that I^ with wings 
as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love. 
May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt ; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear; 
'Tis given out, that sleeping in mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abus'd ; but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy father's life. 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. my prophetic soul ! mine uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 
He won to himself the love 
Of my most seeming virtuous queen : 

Hamlet, what a falUng-off was there. 
From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But soft ! methinks I scent the morning's air. 
Brief let me be ; — Sleeping within mine orchard. 
My custom always in the afternoon. 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
A poisonous distilment. 
Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, and queen, at once despatched, 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd ;t 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 
O, horrible ! 0, horrible ! most horrible ! 
But, howsoever thou pursu'st this act. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven. 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once I 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire : 
Adieu, adieu, Hamlet ! remember me. [Exit. 

Ham. all you host of heaven! earth! 
What else ? 
And shall I couple hell ?— fye !— Hold, my heart, 

* Blazon means display. 

t Without sacrameutH, unprepared, without unction.. 
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And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up ! — Remember tbee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 



And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix'd with baser matter : yes, yes, "by heaven. 

O most pernicious woman ! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, my tables, — meet it is I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark. [Exit. 



ACT II. 



Room in Polonius^ House, 
Enter FoLOVius and Ophelia. 



' Pol. How now, Ophelia ? what's the matter ? 

Oph. Alas, my lord, I have been so affrighted 1 

Fol. With what, in the name of heaven ? 

Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all uiibrac'd ; 
Ko hat upon his head ; his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved* to his ancle; 
Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 

Pol, Mad for thy love ? 

Oph, My lord, I do not know ; 

But, truly, T do fear it. 

Pol, What said he ? 

Oph, He took me by the wrist, and held me 
hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And with his other hand thus, o'er his brow 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so ; 
At last, — a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, — 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound. 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being : That done, he lets me go : 
And with his head over his shoulder turn'd, 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes. 
For out o'doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Pol. Go with me ; I will go seek the king. 
This is the very exstasy of love ; 
"Whose violent property foredoes itself, 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. I am sorry — 
What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 

Oph. No, my good lord ; but, as you did com- 
mand, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 

Pol, That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment, 
I had not quoted him : I fear'd he did but trifle. 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, beshrew my 

jealousy ! 
It seems it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 

* Hanging down like fetters. 



To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king ; 
This must be known ; which, being kept close, 

might move 
More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

[^Exeunt, 
SCENE.— ^ Room in the Cattle. 
Hamlet reading — enter Polonius. 
How does my good* lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, god-a* -mercy. 

Pol, Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, ray lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol, Honest, my lord ? 

Ham, Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, 
is to be one man picked out of a thousand. 
Have you a daughter ? 

Pol, I have, my lord. [Aside.'] Still 

harping on my daughter ; yet he knew me not at 
first ; he said I was a fishmonger : He is far gone, 
far gone : and truly in my youth I suffered much 
extremity for love; very near this. I'll speak to 
him again. — What do you read, my lord ? 

Ham. Words, words, words 1 

Pol, What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham. Between who ? 

Pol, I mean the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, sir ; for the satirical slave says 
here, that old men have greybeards ; that their faces 
are wrinkled. All of which, sir, though I most 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not 
honesty to have it thus set down ; for you your- 
self, sir, should be old as I am, if, like a crab, you 
could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in it. [Aside.] Will you walk out of the air, my 
lord ? 

Ham. Into my grave ? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o' the air. How preg- 
nant sometimes his replies are ! a happiness that 
often madness hits on, which reason and sanity 
could not so prosperously be delivered of. I will 
leave him, and suddenly contrive the means of 
meeting between him and my daughter. — My ho- 
nourable lord, I will humbly take my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me anything 
that I will more willingly part withal ; except my 
life, my life. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools I 
Enter Rosekcrantz and Guildenstern. 

Pol, You go to seek my lord Hamlet j there lie 
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JRos. God save you, sir. [7*0 Polonius. 

[is>*7 POLONItrS. 
' Sam, My excellent good friends ! How dost 
thou, Guildenstern ? Ah, Rosencraniz ! Good lads, 
how do ye both ? 

Hos. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil, Happy, in that we are not over happy. 

ITam, What's the news ? 

Ro8. None, my lord; but that the world's 
grown honest. 

Ham, Then is doom*8-day near : But your news 
is not true. Let me question more in particular : 
What have you, my good friends, deserved at the 
hands of fortune, that she sends you to ^prison 
hither ? 

Guil, Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark's a prison* 

Jio8. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are many 
confines, wards, and dungeons; Denmark being 
one of the worst. 

Hos. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then 'tis none to you : for there is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so ; to me it is a prison. 

Ro8. Why, then your ambttion makes it one ; 
'tis too narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God ! I could be bounded in a nut- 
shell, and count myself a king of infinite space : 
were it not that I have bad dreams. I have 
of late (but wherefore, I know not) lost all my 
mirth, forgone all custom of exercises : and, in- 
deed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, that 
this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, — this brave o'erhanging — this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
man ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in fa- 
culty ! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! the beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals ! And yet, to me, what is 
this quintessence of dust ? man delights not me, 
no, nor woman neither ; though, by your smiling, 
you seem to say so. 



Hos. My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Ham. Why did yon laugh, then, when I said, 
** Man deUghts not me ?" 

Hos. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall 
receive from you : we coted them on the way ; 
and hither are they coming, to offer you service. 

Ham. He that plays the king shall be wel- 
come ; his majesty shall have tribute of me ; the 
adventurous knight shall use his foil and target : 
the lover shall not sigh gratis ; the humourous 
man shall end his part in peace : the clown shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o' the 
sere ; and the lady shall say her mind freely, or 
the blank verse shall halt for't. — What players are 
they? 

Hoa. Even those you were wont to take delight 
in, the tragedians of the city. Enter Polonius. 

Ham. 'Tis well; rest soon. — Good my lord, 
will you see the players well bestowed? Do you 
hear, let them be well used ; for they are the ab- 
stracts, and brief chronicles, of the time. After 
your death you were better have a bad epitaph, 
than their ill report while you lived. 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham, Odd's bodikin man, better : Use every 
man after his desert, and who should 'scape whip- 
ping ! Use them after your own honour and 
dignity : the less they deserve, the more merit is 
in your bounty. 
[Exit PoLONiTJS with EoSENCEA^TZ and GriL- 

DENBTEBN. 

Pol. Come, sirs, I have heard. 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 
For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I'll have these 

players 
Play something like the murther of my father, 
Before mine uncle : I'll observe his looks ; 
I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 
I know my course. The play's the thing. 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 

[Exit, 



ACT IIL 



SCENE. — J Room in the Castle. 
Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, 

BOSENCRANTZ and GuILDENSTEEN. 

King, And can you, by no drift of circumstance, 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ; 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Ro8. He does confess he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ', 
But with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 



When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? 

Ros. Most like a gentleman. 

Guil. But with much forcing of his disposition. 

Queen. Did you assay him 

To any pastime ? 

Ro8. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players, 
We o'er-raught on the way : of these we told him ; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it. They are about the court ; 
And, as I think, they have already order 
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This night to play before him. 

Pol, 'Tis most true : 

And he beseeched me to entreat your majesties, 
To hear and see the matter. 

King, With all my heart ; and it doth much 
content me 
To hear him so inclined. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

£o^ We shall, my lord. 

[Exeuni Ros. and GtviL, 

King, Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as't were by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. 

Her father, and myself (lawful espials), 
Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge 5 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd. 
If t be the affliction of his love or no, 
That thus he suffers for. 

Queen, I shall obey you : 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness ; so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours, 

Qph» Madam, I wish it may. 

l^xit Queen. 

2b/. Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious, so 
please you, 
We will bestow ourselves : — Read on this book ; 

[To Ophelia. 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this, — 
'Tis too much provd*, that, with devotion's visage. 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

King, O, 'tis too true ! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my con- 
science ! . lAside, 

JPol, I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my 
lord, lExeuTii KnsQt and Polonius. 
JEnter Hamlet. 

Mam, To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them ? — To die, — to sleep, — 
No more ; and, by a &leep, to say we end 
T he heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
1 hat flesh is heir to — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, — to sleep ; — 
To sleep 1 perchance t« dreamy — ay, there's the 

rub^ 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil,* 
Must give us pause : there's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of dispriz'd love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spunis 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 

♦ Coil means care, bustle." 



With a bare bodkin ?t who would these fardels J 

bear 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn § 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of } 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn away. 
And lose the name of action. — Soft you, now I 
The fair Ophelia : — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd. 

OpA. Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham. I humbly thank you ; well, well, well. 

Oph, My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have ionged long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 

ITam. No, no. I never gave you aught. 

Oj}h, My honour'd lord, I know right well you 
did; 
And, with them, words «f ra sweet breath com- 

pos'd 
As made the things more rich : their perfume lost. 
Take these, again $ for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind* 
There, my lord. 

Hum. Ha, ha \ are you honest ? 

Oph, My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair ? 

Oph, What means your lordship ? 

Earn, That if you be honest, and fair, your ho- 
nesty should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Oph, Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty ? 

Ham, Ay, truly j for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty, than the force of ho- 
nesty can translate beauty into his likeness : this 
was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof. I did love you once. 

Oph, indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me : for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it : I lov'd you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery. I am myself in- 
different honest ; but yet I could accuse me of 
such things that it were better my mother had 
not borne : I am very proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious ; with more offences at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them 
shape, or time to act them in : What should such 
fellows as I do crawling between heaven and earth ! 
We are arrant knaves, all ; believe none of us : 
Oo thy ways to a nunnery. Where's your father ? 

Oph, At home, ray lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he 
may play the fool no way but in his own house. 
Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Ham, U thou dost marry, I'll give thee this 

t Bodkin was an ancient term for small dagger. 
X Fardels meauB burdens. g Boundary. 
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plague for thy dowry : Be thou as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a 
nunnery, go ; farewell : Or, if thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool ; for wise men know well 
enough what monsters you make of them. To a 
nunnery, go ; and quickly too. Farewell. 

Oph, heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ham, I have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough. God hath given you one face, and you 
make yourselves another ; you jig, you amhie, and 
' you lisp, and nickname God's crealures, and make 
your wantonness your ignorance : Go to, I'll no 
more on't ; it hath made me mad. I say, we will 
have no more marriages : those that are married 
already, all but one, shall live ; the rest shall keep 
as they are. To a nunnery, go. 

[Exit Hahlbt. 

Oph, 0, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, word, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 
The observed of all observers \ quite, quite down 1 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his muisc vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstacy :* 0, woe is me ! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see. 
He-enter KufOt and Polonius. 

iKing. Love I his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madness. There's something in his 

soul, 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 
"Will be some danger : Which to prevent, 
I have, in quick determination. 
Thus set it down : He shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 
Haply, the seas, and countries different. 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart; 
W^hereon his brains still beating, put him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on't f 

iPoL It shall do well ; but yet I do believe. 
The origin and commencement of this grief 
Sprung from neglected love. — How now, Ophelia, 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it aU.— My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his griefs ; let her be round with him ; 
And I'll be plac'd, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference : If she find him not, 
To England send him : or confine him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch'd go. 

lExeunt. 
SCENE.— ^ Hall in the same. 
Enter Hamlet and certain Players. 

Ham, Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but 

^*^ Ecstacy here means madness. 



if you mouth it, as many of you players do, I had 
as lief as the town-crier had spoke my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too much — your hand thus : but 
use, all gently : for in the very torrent, tempest, 
and (as I may say) the whirlwind of passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance, that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, 
to see a robustious periwig-pated fellow tesr a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings ;t who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise: I: could have such a fellow whipped 
for o'er-doing Termagant j it out-herods Herod I 
pray you, avoid it. 

1 JPlay, I warrant your honour. 

Ham, Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action ; with this special 
observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of 
nature ; for anything so overdone is from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both at the first, and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up 
to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her ovrn image, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form and pressure. O, there be players 
that I have seen play, and heard others praise, 
and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that 
neither having the accent of christians, nor the 
gait of christian, psgan, nor man, have so strutted, 
and bellowed, that I have thought some of na- 
turals journeymen had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abomi- 
nably. 

1 Play, I hope we have reformed that indif- 
ferently with us, sir. 

Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let those 
that play your downs, speak no more than is set 
down for them : for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too ; though, in the mean time, 
some necessaiy question:^ of the play be then to be 
considered: that's villanous; aiid shows a most 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make 
you ready. {Exeunt Plavers. 

What, ho; Horatio! 

Enter HoEATIO. 

Hot, Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham, Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man ^ 
As e'er my conversation cop'd withaL 
Oive me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee, — Something too much of this. ' 

There is a play to-night before the king j 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father's death. 
I prithee, when thou seest that act a foot. 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle. Give him heedful note : 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; " 
And, after, we will both our judgments join, 
To censure of his seeming. 

Hor. Well, my lord : 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing. 
And 'scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

t The meaner people sat in the pit, and were termed 
gronndliDgs, % Discourse. 
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■ KfLtn. They are coming to the play ; I must he 
idle: 

Get you a place. 

Enter KiNO, QuEEN, PoLONius, Ophelia, Ro- 
SENOBANTZ, GuiLDENSTERN, and Other Lords 
attendant with his Guard, carrying torches, 
Danish March. Sound a jlourish. 

Queen. Come hither, my good Hamlet, sit by 
me. 

Ham. No, good mother, here's metal more at- 
tractive. {.Lying down at Ophelia's feet. 

Fol. O, ho ! do you mark that ? [_To the Klng. 
Hautboys play. 

Enter a King and Queen^ wry lovingly ; the 
Queen embracing him. She kneels^ and makes show 
of the protestation unto him. He takes her up, and 
declines his head upon her neck ; lays him down 
upon a baik of flowers ; she^ seeing him asleep ^ 
leaves him. Anon comes in a fellow ^ takes off his 
crowny kisses it, and pours poison in the King's 
ears, and exit. The Queen returns; finds the 
King deadt and makes passionate action. The 
poisoner, with some two or three mutes, comes in 
again, seeming to lament with her. The dead 
body is carried away. The poisoner woos the 
Queen With gifts : she seems loath and unwilling 
awhile, hut, in ihe tndj accepts his love. 

Oph. Belike this show imports the argument of 
the play. *Tis brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman's love. 

King. Have you heard the argument ? Is there 
no offence in't ? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest ; 
no offence i' the world, 

King, What do you call the play ? 

Ham. The mouse-trap. Marry, how ? Tropi- 
cally. This play is the image of a murther done 
in Vienna : Gonzago is the duke's name ; his wife, 
Baptista ; you shall see anon ; 'tis a knavish piece 
of work : But what of that ? your majesty, and 
we that have free souls, it toucheth us not : Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are un wrung. I 

Enter LuciANUS. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. He 
poisons him i' the garden for his estate. His 
name's Gonzago ; the story is extant, and writ in 
choice Italian : You shall see anon, how the mur- 
therer gets the love of Gonzaga's wife, 

Oph. The king rises. 

Ham. What ! frighted with false fire ! 

Queen. How fares my lord ? 

Pol. Give o'er the play. 

King. Give me some light : away ! 

AU. Lights, lights, lights ! 

\_Exeunt all but HaM. 

Ham* Soft ; now to my mother. — 

O, heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter his firm bosom ; 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none, 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites. 

iEofit. 
SCENE.— ^ Room in the tame. 
Enter King and Polonius. 

JP^l My lord, he's going to hismother's closet ; 



Behind the arras I'll convey myself 

To hear the process ; I'll warrant she'll tax him 

home. 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 
'Tis meet, that some more audience than a mother. 
Since nature makes them partial, should o'erbear 
The speech of vantage. Fare you well, my liege : 
I'll call upon you ere you go to bed. 
And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. {Exit Pol. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't, 
A brother's murther ! — Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall. 
Or pardon'd, being down ? Then I'll look up ; 
My fault is past. But, 0, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul mur- 
ther!— 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murther. 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence } 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above : 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell'd, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. When, then ? what rests ? 
Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 
O wretched state ! O bosom, black as death » 
limed soul, that, struggling to be free. 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart, with strings of 

steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe : 
All may be well ! {Rttires and kneels. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Bam. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying. 
And now I'll do't : and so he goes to heaven : 
And so am I reveng'd ? That would be scann'd. 
A villain kills my father ; and, for that, 
[, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. » 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 
He took my father grossly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fresh as May ; 
And, how his audit stands, who knows, save 

heaven ? 
But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 
'Tis heavy with him : And am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his soul. 
When he is fit and season'd for his passage ? 
No. 
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Up, sword ; and know tliou'a more horrid hent :* 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 
At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in't : 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; 
And that his soul may be as damned, and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays : 
This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. \_EjfU. 

The King- rises and advances. 
King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below : 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 

[Exit, 

SCENE. — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Quesn and Polonius. 

Pol. He will come straight. Look, you lay 
home to him : 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear 

with; 
And that your grace hath screened and stood 

between 
Much heat and him. I'll silence me e'en here. 
Pray you, be round with him. 

Ham, IWithin.} Mother! mother! mother! 
Queen. IMl warrant you, 

Fear me not :^withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[POLONIUS hides himself. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast tby father much 

offended. 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much of- 
fended. 
You are the queen, your husband's brother's wife ; 
But would you were not so ! You are my mother. 
Queen. Nay, then I'll set those to you that can 

speak. 
Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you 
shall not budge, 
You go not, till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not 
murther me ? 
Help, help, ho 1 

Pol. lBehind.;\ What, ho ! help! help! help! 

Ham. How now ! a rat ? IDraws. 

Dead, for a ducat, dead. 

[Hamlet makes a pass through the arras. 

Pol. \^Behind.'\ O I am slain. {^Falla and dies. 

Queen. O me, what hast thou done P 

Ham. Nay, I know not : 

Is it the king P 

[Lifts up the arras^ and draws forth PoLONius. 

Qf«e«n. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 

Ham. A bloody deed! almost as bad, good 

mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king ! 

Ham. Ay, lady, 'twas my word. — 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 

[To Pol. 
I took thee for thy betters ; take thy fortune : 
Thou find'st, to be too busy is some danger. — 

* Seize him at a more horrid time. 



Leave wringing of your hands: Peace, sit you 

down, 

And let me wring your heart : for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff. 

Queen. What have I done that thou dar'st wag 
thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? .. 

Ham. Such an act, 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer's oaths. 

Queen. Ah me, what act, 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index ? 

Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was seated on his brow : 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself j 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command; 
A station f like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man : 
This was your husband, — look you now what 

follows : 
Here is your husband ; like a mildew'd ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. 

Queen. O, speak to me no more ; 

These words j like daggers, enter in mine ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murtherer, and a villain, 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : — a vice of kings : 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole. 
And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen, No more. 

Enter Ghost. 

Ham, A king 

Of shreds and patches : — 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards ! — ^What would you, gracious 
figure ? 

Queen. Alas ! he's mad ! O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look P 

Ham, On him ! on him ! — Look you, how pale 
he glares ! 
His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable];. — Do not look upon 

me ; 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects : then what I have to do 
Will want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 

Queen. To whom do you speak this ? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there ? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Ham, Why, look you there ! look, how it steals 
away! 
My father, in his habit as he lived ! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 

\_Exit Ghost. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain, 
t Station means the act of standing, the bearing. 
X Capable means intelligent , 
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This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is yery cunning in. 

Sdm. Ecstasy! 
My pnlse, as yours, doth temperately keep time. 
And makes as healthful music : It is not madness 
That I have utter'd : bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re- word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother^ for love of grace. 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks : 

Queen, Hamlet ! tiiou hast cleft my heart in 
twain. 

Ham, O throw away the worser part of it^ 
And live the purer with the other half. 
And when you are desirous to be blessM, 



ril blessing beg of you. — For this same lord, 

[Fointinff to Poloniijs. 
I do repent. But heaven hath pleasM it so, — 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish, prating knave. 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you : 
Good night, mother. So again, good night ! 
I must be cruel, only to be kind. 



[Exeimt severally ; Hamlet 

the body of Poloniub. 



ACT IV. 



^ SCENE.— -Elsin ore. A room in the Castle, 
Enter EiKa and Quben. 
King, I have sent to seek him, and to find the 
body. 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loose ; 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him ; 
He's lov'd of the distracted multitude, 
"Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes ; 
And, where 'tis so, the oflfender's scourge is weigh'd, 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This .sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause : Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 

Enter Laertes, armed; B&neBfoHowiny, 
Zaer. Where is this king ? — Sirs, stand you all 
without. 
* Dan, No, let's come in, 
Zaer, I pray yon, give me leave. 

Dan, We will, we will. 

[ They retire without the door. ' 
Laer, I thank you: — keep the door. — thou 
vile king. 
Give ™e my father. * 

King. What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ? 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person : 
There's such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus iucens'd :— Let him go, Ger- 
trude ;— 
Speak, man. 
Laer, Where is my father ? 
King, Dead. 

Queen, But not by him. 

King, Let him demand his fill. Good Laertes, 
If you desire to know the certaint^r 
Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your re- 
venge, 
That, sweepstake, you will draw both friend and 

foe, 
Winner and loser ? 
Laer, None but his enemies. 
King, Will you know them then ? 

Laer, To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my 
arms; 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 



Repast them with my blood. 

King, Whj^ now yon speak 

Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That I am guiltless of your father's death. 
And am most sensibly in grief for it. 
It shall as level to your judgment pierce, 
As day does to your eye. 

Enter Ophelia, fantastically dressed mth straws 
and flowers, 
Laer, heat, dry up my brains ! tears, seven 
times salt, • 
Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! — 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight. 
Till our scale turns the beam. rose of May ! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! — 
heavens I is't possible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine in love : and, where 'tis fine. 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 
Oph, They bore him barefat^d on the bier; 
Key non nonny, n<mny, hey nonny; 
And on his grwoe rains many a tear; — 
Pare you well, my dove ! 
JLaer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge. 
It could not move thus. 

Oph, There's rosemary, that's for remembrance ; 
pray, love, remember^: and there is pansies, that's 
for thoughts. 

Laer, A document in madness ; thoughts and 
remembrance fitted. 

Oph, There's fennel for you, and columbines : — 
there's rue for you ; and here's some for me ; — 
we may call it herb-grace o* Sundays :— oh, you. 
Laer, Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself. 
She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 
Oph. And will he not come again 9 
And icill he not come again ? 
NOf no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed; 
He never will come again. 
Sis beard as white as snow^ 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone. 
And we east away moan ; 
Gramercy on his soul ! 
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And of all christian bouIb ! I pray God. God be 
yri* you ! {Uxit Ophelia. 

Laer, Do you see this, God ? 

Kinff, Laertes, I must common with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart. 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge 'twixt you and me : 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They And us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours. 
To you in satisfaction ; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Zaer, Let this be so ; 

His means of death, his obscure burial — 
"No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth, 
That I must cairt in question. 

Kituy. So you shall ; 

And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall : 
1 pray you, go with me. [JExetmt. 

SCENE. — Another Moom in the aante. 
Enter King and Laertes. 
King, Now must your conscience my acquittance 
seal. 
And you must put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear. 
That he, which hath your noble father slain, 
Pursu'd my life, 

Laer, It well appears. — But my reyenge will 
come. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess, ^ Letters, my lord, from Hamlet : 

This to your majesty; this to the queen. 
King, From Hamlet 1 Who brought them ? 
Mess, Sailors, my lord, they say : I saw them not. 
Tliey were given to me by Claudio, he receiv*d 
them. 
King, Laertes, you shall hear them: — Leave us. 
[Exit Messenger. 

{^Reads,'] High and mighty^ you shall knowj I 
am set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall 
I beg leave to see your kingly eyes : when I shall^ 
Jirst asking your pardon ihereuntOy recount the oc- 
casions of my sudden and more strange return, 

Hamlet. 

What should this mean ? Are all the rest come 

back? 
Or is it some abuse, or no such thing ? 

Zaer, Enow you the hand ? 

King, 'Tis Hamlet's character. " Naked,"— 
And, in a postscript here, he says, ** alone :'* 
Can you advise me ? 

Zaer. I am lost in it, my lord. But let him 
come : 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddest thou. 

King, If it be so, Laertes, 

^s how should it be so ? how otherwise ? 
Will you be rul'd by me ? 

Zaer. If so you'll not o'er-rule me to a peace. 

King, To thine own peace. If he be now 
return'd, — 



As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, — I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device. 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall ; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe ; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident. 

Zaer. My lord, I will be rul'd : 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 
That I might be the organ. 

King, It falls right. 

You have been talk'd of since your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine ; your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 
As did that one ; and that, in my regard. 
Of the unworthiest siege. 

Zaer, What part is that, my lord ? 

King. A very riband in the cap of youth. 
Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness.— Some two 

months hence. 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy, — 
And gave you such a masterly report, 
For art and exercise in your defence, 
And for your rapier most especially. 
That he cried out, 'twould be a sight indeed, 
If one could match you. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy. 
That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o'er, to play with him. 
Hamlet, return'd, shall know yoii are come home; 
We'll put on those shall praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Freuchman gave you; bring you, in fine, 

together. 
And wager on your heads : he, being remiss. 
Most generous, and free from all contriving. 
Will not peruse the foils ; so that, with ease. 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 

Zaer, I will do't : 

And, for that purpose, I'll anoint my sword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank. 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 
Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death. 
That is but scratch'd withal: I'll touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him slightly. 
It may be death. 

King, Let's further think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means. 
May fit us to our shape, if this should fail, 
When in your motion you are hot and dry 
(As make your bouts more violent to that end), 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'dhim 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
If he by chance escape your venom'd stuck, 
Our purpose may hold there. 

Enter Queen. 

How now, sweet queen ? 

Queen, One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow;— Your sister 's drowu'd^ 
Laertes. 
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Laer, Drown'd !— 0, where ? 

QtMm, There is a willow grows aslant a brook. 
That shows his hoar lea?es in the glassy stream ; 
There, with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them : 
There, on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
When down the weedy trophies, and herself, 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 

wide ; 
And, mermaid- like, a while they bore her up. 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tonef ; 
As one incapable * of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 

* Incapable means insensible. 



Unto that element : but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their driok, 
PuU'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer, Alas, then, is she drown'd ? 

Queen, Drown'd, drown'd. 

Laer, Too much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears : But yet 
It is our trick ; nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will, when these are gone : 
The woman will be out. — Adieu, my lord ! 
I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly doubts it {Exit, 

King, Let's follow, Gertrude ; 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 
Now fear I this will gi^e it start again ; 
Therefore let's follow, [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— ^ Church' Yard. 
Enter two Clowns, tcith spades, ^c, 

1 Clo. Ts she to be buried in christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks. her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is ; and therefore make 
her grave straight : the crowner hath sate on her, 
and finds it a christian burial. 

1 Clo, How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her o'wn defence ? 

2 Clo, Why, 'tis found. Will you ha' the truth 
on't } If this had not been a gentlewoman she 
should have been buried out of christian burial. 

1 Clo, Why, there thousay^st; And the more 
pity, that great folk should have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themselves, more than 
their even christian. 

2 Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason/ a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

1 Clo, Av, tell me that. 

2 Clo, Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo, To't. 

2 Clo, Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlbt and Horatio at a distance. 

1 Clo, Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for 
your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating : 
and when you are asked this question next, say 
a grave-maker; the houses that he makes last 
till doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan ; fetch 
me a stoup of liquor. {Exit 2 Clown. 

Clown dig', and sings. 

In youth, when I did love, did love, 

ifethought it was very sweet, 
lb contract, 0, the time, for, ah, my hehote, 

0, methought, there was nothing meet. 

Ham, Hath this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making .»' 

Hot. Custom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness. 

• Sam. 'Tis e'en so : the hand of little employ- 
nicnt hath the daintier sense. 



1 Clo, But age, with his stealing sieps, 
Math caught me in his clutch. 
And hath shipped me intil the land. 
As if I had never been such. 

[^Throws up a scitU. 

Ham, That scull had a tongue in it, and could 
sing once; How the knave jowls it to the ground^ 
as if it were Cain's jaw-bone^ that did the first 
murther ! It might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass o'er-offices; one that could circum^ 
vent God, might it not ? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier ; which could say, " Good- 
morrow, sweet lord ! How dost thou, good lord ?" 
This might be my lord Such-a-one, that praised 
my lord Such a-one*s horse, when he meant to beg 
it ; might it not ? 

Hor. Av> my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'en so c and now my lady Worm's ^ 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a 
sexton's spade : Here's ftne revolution^ if we had 
the trick to see't. 

1 Clo, A pick-axe, and a spade, a spaete^ 
For — and a shrouding sheet : 
0, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is fneet, 

\^Throws up a scuU, 

Ham, There's another ! Why might not that 
be the scull of a lawyer ? Where be his qaiddits 
now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks ? Why does he suffer this rude knave now 
to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
and will not tell him of his action of battery ? 
Humph ! This fellow might be in's time a great 
buyer of land, with his 'statutes, his recogni" 
sances, his fines, his double vouchers, his recover 
rics : will his vouchers vouch him no more cf bis 
purchases, and double ones too, than the length, 
and breadth of a pair of indentures ? The very 
conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and must the inheritor himself have no more ? 
ha! 
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Sor, Not a jot more, my lord. 

I will speak to this fellow ;-^ 
Whose grave's this, sir ? 
1 Clo. Mine sir. — 

0, a pit of day for to he made 
For 8wh a guest is meet, 

Sam, I think it he thine> indeed ; for thon 
liest in*t. 

1 Clo. You lie out on't, sir, and therefore it is 
not yours ; for my part, I do not lie in'tj^ and yet 
it is mine. 

Ham, Thou dost lie in't, to he in*t, and say it 
is thine: 'tis for the dead, not for the quick j there- 
fore thou liest. 

1 Clo, 'Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Mam, What man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Clo, For no man, sir. 

Mam, What woman, then ? 

1 Clo, For none neither. 

Mam, Who is to be buried in't ? 

1 Clo, One that was a woman, sir ; but, rest her 
soul, she's dead. 

Mam. How absolute the knave is ! we must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
By the lord, Horatio, these three years I have 
taken note of it ; the age is grown so picked, that 
the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of 
the courtier, he galls his kibe. — How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker ? 

1 Clo, Of all the days i* the year, I came to't 
that day that our lust king Hamlet o'ercame For- 
tinbras. 

Mam, How long is that since ? 

1 Clo. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that : It was the very day that young Hamlet was 
born : he that was mad, and sent into England. 

Mam. Ay, marry, why was he sent to England ? 

1 Clo. Why, because he was mad : he shall re- 
cover his wits there ; or, if he do not, it's no great 
matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

1. Clo, 'Twill not he seen in him ; there the men 
are as mad as he. [ Throws up a 801111,"] Here's 
a scull now : this scull has lain in the earth three- 
and- twenty years. 

Mam. Whose was it ? 

1 Clo, A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! a 

Soured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once, 
'his same scull, sir; this same scuU, sir, was 
Toriok's skull, the king's jester. 

Mam, This? 

1 Clo. E'en that. 

Mam, Let me see. Alas poor Yorick I— I knew 
him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy ; he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times ; and now how^ abhorred my ima- 
gination is ! my gorge rises at it. Herehungthose 
lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where 
he your gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? Not one now to mock your 
own jeerings. Now get you to my lady's cham- 
ber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favour ♦ she must come ; make her laugh at 
that.— Pritheee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Mor, What's that, my lord ? 

* Favour means likeness. ^ 



Mam, Dost thou think Alexander looked o' this 
fashion i' the earth ? 

Mor. E'en so. [Throws down the scull. 

Mam. To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till he Sjad it stopping a bung- hole ? 

Hor, 'Twere to consider too curiously, to con- 
sider so.. 

Mam. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to 
lead it. As thus ; Alexander died, Alexander was 
buried, Alexander returnelh into dust ; the dust 
is earth :. of earth we make loam ; And why of 
that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel ? 
But soft \ but soft ! aside : — Here comes the king. 

Enter Priests, ^c. in procession; the corpse of 

OPHfiLTA, Laertes and mourners foUowing ; 

Kino, Queen, their Trains^ %e. 
The queen, the courtiers : Who is that they follow ? 
And with such maimed rites ! Tiiis doth betoken. 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. 'Twas of some estate ; 
Couch we awhile, and mark. 

{Retiring with Horatio. 

Laer, What ceremony else ? 

Mam, That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth ; Mark. 

Laer, What ceremony else? 

1 Friest. Her obsecjuies have been'as fafenlarg'd 
As we have warranties : Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o'ersways the order. 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg'd 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers. 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on 

her. 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin rites. 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laer. Must there no more be done ? 

1 Friest, No more be done ! 

We should profane the service of the dead, 
To sing sage requiem, and such rest to her^ 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer. Lay her H the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest^ 
A minist'ring angel shall my sister be. 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham, What, the fair Ophelia ! 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet : Farewell ! 

{Scattering flowers, 
I hop'd thou shouldsthave been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid. 
And not t'have strew'd thy grave. 

Laer. 0, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head. 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of! — Hold off the earth awhile, 
nil I have caught her once more in mine arms : 
{Leaps into the grave. 

Ham, {Advancing."] What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them 

stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is T, 
Hamlet the Dane. {Leaps into the grave. 

King. Tluck them asunder. 
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Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 

Gentlemen, Good my lord, be quiet. 

\_T?ie Attendants part tliemj and they 
come out of the grave. 

Ham, I Iov*d Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her? 

King, 0, he is mad, Laertes. 

Qtieen, For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. Come, show me what thou'It do : 
"Woul't weep ? wourt fight? woul'tfast? woul't 

tear thy self? . 
"Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile ? 
I'll do*t,— Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I. 

Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclos'd,* 
His sileuce will sit drooping. 

King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon 
him. — 
Strengthen your patience in our last night's 
speech ; [To Laertes. 

We'll put the matter to the present push. — 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son.— 
This grave shall have a living monument : 
An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 
Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE.— -4 Mall in the Castle, 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Enter Kino, Queen, Laertes, Lords, Obric, 

and Attendants, mth foils, &c. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand 

from me. [The King puts the hand of 

Laertes into that of Hamlet. 

Sam, Gire me your pardon, sir ; 1 have done 

you wrong ; 

Put pardon't, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, and you must needs have 

heard, 
How I am punish'd with a sore distraction. 
What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception. 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness, 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : But in my terms of honour, 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 
Till by some elder masters of known honour, 
I have a voice and precedent of peace. 
To keep my name ungor'd: But till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love. 
And will not wrong it. 
King. Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager ? 

Ham. Very well, my lord : 

Tour grace hath laid the cads on the weaker side. 

King, I do not fear it : I have seen you both, 
But since he's better'd, we have therefore odds. 
Laer, This is too heavy, let me see another. 
Ham, This likes me well : These foils have all 
a length ? \_They prepare to play, 

Osr, Ay, my good lord, 

* Means hatched. 



^ing. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table : 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 
The king shall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; 
And in the cup an union shall he throw, 
Bicher than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth. 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet.— Come, begin : — 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, sir. 

Laer, Come on, sir. \They play. 

Osr, A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer, Well, — again. 

King, Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this pearl 
is thine ; 
Here's to thy health. Gire him the cup. 

[^Trumpets sound; and cannon shot off within. 
Ham, I'll play this bout first, set it by awhile. 
Come.— Another hit ; What say you ? 

[They play, 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 
King. Our son shall win. 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham, Good madam. 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord ; — I pray you, pardon me. 
King. It is the poison'd cup : it is too late. 

[Aside, 
Ham, I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Laer, My lord, I'll hit him now. 
King. I do not think it. 

Laer, And yet it is almost against my conscience. 

[Aside, 
Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes : You but 
dally ; 
I pray you, pass with your best violence ; 
I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
Laer. Say you so? come on. [They play. 

Osr. Nothing neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now. 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet : then, in scuffling, 
they change rapiers, and Hamlet womuls 
Laertes. 
King. Part them, they are incens'd. 
/^am. Nay, come again. [TA^ Queen /«/&. 

Osr. Look to the queen there, ho ! 

Hor. They bleed on both sides: — How is it, 

my lord ? 
Osr, How is't, Laches ? 
Laer, Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, 
Osric ; 
I am justly kill'd with mine own treachery. 
Ham, How does the queen ? 
King. She swoons to sae them bleed. 

Queen, No, no, the drink, the drink, — O my 
dear Hamlet!— 
The drink, the drink ; — I am poison'd ! [Dies, 
Ham. villainy! — How? Let the door be 
lock'd: 
Treachery ! seek it out. [Laertes /tf^/*. 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art 
slain : 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour of life ! 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand. 
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Uubated, and enrenom'd : the foul practice 
Hath turn'd itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again : Thy mother's poison'd : 
I can no more ; the king, the king's to blame. 

Ham, The point 
Enrenom'd too ! — Then, renora, to thy work. 

[Stabs the King. 

Osr. ^ lords. Treason ! treason ! [Kino dies, 

Zaer. He is justly served ; 

It is a poison tempered by himself. 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me ! [Dies. 

Ham, Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow 
thee. 
I am dead, Horatio : — "Wretched^queen, adieu ! 
You that look pale, and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had 1 but time (as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest), O, I coa : tell you, — 
But let it be ; — Horatio, I am dead ; 
Thou liv'st ; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

Hor, Never believe it. 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet some liquor left 



Ham. As thou art a man. 

Give me the cup : let go : by heaven Til have it. 
O, good Horatio, what a wounded name. 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind 

me< 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 
To tell my story. [March afar off and shot within. 
What warlike noise is this ? 

Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come 
from Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

Ham. 0, I die, Horatio : 

The potent poison quite o'er-crows my spirit ; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England ; 
But I do prophecy the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; be has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurrents, more or less. 
Which have solicited. — The rest is silence. [Dies, 

Hor, Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, 
sweet prince ! 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

[Curtain falls. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE.—Rome. A Street, 

JEnter Flavius, Marullus, and a rabble qf 
Citizens. 

Flav. Hence: home, you idle creatures, get 
you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk. 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession ?— Speak, what trade crt thou ? 

1 Cit, Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What doBt thou with thy best apparel on ? — 



You, sir, what trade are you ? 

2 at. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Flav, But wherefore art not in thy shop 
to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2 at. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to 
get myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, -we 
make holiday to see Caesar, and to rejoice in his 
triumph. 

Mar, Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings 
he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
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To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, jou worse than senseless 

things ! 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there hare sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 
And when you saw hi:i chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of.your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best atlire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on ihis ingratitude. 

lExeuni. 

SCENE.— rA0 same. J public Flace, 

Enter Brutus and Casbius. 

Cos, Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Jiru, Not I. 

Cos. I pray you, do. 

Bru, I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Cf that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me nut hinder, Cussius, your desires ; 
I'll leave you. 

Cos, Brutus, I do observe you now of lats : 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru» Cassius, 

Be not deceiv'd : If I have veiPd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) ; 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ) 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 
i Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself. 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Caa, 'Tisjust? 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome 
(Except immortal Caesar), speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath th s age*s yoke. 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 



Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me^ 
Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cos. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to 
bear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of- 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus ; 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[^Flourish and shout. 

Bru. What means this shouting ? I do fear 
the people 
Choose Cxsar for their king, 

Cos. Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him 
well; — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? , 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For, let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free ns Caesar ; so were you ; 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he ; 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
CsBsar said to me, ** Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point?" — Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow ; so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Caesar cried, *' Help me, Cassius, or I sink.** 
I, as iCneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar ; And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake ; His true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre ; Idid hear him groan ; 
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Aj) and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

AiasJ it cried, " Give me some drink, Tilinus,** 

As a* sick gii^. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A m.m of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of tiie majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. {^Shout. Flourish. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Cas, Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates ! 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Caesar ; What should be in that;CieBar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than 

yours ? 
Write them together^ yours is as feir a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 
Brutus will Btart a spirit as soon as Gsesar. 

IShout 
Now in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now,that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompassed but one man ? 

! you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 

Bru, That you do love me, lam nothing jt*alous ; 
What you would work me to, I h^ve some aim ; 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 

1 shall recount hereafter : for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 



Be any further mov'd. What you have said, j 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear : and find a time 
Hoth meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 
\ ^C'a9. I am glad that ray weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from 
Brutus. 

Enter Caesar, attended by Senators, Mark 
Antony, and Lictors. 

Cat. Antonius. 

Ant, Caesar. 

Cos. Let me have men about me that are fat 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights ; 
Yond' Ca^sius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Ant, Fear him not, Caesar, he's not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Cas, 'Would he were fatter ; — But I fear him 
not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spiiit 
That could be mov'd to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd. 
Than what I fear, for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me^truly what thou think'st of him. 

lExeunt all. 



ACT II. 



SCENE.— Rome. Brutus' Orchard, 
Enter Brutus. 

Bru, What, Lucius! ho!— 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
'Give guess how near to-day. — Lucius, I say ! — 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When, Lucius, when ! Awake, I say ! What, 
Lucius !, 

Enter Lucius. 

Lite, Caird you, my lord ? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius ; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Zuc, I will, my lord. [Exit, 

Bru. It must be by his death ; and, for my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 
But for the general. He would be crown'd ; — 
How that might change his nature, there's the 
question. 



It is tlie bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?— • 

That ;— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is whtn it disjoins 
Remorse from power ; And, to speak truth of 

Caesar, 
I have not known when his aifections sway'd 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young aaibition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the utmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees ' ' 
By which he did ascend ; So Caesar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the 

quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
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Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities : 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg, 
Which, hatched, would as his kind grow mis- 
chievous ; 
And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lxrciirs. 

Luc. The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal'd up ; and I am sure, 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

Bru, Get you. to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 

liuc. I know not, sir. 

£ru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

X«c. I will, sir. [Eait. 

Bru, The exhalations, whizzing in the air. 
Giro so much light that I m:iy read by them. 

[Opens the letter, and reads, 
** Brutus, thou sleep^st ; awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! 

Brutus, thou sleep' st; awake !" 

Such instigations have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up. 
" Shall Rome, &c." Thus must I piece it out ; 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? What ! 

Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
'* Speak, strike, redress !" — Am I entreated 
To speak and strike ? O Rome ! I make the 

promise. 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-efiter Lucius. 
Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

[^Knock within, 
Bru. 'Tis good. Go to the gate : somebody 
knocks. [Exit Lucius. 

Since Cassiui fir^t did whet me against Cssar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasm a, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of a man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 
Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 
Bru. Is he alone ? 

Lno. No, sir, there are more with him. 
Bru, Do you know them ? 

Luc. No sir ; their hats are pluck'd about their 
ears. 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 
Bru. Let them enter. 

[Eait Lucius. 
They are the faction. O Conspiracy ! 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by 

night. 
When evils are most free ? 0, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage } Seek none, Con 
spiracy ; 



Hide it in smiles and affability; 
For if thou put thy native semblance on,* 
Not Erebtis itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metei^lub 
CiMBBB and Trebonius. 

Cos. I think we are too bold upon your rest ; 
Good morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you ? 

Bru. I have been up this hour ; awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Caa. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Brfi. He is welcome hither. 

Cas. This, Decius Bru us. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this. Me- 
tellus Cimber. 

Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Caa. Shall I entreat a word ? [They whisper. 

Bee. Here lies the east : Doth not the day break 
here ? 

Casca. No. 

Cin. 0, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Caaca. You shall confess that you are both 
deceiv'd. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south. 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the 

north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not on oath ; If not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if those 
(As I am sure they do) bear fire en ugh 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath. 
Than honesty to honesty engag'd, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 

Caa. But what of Cicero ? Shall we soi nd him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 

Met. O let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said his judgment rul'd our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness sball no whit appear. 
But all he buried in his gravity. 

* True form. 
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Bru. name him not; let us not break with 
him: 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 

Cos. Then leare him out. 

Caaca, Indeed, he is not fit. 

Dee, Shall no man else be touch'd but only 
Csesar ? 

Gas, Decius, well urg*d ;— I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Caesar, 
Should outliTe Caesar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all ; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru. Oar course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassias, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs : 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand np against the spirit of Caesar -, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
0, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit. 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it 1 And, gentle friends. 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds ; 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 
Stir u^ their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide them. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be calPd purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm. 
When Caesar's head is off. 

Oas, Yet I fear him : 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar, — 

JBru. Alas, good Cassius ! do not think of him ; 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, — take thought, and die for Caesar ; 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

I^eb. There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Cloek strikes, 

JBru, Peace ! count the clock. 

Cos. The clock hath stricken three. 

The morning comes upon us; We'll leave you, 

Brutus : — 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remem- 
ber 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Bomans. 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our lo^ put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Bdman actors do. 
With untir'd spirits and formal constancy : 
And so, good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius i^Fast asleep ! It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber ; 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies. 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep^st so sound. 
Enter Portia. 

For. OBrutns! 



Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore rise 
you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Tour weak condition to the raw-oold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole from my bed; And yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And when I asked you what the matter was. 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks; 
And with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you; So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seemM too much enkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk,, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape, 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord. 
Make me acquainted with your casse of grief. 

Bru, 1 am not well in health, and that is all. 

For. Brutus is wise, and were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru, Why, so I do ; — Good Portia, go to bed. 

For. Is Brutus sick ^ and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? No, my Brutns ; 
You have some sick offence withio your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of : And, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
Why you are heavy : and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even firom darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por, I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it expected I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Dwell I but in the 

suburbs 
Of your good pleasure } 

Bru. Portia, you are my wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Por. If this were true, then should I know this 
secret. 
I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 
I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed,~Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered and so husbanded r 
Tell me your counsels^ I will not disclose them ; 
I have made strong proof of my constancy. 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh : Can I bear that with patience 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru. O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 

[Knocking ivithin. 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in awhile ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 

y 
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The secrets of my heart. 

AW my engagements I will construe to thee. 

All the charactery of my sad brows : 

Leave me with haste. [-Eri^ Pobtia. 

SCENE.— 2%tf same, A Room in CflBsar's Palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cjesab and 
Calpuu&nia. 

CW. What mean you, Caesar ? Think you to 
walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
Cax, Cassar shall forth: The things that 
threatened me 
Ne'er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Cesar, tlrey are vanished. 

Cal, Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies,* 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the street; 
And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their 

dead : 
Caesar ! these things are beyond all use. 
And 1 do fear them. 

C««. What can be avoided. 

Whose end is purpos'd by thy mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall ^o forth : for these predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Caesar. 

Cal, When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 
Cmi, Cowards die many times before their 
deaths ; 
The vaUant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
* Never paid regard to omens. 



It seems to me most strange that men should fear J; 
Seeing that death, a nf^cessary end. 
Will come when it will come. 

Enter Publius* Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, 
Casca, Trbbonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me 

Puh, Good morrow, Caesar. 

Cos. Welcome, Publius.— 

What, Brutus, are you stirrM so early too ? 
Good morrow, Casca, — Caius, Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean.— 
What is't o'clock ? 

Bru. Caesar, 'tis strucken eight. 

Cos, I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antomy. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithstanding up : Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to most noble Caesar. 
Cos, Bill them prepare within : — 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Cinna: — Now, Metellus: — What, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Caesar, I will : — and so near will I be, 

{Aside, 

That your best friends shall wish I had been 
further. 
Cos, Good friends, go in, and taste some wine 
with me ; 
And we like friends, will straightway go together. 
Bru, That every like is not the same, 0, C ssar. 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! 

[Exeunt, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— 7%<5 8ame, The Capitol; the Senate 
sitting. 

Flourish. Enter Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, 
Decius, Metellus, Trbbonius, Cinna, An- 
tony, Lepidus, Popilius, Publius, and others, 

Bru, What said Popilius Lena ? 

Cas. He wish'd, to-duy our enterprise might 
thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar : Mark him. 

Cas. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. — 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this oe known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 

Bru, Cassius, be constant ; 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

Cas. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, 
Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Antony and Trebonius. Cjesae and 
the Senators take their seats. 

Bee, Where is Metellus Cimber ? I,et him go. 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 



Bru, He is addressed ; press' near, and second 
him. 

Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your 
hand. 

C<B8, Are we all ready ? what is now amiss, 
That Caesar, and his senate, must redress } 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant 
Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart; — [Kneeling. 

Cues. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

Tlicse couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 
Into the law of children, lie not fond, 
I'o think that Caesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean sweet 

words. 
Low crooked curtsies, and base spaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banishea : 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee, like a cur, out of my way. 
Enow, Caesar doth not wrong : nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 
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Met Is there no >oice more worthy than my 

OWIly 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear, 
^or the repealing of my banished brother ? 

Bru, I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
HaTe an immediate freedom of repeal. 

CdBs, What, Brutus ! 

Cos, Pardon, Caesar : CsBsar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

C<B8. 1 could be well mov'd if 1 were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-flxed and resting quality 
There is no« fellow in the firmameut» 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world : 'Tis furnish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion : and that I am he 
Let me a little show it, — even in this, 
That I waa constant Cimber should be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin, Caesar, — 

CcM, ' Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dee. Great Caesar, — 

Cos, Doth not Bmtns bootless kneel ? 

Casea, Speak, hands, for me. 
[Casca. stabs Cjesar in the neck, Cjbsas 
catches hold of his arm. Sets then stabbed 
by several other Conspirators^ and at last by 
Maucus Buutus. 

CkBS. Et tu Brute .?— Then fall, Caesar. 

[Bies^ The senators and people 
retire in confusion. 

Cin. Liberty ! Freedom I Tyranny is dead ! — 
Bun hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cos. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
'* Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!" 

Bru, People and senators ! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : — ambition's debt is paid. 

Case, Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dee, And Cassius too. 

Bru, Where's Publius? 

dn. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met, Stand fast together, lest some friend of 
Caesar's 
Should chance — 

Bru, Talk not of standing ; —Publius, gdod cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Boman else : so tell them, Publius. 

Cas, And leave us, Publius : lest that the people. 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Bru. Do so ; — and let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers. 

Be-enter Trebonics. 

Gas, Where is Antony ? 

2Ve. Fled to his house amaz'd v 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru, Fates ! we will know your pleasures : 
That we shall die we know ; 'tis but the time. 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cas, Why he that cuts off" twenty years of life. 
Cuts off so many years of fcariug death. 



Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death.— Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, Waving our red weapons o*er our heads, { 
Let's all cry, Peace, Freedom, and Liberty ! 

Cas, Stoop then, and wash. — How many ages 
hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport. 
That now on Pompey's basis lies along, 
Ko worthier than the dust ! 

Cas. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
Be-enter Antony. 

Bru, But here comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark 
Antony. 

Ant, mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ?^Fare thee well.— > 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend. 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank :* 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death's hour ; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech you, if you bear me hard. 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, ... 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands. 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 
Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden pointo, Matk 

Antony : 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brother's temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cas, Your voice shall be as strong a&any mau's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves ^th fear; 
And then we will deliver you the cause. 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant, I doubt not of your wisdom, 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;— now yours, Metellns; 
Yours, Cinna; — and, my valiant Casca, yours;— 
Though last, not least in love, yours, gooa T^e- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen all,— alas ! what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on slippery ground, 
* Grown too high. 

r 2 
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That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer.^ 

That I did lore thee, Caesar, 0, 'tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not griere thee, dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody ftngers of thy foes, 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds. 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! — Here wast thou bay'd, brave 

hart; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe, 

world ! thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, world, the heart of thee.— 
How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 
Dost thou here liel 

Cas. Mark Antony,— 

AnU Pardon me, Caius Cassias ; 

The enemies of Cesar shall say this ; 
Then in a friend it is cold modesty* 
> Cos. I blame you not for praising Cttsar so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us } 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant, Therefore I took your hands: but was 
indeed 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Csesan 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antonv, the son of Cssar, 
You should be satisfied. 

AnU That's all I seek : 

And am, moreover, suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Sru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cku, Brutus, a word with you. — 

[AHde, 
You know not what you do : Do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter ? 

Bru, By your pardon ; — 

1 will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason ot our Ciesar's death : 
What Antony ahaU speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leav« and by permission ; 

Ckis, I know not what may fall x I like it not. 

Bru, Mark Antony, here take you Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Cesar ; 
And say you do*t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. 

Ant, Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exwnt dU but Antony and aotne Citizms. 

Ant, O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 



That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Blood and destruotiun shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 

Their infants ouartered with the bands of war. 

All pity chok'u with custom of fell deeds : 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 

With Ale by his side, come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice. 

Cry " Havock," and let slip the dogs of war ; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 

With carrion men groaning for burial. 

[Exit with Citizens bearing the body, 

SCENE.— 2%^ »<w«<?. The Yoxum, 
Enter Brutus <md Cassius, and a throng of 
Citizens. 
Cit. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 
Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. — 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, to with him; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

1 Cit, I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Cit^ I will hear Cassius; and compare their 

reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassius, loith some of the Citizens. 
Brutus goee into the Eostrum, 

3 at. The noble brutus is ascended : Silence ! 
Bru, Be patient till the last. 

Bomans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
cause ; and be silent, that you may hear : believe 
me .for mine honour ; and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe: censure me in your 
wisdom ; and awake your senses, that you may 
the better j udge. If there be any in this assembly, 
any dear friend of Caesar's, to him i say, that 
Brutus' love to Caesar was no less than his. If 
then that friend demand why Brutus rose against 
Caesar, this is my answer, — Not that 1 loved Csesar 
less, but that I luved Rume more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves ; than 
that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? As 
Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was for- 
tunate, 1 rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour, 
him : but, as he was ambitious, I slew him : There 
is tears, for his love ; joy, for his fortune ; honour 
for bis valour ; and death, for his ambition. Who 
is here so base that would be a bondman } If any, 
speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
rude that would not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, 
that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Cit, None, Brutus, none. 

[Several speaking at once. 

Bru, Then none have 1 offended. I have done 
no more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. 
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The question of bis death is enrolled in tUe Capitol ; 
bis glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
nor bis ofifenoes enforced, for which he suffered 
death. 

I JEnCer Antony and others, with Cssar's body. 
Here comes bis body, mourned by Mark Antony : 
who, though be bad no hand in his deatb, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the 
commonwealth: As whicb of you shall not? 
With tLis I depart : That, as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Home, £ have the same dagger fur 
myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. 

at. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

1 Lit» Bring him with triumph home unto his 

house. 

2 Cit, Give him a statue with his ancestors, 

3 at. Let bim be Caesar. 

4 at. Cesar's better parti 
Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. 

1 at. We'll bring him to his house with shottts 

and clamours. 
Bru, My countrymen, — 

2 at. reace ; silence ! Brutus speaks. 
1 at. Peace, ho 1 

Bru, Good countrymen, let me depart alone* 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and ^ace his speech 
Tending to Cesar's glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By your permission, is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit, 

1 at. Stay, ho 1 and let us bear Mark Antony. 

3 at. Let bim go up into the public chair ) 
We'll bear bim : JNoble Antony, go up. 

jint, l<'or Brutus' sake, I am beholding to you. 

4 at. What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 at, " Ue sajs for Brutus' sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4 at, 'I were best he speak no harm of Brutus 

here. 

1 at. This Ciesar was a tyrant, 

3 at. Nay, that's certain : 

We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

2 at. Peace ; let us hear what Antony can say. 
Ant, You gentle Romans, — 

at. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant, Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ;^ 
And grievomdy hath Cesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
Su are they all, all honourable men), 
Gome I to speak in Cesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 



And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented bim a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition } 

Yet Brutus sa^s, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here 1 am to speak what 1 do know. 

Yuu all did love him once, not witiiuut cause ; 

What cause withholds yuu then to mourn for him ? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reasons !— Bear with me ; 
My heart is iu the coffin there with Csesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
; 1 at, Methinks there is much reason iu his 
sayings. 

2 CU, If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Csesar has had great wrong. 

3 at. Has he, masters ? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 at. Now mark him. be begins again to speak. 
Ant, But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there. 
And none so pour to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar ; 
I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 
liCt but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar'tt wounds, 
And dip their napkins* in hi« sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair ot him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Uuiu their issue. 

4 at. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Ant, Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it ; 
It is not meet yuu know how Cesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, yuu are not stones, but men ; 
And, beine men, bearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
'Tis good you knuw not that you are his heirs; 
For if you should, 0, what wuuld come of it ! 

4 at. Read the will ; we'll bear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will ; Caesar's will. 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will } 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

at. Come down. 

2 at. Descend. [He cornea doum from the pulpit, 

at. Stand back ! room 1 bear back \ 

Am, If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The flrst time ever Caesar put it on : 
'Twas on a summer's erening, in bis tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-belov'd Brutus stabb'd ; 
* Handksrehief. 
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And, as he plucked hig cursed steel awaf, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him. 
This was the most uiikindest cat of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors* arms. 
Quite Tunquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart; 
Aud, in his mantle muffling up iiis face, 
£ven at the base of Pompey*s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Ceesar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then i, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
0, now, you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel. 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Csesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr*d, as you see, with traitors. 

1 Cit. piteous spectacle ! 

2 Cit, noble Cesar ! 

3 Cit. woful day ! 

4 Cit, traitors, villains ! 

2 Cit. WewiUberevenged : revenge; about, — 
seek,— burn,— fire,— kill,— slay 1 — let not a traitor 
live. 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flow of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honour- 
able. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal awav your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cadsar, that should move 



The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. ' ' 
Cit. We'U mutiny. 

1 Cit. We'll burn the house of Brutus ! 

3 Cit. Away then ; come, seek the conspirators ! 
Ant, Yet hear, me countrymen ; yet near me 

speak. 
Cit. Peace, ho 1 Hear Antony, most noble 

Antony. 
Ant. Why friends, yon go to do you know not 
what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves ? 
Alas, you know not — I must tell you then : — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Cit. Most true ; the will: — let's stay, and hear 

the will. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy -five drachmas. 

2 Cit. Most noble C^ar 1 we'll revenge his death. 

3 Cit. O royal Cafsar ! 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 
Cit. Peace, ho ! 

' Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all bis walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, ; 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar ! When comes such another ? 

1 Cit. Never, never I Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn the body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

2 Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit. Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

{JExeunt Citizens, with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work ! Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt!— How now, 
fellow ? 

^Enter a Servant 
Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he ? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Caesar^s house. 
Ant And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. I'ortuue is merry. 
And in this mood will give us anything. 

Serv. 1 heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant, Belike they bad some notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.-.i5^/or^ Brutus' Tent, in the Camp near 
Sardis. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and 
Soldiers : Titinius and Pindarus meeting them. 

Bru. Stand, ho 1 
'■ Luc. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 
. Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near ? 

Lue. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[PiNDARDS gives a letter to Brutus. 



Bru, He greets me well. — Your master, Pin- 
darus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers. 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone : but if he be at band 
I shall be satisfied. 

Bin. I do not doubt 
But that my noble master will nppear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru, He is not doubted. — A word, Lucilius; 
How he receiv'd you, let me be resolv'd. 
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Luc. With courtesy, and with respect enough, 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he bath used of old. 

Bru, Thou hast describ'd 

A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at band, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle : 
But when they should endure the bloody spur. 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
8ink in the trial. Gomes his army on } 

Luc, They mean this night in Sardis to be 
quartered. 
The greater part, the horse in general. 
Are come with Cassius. [March within, 

Bru, Hark, he is arriv'd : — 

March gently on to meet him. 

[Exit PiNDABUS. 

Enter Cassius haatihf. 

Cm, That you have wrong'd me doth appear in 
this: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Fella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
"Wherein my letters, praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bru, You wrong'd yourself to write in such a 
case. 

Caa.'ln such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice* offence should bear its comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas, I an itching palm } 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Caasius honours this corrup- 
tion. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cm, Chastisement ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March 
remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our nogers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Boman. 

Cos. Brutus, baitf not me ; 

I'll not endure it : you forget jrourself, 
To hedge me in ; J I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cos, Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

* Nice here means trifling. 

t Bait, bark at 

X Hedge me in means omit my authority 



Bru, Away, slight man ! 

Cm. Is't possible ? 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cm, ye gods I ye gods I Must I endure all 
this? 

Bru, All this ? ay, more ; Fret, till your proud 
heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ! for, from this day forth 
IMl use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Caa, Is it come to this ? 

Bru, You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cm, You wroVig me every way; you wrong 
me, Brutus; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say better ? 

Bru, If you did, T care not. 

Cm. When Caesar liv'd he durst not thus have 
mov'd me. 

Bru, Peace, peace! you durst not so have 
tempted him. 

Cm. I durst not ? 

Br^i. No. 

Cm. What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 

Cm. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that 1 shall be sorry for. 

Bru, You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ;— 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas,* than to wring ' 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection ! I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me ; Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cm, I denied you not. r 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not ;— he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back.— Brutus hath riv*d 

my heart: 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cm. You love me not. 

Brus I do not like your faults. 

Cm. a friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 

* Drachmas means coins. 
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As huge 88 high Olympui. 

Cm, Come, Antony, and young OctaTiiu, come, 
Bevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Casaius ia a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he Iotos ; brav'd by his brother : 
Check'd like a bondman ; all bis faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, learu'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. 0, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou beest a Roman, take it forth ; 
J, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Cssar ; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst thou lov'dat him 

better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheath your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Caa, Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood iil-temper'd, vezeth him ? 

Bru, When 1 spoke that I was ill-temper'd too. 

Caa, Do you confess so much } Give me your 
hand. 

Bru* And my heart too. 

Cat. Brutus !«- 

Bru, Wliat's the matter ? 

Caa. Have tou not love enough to bear with me 
When that rasu humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful. 

Bru, xes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He*ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Enter Luciutjb and Titinxus. 

Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Caa. And come yourselves, and bring Messala 
with you, 
Immediately to us. 

[Exeunt Lucilius and Titimius. 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Caa. I did not think you could have been bo 

angry. 
Bru. Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Caa. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Bru. No man bears sorrow better.— Portia is 

dead. 
Caa. Ha! Portia? 
Bru. She is dead. 

Caa. How 'scap'd I killing when I cross'd you 
so?— 
insupportable and touching loss I 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru.^ Impatient of my absence ; 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong; — ^for with her 

death 
That tidings came :— With this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallow'd fire. 
Qaa. And died so ? 
Bru, Even so. 



Caa. ye immortal gods ! 

Enter Luaus, with wine and tapera, 

Bru. Speak no more of her. — Give me a bowl 
of wine: — 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks, 

Caa My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge : 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup ; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. [Drinks. 

Se-enter Titiniub, with Messala. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius:— Welcome, good Mes- 
sala.— 
Now sit we dose about this taper here, 
And call in (question our necessities. 

Caa, Portia, art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more, I pray you. — 

Messala, I have here received letters. 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Mea. Myself have letters of the self-same tenor. 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Btu. No, Messala. 

Mea, Nothing in your letters writ of her? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala. 

Mea. That, methinks, is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you ? Hear you aught of her 
in yours? 

Mea. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 

Mea, Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell ; 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bru. Why, farewell, Portia.— We must die, 
Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mea. Even so great men great losses should 
endure. 

Caa, I have as much of this in art as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Bru, Well, to our work alive. What do you 
think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Cm. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Cm. This it is; 

'Tis better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still. 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Brtf. Good reasons must, of force, give place to 
better. 
The people, 'twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refresh'd, new-added, and encouragM ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off. 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back. 
The enemy increaseth every day. 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the fiood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
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And we miut take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our yentures. 

Caa. Then, with your will, g;o on : 

We'll along ourselyes, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru, The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

Cos. No more. Good night ; 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bm, Lucius, my gown, \Bxit Lucius.] Fare- 
well, good Messala;^ 



Good night, Titinius :— Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

CJas. my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never com^ such aiyision 'tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru^ Everything is well. 

Cos, Good night, my lord. 

Bru, Good night, good brother. 

Tit,y Mea, Good night, lord Brutus. 

Bru^ Farewell, every one. 

\^Exe%mt, 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— 1%« P/a*«»o/ Philippi. 
Enter Octavius^ Antony, and their Armyt, 

Oct, Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. 
Tou said the enemy would not come down. 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 
It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant, Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But 'tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mesi. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out,' 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct, Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
; Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct, I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 

[March, 

Brum. J^^^ Brutus, Cabsius, and their Army; 
LudLius, TiTiNius, MnssAUk, and othert, 

Ca$, Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to a^e ! 
But, since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together ; 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru, Even bv the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself: — I know not how, 
Bat I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life : — arming myself with patience, 
To stay the providence of some high powers, 
That governs us below. 

Cos, Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Through the streets of Home ? 



Bru, No, Cassias, no ; think not, thou noble 
Eoman, 
That ever Brutus will ^o bound to Rome : 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet a^ain I know not. 
Therefore our lasting farewell take : — 
For ever and for eyer» farewell, Cassias ! 
If we do meet again, why,, we shall smile i"^ 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Cos. For ever and for ever,, farewell, Brutus I 
If we do meet again, we'll smile, indeed ; 
If not, 'tis true this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on.— 0, that a man might 
know 
The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end. 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho ! away ! 

SCENE.— TAtf same. The Field of Battle, 
Alarum, Enter Brutus and Mbssaia. 

Bru, Ride, ride, Messala, ride and give these 
bills 
Unto the legions on the other side : 

\_Loud alarum. 
Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius* wing, 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Messala : let them aU come down. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE. — The same. Another part of the 
Field, 

Alarum, Enter Cassius and Titinius. 

Cae, 0, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myself have to mine own turn'd enemy; 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

2Ht. Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos'd. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cob. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titi- 
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Are those my tenU where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Cos, Titinius, if thou lov*8t me, 

Mount thou my horse, and bide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again ; that I ma^ rest assur'd 
Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit. 1 will be here again, even with a thought. 

Cos Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 
My sight was ever tliick ; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou noCst about the field. — 

[^£xit Pindarus. 
This day I breathed first: time is come round, 
And where I did begin there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what news? 

Pw. [Above.] my lord ! 

Cos. What news ? 

Fin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen that make to him on the spur. 
Yet he spurs on.— Now they are almost on him ; 
Now, Titinius! — Now some light: — 0, he 'lights 

too; — 
He's ta'en ; — ^and hark ! they shout for joy. 

ISh&ut. 

Cas. Come down, behold no more. — 
0, coward that I am, to live so long. 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! 

JEnter Pikdabus. 

Gome hither, sirrah ; 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid tiiee do 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 

oath ! 
Now, be a freeman ; and, with this good sword, 
That ran through Cesar's bowels, search this 

bosom. 
Stand not to answer ; Here, take thou the hilts ; 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now. 
Guide thou the sword. —Caesar, thou artreveng'd. 
Even with the sword that kiU'd thee. [^Diea. 

Fin, So, I am free ; yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. Cassius! 
Far from this countiy Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. 

Jte-enterTiTimvaf with Messala. 

Mea. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power. 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Tit. Tliese tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

Mes, Where did you leave him ? 

^*^« All disconsolate, 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
^ Mea. Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. my heart ! 

Mea. Is not that he ? 

^'^* No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more.— setting sun ! 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 
So in his red blood Cassius' dav is set ; 
The sun of Rome is set 1 Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are 

done! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 



Mea. Mistrust of good success hath done this 
deed. 
hateful error, melancholy's child ! 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? 

Tit. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pin- 
darus ? 

Mea. Seek him, Titinius ; whilst I go to meet 
The noble firutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears: I may say, thrusting it; 
For piercing steel, and darts envenomed. 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the wiiile. 

l£xit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 
Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 
And bid me gi ve't thee } Didst thou not hear their 

shouts? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything. 
Hut bold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 
By your leave, gods : — This is a Roman's part : 
Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. 

IDiea. 
Alarum. He-enter Messala, with Brutus, young 
Cato, Stuato, Volumniub, and Lucilius. 

Bru, Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ^ 

Mes. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bru. Julius Ciesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarums. 

Cato. Brave Titinius ! 

Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Cassius! 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these ? 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe more 

tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body ; 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 
Jjest it discomfort us.— Lucilius, come ; — 
And come, young Cato ; let us to the field. — 
Labco and Flavius, set our battles on ;— 
' lis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. [Exeunt. 

^OK^E.'^AnotTier part of the Field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardamus, Clitus, Strato, 

and Volume lus. 

Bru. ,Come, poor remains of friends, rest on 

this rock. 
Cli. Statilius show'd the torchlight; but, my 
lord, 
He came not back ; he is or ta'en or slain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus; Slaying is the 
word; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus.-— 

[ WJiiapering, 
Cli. What, J, my lord ? No, not for all the world. 
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Bru, Peace, then, no words. 
Come hither, good Yolumnius: list a word. 

Vol. What says mj lord ? 

JBru, Why, this, Yolumnius : 

I know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord. 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Yolumnius. 
Thuu seest the world, Yolumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies hare b«at us to the pit : 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Yolumnius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Vol. That's notftu office for a friend, my lord. 
[Alarum still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here. 

Bru. Farewell to you— and you;— and you, 
Yolumnius.— 

Strato, thou hast heen all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee' too, Strato. — Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man hut he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By tins vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at Once ; for Brutus' tongue 
Htith almost ended his life's history: 
I^ight hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would 

rest, 
That have but labour d to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry within; Fly, fly, fly ! 

Cli. Fly, my lord, fly! 

Bru. Hence ; I will follow. 

[Exeunt Cli., Dar., and Yol. 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy lifi hath had some snatch of honour in it: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face. 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

Stra. Give me your hand first : Fare you well, 
my lord. 

Bru. Farewell, good Strato.— Casar, now be 
stiU: 



I kilPd not thee with half so good a will. 

[He runs on hie sword, and diet. 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, 
Messala, Lucilius, and their army. 

Oct. What man is that ? 

Mea. My master's man.— Strato, where is thy 

master ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage yon are in, 
Messala ; 
The conquerors can but make a flre of hifti ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus should be found.— I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou hast prov'd Lucilius' saying true. 
Oet. All that serv'd Brutus, I will entertain 
them. 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 
Stra, Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oct. Do so, good Messala. 
Mee. How died my master, Strato ? 

Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 
Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to my master. 
Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them 
all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Ceesar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So miz'd in him that Nature might stand up. 
And say to all the world, *^ This was a man I" 
Oct. According to his virtue let us use 
him. 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, order'd honourably.- 
So call the fleld to rest : and let's away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. 

[Exiunt. 
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SCENE. — SoMSTiMxs IK Englaio); sometimxs is Fban€e. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— Northampton. A Room of State in 
the Palace, 

Enter 'Kiiif; John, Qaeen Elinob, Pembboeb, 
Essex, Saubbttby, and others^ with Chatillon. 

King John, Now say, Chatillon, what would 
France with us ? 

Chat, Thus, after greeting, speaks the King t>f 
France, 
In my hehaviour, to the majesty, 
The horrow'd majesty of England here. 

Mli. A strange beginning ; — borrowed majesty ! 

Jr. John, Silence, good mother ; hear the em- 
bassy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles ; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand, 



Thy nephew and right royal sovereign, 

K, John, What follows if we disallow of this ? 
Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody 
war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
K, John, Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood, 
Controlment for controlment : so answer France. 
Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my 
mouth. 
The farthest limit of my embassy. 
K. John. Bear mine to him^ and so depart in 
peace: 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France : 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard : 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen presage of your own decay. 
An honourable conduct let him have : — 
Pembroke, look to't : Farewell, Chatillon.' 

lEj^eunt. 



act II. 



SCENE.— France. Bt^fore the walls of Algiers, 

Enter on one side the Archduke of Attstbia, and 
Forces ; on the other ^ Philip, King of France, 
and Forced i Lewis, Constance, Abthttb, and 
Attendants. 

Lew. Before Angiers well met, brave Austria. 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 



And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : 
And, for amends to his posterity, 
At our importance hither has he come. 
To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf ; 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John ; 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth, God shall forgive you Cceur-de-Lion's 
death, 
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The rather, that you give his offsprkig life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war : 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained loye : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lew, A noble boy ! Who would not do thee 
right? 

Aust, Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore. 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tide, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
Even till that England, hedgM in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
I, Conaf Of take his mother's thanks, a widow's 

thanks, 
TUl your strong hand shall help to give him 

strength 
To make a more requital to your love. 

Au8t, The peace of heaven is theirs that Uft 
their swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K, Fhi, Weil, then, to work ; our cannon shall 
be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town. 
Call for our chiefest men of discipliue. 
To cull the plot of best advantages ; 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Comt, Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood : 
My Lord Ghatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war j 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

Enter Chatillon. 

K, Phi, A wonder, lady ! — lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. — 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord. 
We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Choi, Then turn your forces from this paltry 
siege, 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have stay'd, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient* to this town. 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother- queen, 
An At^.f stirring him to blood and strife ; 
With her, her niece, the Lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a bastard of the king's deceased : 
And all the unsettled humours of the land, — 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries. 
With ladies' fsices, and fierce dragons' spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 

* Expeditious. t ^t^> goddess of revenge. 



To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath* in Christendom. 
The interruption of their churlish drums 

[DrufM heat. 
Cuts off more circumstance : They are at hand. 
To parley or to fight ; therefore prepare. 

JC. Phi, How much unlook'd for is this expe- 
dition ! 
Au8, By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 
Enter King John, Eunos, Blakch, the Bastard, 
(Pembboee, and Forces. ^ 
K. John. Peace be to France ; if France in peace 

permit 

Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 
If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to 

heaven. 
K, Phi. Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love ; and for that England's sake, 
With burthen of our armoiu: here we sweat : 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine : 
But thou from loving England art so far. 
That thou hast under-wrought his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ;— 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his : 
This little abstract doth contain that large. 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's : in the name of God, 
How comes it, then, that thou art called a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest ? 
K, John. From what hast thou this great com- 

mission, France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 
K. Phi. From that supernal judge, that sturs good 

thoughts 
In any breart of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong ; 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 
K. Phi. Lewis, determine what we shall do 

straight. 
Lew. Women and fools, break off your conference. 
King John, this is the very sum of all, — 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 
K. John. My life as soon : — I do defy thee, 

France. . 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 

* Mischief. 
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EH. Come to (hy g;nindame, child. 

Const, Do, child, go to it' grandamc, child 5 
Give grandame kingdom, and it' grandame will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 
There's a good grandame. 

Arth, Good, my mother, peace 1 

I would that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Eli, His mother shames him so, poor boy, he 
weeps. 

CoruL His grandame's wrongs, and not his 
mother's shames, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls fnira his poor 

eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

K. Fhi. Peace, lady ; pause, or be more tem- 
perate : 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Anglers ; let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Citizens upon the Walls. 

at. Who is ir. that hath warn'd us to the walls ? 

K. Phi. 'lis France for England. 

K, John, England, for itself : 

You men of Anglers, and my loving subjects ! 

K, Phi. You loving men of Anglers, Arthur's 
subjects, 
Our trumpet called you to this gentle parle — 

K, John, For our advantage ; — Therefore hear 
us first. 
These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of ' our town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, 
Who painfully, with much expedient march 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates. 
To save unscratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks, 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 
To make a shaking fever in your walls> 
They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears : 
Which trust accordingly, kind citizens. 
And let us in. 

Cit» In brief, we are the King of England's 
subjects ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K, John, Acknowledge then the king, and let 
me in. 
' CRt, That can we not: but he that proves the 

king. 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramra'd up our gates against the world. 

K, John, Doth not the crown of England prove 
the king ? 

at. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K, John. Then God forgive the sin of all those 
souls, 
That to their everlasting residence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 



K. Phi, Amen, Amen I— Mount, cbevBliers ! to 

arms ! 
K. John, Up higher to the plain ; where we'll 
set forth, 
In best appointment, all our regiments. 
Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
K, Phi. It shall be so ; — [/o Lewis.] and at 
the other hill 
Command the rest to stand. — God, and our right ! 

lExeunt. 

SCENE.— TAe tame. 

Alarums and Excursions ; then a Retreat. Enter 
a French Herald, with Trumfets, to the Gates. 

F. Her. You men of Anglers, open wide your 
gates, 
And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in ; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 
Whose sons He scattered on the bleeding ground ; 
Many a widow's husband grovelling lies. 
Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth ; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly displayed, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king and yours ! 

E'ter an English Herald, with Trumpets, 

E, Her, Rejoice, you men of Anglers, ring your 
bells ; 
King John, your king and England's, doth ap- 
proach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver bright. 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood : 
Our colours do return in those same hands. 
That did display them when we first march'd forth. 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Hubert, Heralds, from off our towers we might 
behold, 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured : 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have an- 

swer'd blows ; 
Strength match'd with strength, and power con- 
fronted power : 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest, while they weigh so. 

K, Phi, England, thou hast not sav'd one drop 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more : And by this hand I swear, 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks. 
Before "we will lay down our just-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we 

bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead ; 
Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss. 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Bast, Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory tow(n, 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
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K, John, Whose party do the townsmen yet 
admit ? 

K, Phi, Speak, citizens, for England ; who's 
your king r 

Hubert. The King of England, when we know 
the king. 

K. Phi, Know him in us, that here hold up his 
right, 

K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy^ 
And hear possession of our person here ; 
Lord of our presence, Anglers, and of you. 

Hubert. Hear us, great kings ; vouchsafe a 
while to stay, 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-fac'd league ; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come sacrifices for the field : 
Persevere not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John. Speak on, with favour ; we are bent 
to hear. 

Hubert, That daughter there of Spain, the Lady 
Blanch, 
Is near to England : Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid : 
If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue. 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 
Whose veins bound richer Llood than Lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virute, birth, 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete ; 
O, two such silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 
And two such shores to two such streams made one, 
Two such controlHng bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can, 
To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fiing wide ope. 
And give you entrance ; but, without this match, 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion, no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

Mi. Son, list to this conjunction, make this 
match ; 
Give our niece a dowry lare^e enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so Surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty firuit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper : urge them, while their 

souls 
Are capable o' this ambition. 

Hubert. Why answer not the double!m8Jestie8 
This friendly treaty of our threaien'd town ? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been 
forward first 
To speak unto this city : What say you ? 

K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
son, 
Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 



As she in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K. Phi. What sayst thou, boy ? look in the 
lady's face. 

Lew. I do, my lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 
The shadow ot myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow : 
I do protest, I never lov'd myself, 
Till now infixed I beheld myself. 
Drawn in ihe flattering table of her eye. 

^Whispers with BLANCH. 

Blanch. My uncle's will, in this respect, is mine, 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 
That anything he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ease translate it to my will ; 
Or, if you will, to speak more properly, 
I will enforce it easily to ray love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 
Than this, — that nothing do I see in you, 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should be 

your judge. 
That I can find should merit any hate. 

K, John. What say these young ones ? What 
say you, my niece } 

Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak, then. Prince Dauphin ; can 
you love this lady ? 

Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love : 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Yolquessen, Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces. 
With her to thee ; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin. 
Philip of France, if thou he pleasM withal. 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

K. Phi. It likes us welL Young princes, close 
your hands. 

Aust. And your lips too ; for I am well assur'd 
That I did so, when I was first assured. 

£, Phi. Now, citizens of Anglers, ope your 
gates. 
Let in that amity which you have made ; . 
For at Saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd. 
Is not the Lady Constance in this troop ? 
I know she is not ; for this match, made up. 
Her presence would have interrupted much : 
Where is she and her son ? tell me who knows. 

Z^w. She is sad and passionate at your high- 
ness' tent. 

Kf Phi. And, by ray faith, this league, that we 
have made. 
Will give her sadness very little cure. 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came ; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way. 
To our own vantage. 

K. John. We will heal up all. 

For we'll create^young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — Call the Lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
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To our solemnity : — I trust we shall. 
If not fill up the measure of her will, J 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so. 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us,. 
To this unlook'd-for, unprepared pomp. 

lExeunt all but the Bastard.— 7%e 
Citizens retire from the walla. 
Bast, Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part : 
And France, whose armour, conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God*8 own soldier, rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 
That broker that still breaks the pate of faith ; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all. 
Commodity,* the bias of the world ; 
The world, who of itself is poised well. 
Made to run even ; upon even ground ; 

* Commodity meaas interest, conyenienee. 



Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias. 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Mak«s it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent : 

And this same bias, this commodity, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from bis own determined aid. 

From a resolv'd and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. — 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 'i 

But for because he hath not woo*d me yet ; 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would salute my palm ;j 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raUeth on the rich. 

Weil, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, — there is no sin but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say, — there is no vice but beggary ; 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain be my lord ! for I will worship thee ! ^Exit, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— TAe tame. The French King's Tent, 

Enter Constance, Abthub, and Salisbu&t. 

Const, Gone to be married ! gone to swear a 
peace ! 
False blood to false blood joined ! Gone to be 

friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those pro- 
vinces ? 
It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be ; thou dost but say, 'tis so : 
I trust I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man ; 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish' d for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ; 
Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears j 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears j 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And though thou now confess thou didst but jest 
With my vex'd spirits, I cannot take a truce, 
Biit they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal, As true, as, I believe, you think them false. 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men. 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. — 



Lewis marry Blanch ! 0, boy, then where art thou ? 
France friend with England ! what becomes of me ? 

Arih. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const, If thou, that bidd'st me be content, wert 
grim. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending mark^ 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and Fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of Nature's gifts thou mayst with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose : but Fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone. 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal, Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Cbnst. Thou may'st, thou shalt, I will not go 
with thee : 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud : 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief is so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here t and sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[^She throws herself on the ground. 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, 
Elinob, Bastard, Axtstbia, and Attendants. 

K. Phi, 'Tis true, fair daughter; and this blessed 
day 
Ever in France shall be kept festival ; 
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The yearly coarse that hrings this day about 
Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holiday ; 

[^Eisinff. 
What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letters shoald be set, 
Among the high tidea, in the kalendar ? 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 
K. Fhi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no 

cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day. 
Have I not pawned to you my majesty ? 

Const. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touched and 

tried, 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it wiih yours : 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd 

kings! 
A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens I 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset. 
Set arm'd discord 'twixt these perjur'd kings! 
Hear me, hear me ! 

Au8t. Lady Constance, peace, 

r Const, War ! war ! no peace ! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges ! Austria ! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou 

coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villany I 
Thou ever strong upon the stron'gest side ! 
Thou Fortune's chaihpion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too. 
And sooth' st up greatness. Thou cold-blooded 

slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier > Bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes } 
And wear a lion's hide ! doff* it for shame, 
And hang a calf's-kin on those recreant limbs. 
JLust. 0, that a man should speak those words 

to me! 
Bast. And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant 

limbs. 
Aust. Thou dar'st not say so, yillain, for thy 

life. 
Bast. And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant 

limbs. 
K. John. We like not this ; thou dost forget 

thyself. 

Enter Panditlph. 

K, Fhi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 

Pand.. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretic ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head. 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

EU, Look'st thou pale, France ? do not let go 
thy hand. 



Doffit 



take off. 



iT. Fh\ I am perplex*d^ and know not what to 

say. 
Fand. What canst thou say, but will perplex 
thee more, 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curs'd ? 

K, Phi. Good reverend father, make my person 
yours, 
And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit : 
And ihe conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and linked together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows. 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms and our royal selves. 
And shall these hands, so lately purged of blood, 
So newly joined in love, so strong in both, 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 
Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with 

Heaven, 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 
Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow ^ 
Of true sincerity ? O, holy sir, 
My reverend father, let it not be so ; ' 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order ; and then we shail be bless'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church ! , 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse, on her revolting son. 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, ' 
A chased lion by the mortal paw, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost 
hold. 

K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my 
faith. 

Pand. So mak'st thou faith an'enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, sett'st oath to oath, 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform'd ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st is sworn against thyself, 
Therefore, thy later vows, against thy first, 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself : 
And better conquest never canst thou make. 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions : 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know 
The peril of our curses light on thse 
So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off. 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

Lew. Father, to arms ! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding-day ? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 
What, shall our feast be kept with, slaughter'd 

men? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 
Clamours ot hell, be measures to our pomp ? 
husband, hear me ! — ah, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth I^ven for that name, 

H 
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Which till this time my tongue did te'er pro- 
nounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arm> 
Against mine uncle. 

Const. O, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore- thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love, "What motive 
may 
^t stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

Contt. That which upholdeth him that thee 
upholds, 
His honour : 0, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 

Lew. I muse your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

rand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K. Fhi. Thou Shalt not need :— England, I'll 
fall from thee. 

Const. O fair return of banish'd majesty I 

Eli. foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K. John. France, thou sbalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 

Blanch. The sun's o'ercast^with blood: Fair 
day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withat ? 
I am with both ; each army hath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandame, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 

Lew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 

. Blanch. There, where my fortune lives, there 

my life dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance to- 
gether. — [Exit Bastard. 
France, I am burn*d up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage whose heat hath this condition. 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, and dearest-valued blood, of France, 

K. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou 
shalt turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats. — To 
arms let's hie ! lExeunt. 

SCENE. — The sane. I lains near Anglers. 

Alarmns; Excursion ; Retreat, Enter King 
John, Elinob, Abthus, the Bastard, Hubbbt, 
and Lords. 

K, John. So shall it be ; your grace shall stay 

behind, [To Eli. 

So strongly guarded. — Cousin, look not so sad. 

[To Abth. 
Thy grandame loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Arth. 0, this will make my mother die with 

grief. 

K. John. Cousin, [to the Bastard.] away for 
England ; haste before : 
And; ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 



Of hoarding abbots ; imprisoned angels 
Set thou at Uberty : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in his utmost Jorce. 

Bast, Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me 
back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
1 leave your highness. [Exit Bastard. 

EU. Come, hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 
[She takes Aeth. aside. 

K. John. Come, hither, Hubert. O, my gentle 
Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,— 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By Heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Eub. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to 
say so yet : 
But thou shalt have : and creep time ne'er so slow, 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, — But let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 
To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on into. the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand. 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 
Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words, 
Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 
But ah, I will not ; — Yet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov'st me well. 

Hub, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On ^on young boy : I'll tell thee what,* my friend, 
He IS a very serpent in my wa^ ; 
And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth troad. 
He lies before me: Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Eub. And I'll keep him so 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Muh, My lord .> 

K, John, A grave. 

Huh. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 

I could be merry now; Hubert, I love thee. 
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Well, I'll not Bay what I intend for thee ; 

Kemember. Madam, fare you well ; 

I'll send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

Eli. My blessing go with thee I 

K, John, For England, cousin, go : 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.— On toward Calais, ho ! 

lEjeeunt. 

SCENE.— TAe same. The French King's tent. 



Enter King Puiup, Lewis, 
Attendants. 



Pandulfh, and 



Fand. Courage and comfort ! all shall yet go well. 

K, Fhi. What can go well, when we have run 
BO ill ? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Anglers lost ? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner ? divers dear friends slain ? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing^ interruption, spite of France } 

Lew, What he huth won that hath he fortified ; 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd. 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause. 
Doth want example : Who hath rea<l, or heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K, Fhi. Well could X bear that England had 
this praise. 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
lu the vile prison of afflicted breath : — 
I prithee, lady, go away with me. 

Const. Lo, now! now see the issue of your 
peace. 

K, Phi. Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle 
Constance ! 
' Const, No,,I defy all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death, amiable, lovely death ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lusting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself ; 
Come, grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st. 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love, 
0, come to me ! 

Fand, Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 

Const, Thou art not holy to believe me so ; 
I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine : 
My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost ; 
I am not mad : — I would to Heaven I were I 
For then, 'tis like I should forget myself; 
O, if I could, what grief should I furget ! 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver'd of these woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were road, I should forget my sou ; 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The diifcrent plague of each calamity. 



K, Fhi. Bind np those tresseB : O, what Jove I 
note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen. 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. 

K. Fhi. Bind up your hairs. 

Qtnst. Yes, that I will ; And wherefore will I 
do it ? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 

that these hands could so redeem my son. 
As they have given these hairs their liberty ! 
But now I envy at their liberty. 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven ; - 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire,* 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 

And so he'll die : and, rising so again. 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 

1 shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Fand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Const, He talks to me that never had a son. 

K. Phi. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
rhen, have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well ; had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do. — 
L will not keep this form upon my head, 

[^Tearinff off her head-dress. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow's cure! [Exit, 

K, Phi, I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 

[Exit. 

Lew, There's nothing in this world can make 
me joy ; 

Life is as tedious afl a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's 

taste, 
That it yields nought but shame and bitterness. 

Fand. Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest ; evils, that take leave. 
On their departure most of all show evil ; 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Fand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 

No, no ; when fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

'lis strange to think how much king John bath lost 

* Breaths. 
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In this whicb he accounts so clearly won : 

Are not you griev'd that Arthur is his prisoner ? 

Lew. As heartily as he is glad he bath him. 

Fond, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Kow hear me speak, with a prophetic spirit ; 
John hath seizM Arthur ; aud it cannot be, 
That» whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The misplac'd John should entertain an hour, 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest ; 
A sceptre, snatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Must be as boisterously maintained as gain'd; 
^nd he that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up : 
That John may stand then Arthur needs must fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew. But what shall I srain by youn^ Arthur's 
fall? • ^ " *^ 

Pand. You, in the right of Lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim tUat Arthur did. 

Lew, May be, he will not touch young Arthur's 
life. 
But hold himself safe in his prlsonment. 



Pand, 0, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall reyolt from hiro, 
And kiss the hpe of unacquainted change : 
And pick strong matter of reyolt and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
And, O, what better matter breeds for yon, 
Than I have nam'd ! — The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity ; If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand Englibh to their side ; 
Or, as a little snow, tumbled about, 
Auon beeomes a mountain. noble dauphin, 
Go with me to the king ; 'Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discontent. 
Now that their souU are topful of offence. 
For England go ; 1 will whet on the king. 

Lew, Strong reasons make strange actions ; Let 
us go; 
If you say ay, the king will not aay no. {Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— Northampton. A Itoom in the Castle. 

Enter Hdbe&t and two Attendants. 

Hvh. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thou 
stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth. 
And bind the boy, which you will find with me, 
Fast to the chair; be heedful; hence, and watch. 
1 Attend, I hope your warrant will bear out 

the deed. 
Hub, Uncleanly scruples! Fear not you; look 
to't. — [Exeunt Attendants. 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Aethub. 

Arth, Good morrow, Hubert. 

Mub. ^ Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth, As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. — You are sad. 

Huh, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as nighf. 
Only for wantonnesa. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me ; 
He is afraid of me, and I of him ; 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son ? 
No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Tuerefore I will be sudden, and despatch; [Aside. 

Arth, Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to- 
day : 



In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Sub. His words do take possession of my 
bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing/ a paper.] 
1 must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out of mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 
Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect ; 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine 
eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And vv ill you? 

ffub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When Jyour head 
did but ache,' 
I knit my hand-kercher about your brows, 
(The best 1 had, a princess wrought it me), 
And I did never asK it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you? and. Where lies your 

grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still. 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty loye. 
And call it cunning ; do, an if you will ; 
If Heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill. 
Why, then you must.— Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you ? 

^^' I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth, Ah , none, but in this iron age, would do it ! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
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ApproacMag near tbese eyes, would drink my tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation, 

Even in the matter of mine innocence : 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 

And if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ'd him. No tongue but 

Hubert's— 
; Sub, Come forth. [Stamps, 

He-enter Attendants, wjlth cords, ironSj ^e. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. 0, save me, Hubert, save mei my eyes 
are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub, Give me the iron, 1 say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist'rous- 
rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven sake, Hubert^ let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet at a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Kor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
"Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Sub, Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleasM to be from such a 
deed. [JExeunt Attendants. 

Arth, Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : — 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Sub, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth, Is there no remedy ? 

Sub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven 1— that there were but a mote 
in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boist'rous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
- Sub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not> Hubert ! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So 1 may keep mine eyes. 0, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you I 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
Aud would not harm me. 

Sub, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with 
grief. 
Being create for comfort, to be us*d 
In undeserved extremes : See else yourself; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Sub. Eut with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth, And if you do, you will but make it blush. 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong, 



Deny their office; only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends. 

Creatures of Hote for mercy lacking luiet. 

Sub, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine 
eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet an* I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert ! all this 
while 
You were disguised. 

Sub. Peace : no more. Adieu ; 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not ofiend thee. 

Arth, heaven !— I thank thee, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ; no more : Go closely in with me. 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— TA« same. Before the Castle. 
Enter Arthur, on the walls, 

ArtK The wall is high ; and yet will I leap 
down ; — 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not I — 
There's few, or none, do know me ; if they did. 
This ship-boy's semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 
I am afraid ; and yet I'll venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbt, 
I'll find a thousand shifts to get away : 
As good to die and go, as die and stay. 

[Leaps down. 
me ! my uncle's spirit is in these stones : — 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones ! 

[Lies. 

Enter Peubroilb, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sai. Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmund's- 
Bury; 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Fern. Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 

Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whose private with me, of the dauphin's love. 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-mcrrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or rather then set forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days* journey, lords, or e'er we meet* 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, disteroper'd 
lords! 
The king, by roe, requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hatii dispossess'd himself of us. 
We will not liue his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks : 
Keturn and tell him so ; we know the worst. 

Bast. Whate'er you think, good words, I think, 
were best. 

Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason 
now. 

Bast. But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, 't were reason you had manners now. 

Bern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 

Bast. 'Tis true ; to hurt his master, no man else. 
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Sal. This is the prison : What is he lies here ? 
[Seeinff Arthor. 

Fern, death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty I 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murther, as hating what himself hath done, 
Dotli lay it open, to urge on reyenge. • 

£uj/ Or when he doum'd this beauty to a grave, 
Pound it too precious princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Eicbard, what think you ? You have 
beheld, 
Or have you read, or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almost think, although you see, 
That you do see? could thought, without this 

object. 
Form such another ? This is the very top, 
The height, the crtst, or crest unto the crest, 
Of murther*8 arms : this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or staring rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Fern, All murthers past do stand excus'd in this : 
And this so sole, and so unmatchable. 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, 
To the yet unbegotten sin of time ; 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

£ast. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ? — 
We had a kind of light what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
The practise and the purpose of the king : 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless eiccellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 
Kever to taste the pleasures of the world. 
Never to be infected with delight. 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
Till I have set a glory to this hand. 
By giving it the worship of revenge. 
, Fern,, Big. Our souls religiously confirm thy 
words. 

Enter Hubert. 

Sal. Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Sub. I am no villain. 

Sal. Must I rob the law ? 

[Browing his sword. 
' Bast. Tour sword is bright, sir : put it up again. 

Sal. Not till I sheath it in a murtherer's skin. 

Huh. Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand back, 
I say; 
By Heaven, I think my sword's as sharp as yours ; 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; 
Lest ly by marking of your rage, forget 



Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Fern. Cut him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I Bay» 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
bridge ? 
Second a villain and murtherer ? 

Hub. Lord bigot, 1 am none. 

Big. Who kill'd this prince ? 

Huh. 'Tis not an hour since I left him well : 
I honoured him, I lov'd him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet lile's lo^s. 

Sai. Trust not those cunning waters of bis eyes. 
For villa. ny is not without such rheura ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th' uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house; 
For I am stifled with the smell of sin. 

Big. Awa)', toward Bury, to the dauphin there ! 

Fern, There, tell the king, he may inquire us 
out. [Exeunt Lords. 

Bast. Here's a good world !— Knew you of this 
fair work ? 

Hub Upon my soul, — 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair, 
And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or, would'st thou drown 

thyself. 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be, as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up. — 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms. — 

I am amaz*d, methinks ; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
How easy dost thou take all England up ! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven ; and Fngland now is left 
To tug and scramble, and to part by the teeth 
The uuow'd interest of proud-sweUin^ state. 
Now, for the bare-pick'a bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 
Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 
Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits. 
As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast. 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 
Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with speed ; 1^1 to the king. 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— ^ Flain, near St. Edmund's-Bury. 

Enter in armsj Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, 
Pbmb&okb, Biqot, and Soldiers. 

Zew. Mj Lord Melun, let this be copied out. 
And keep it safe for our remembrance : 



Return the precedent to these lords again ; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 
SaL Upon our sides it never shall be broken.. 
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AnHf noble daaphin, albeit we swear 

A Toluntary zeal, and unure'd faith, 

To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 

SboTild seek a plaster by contemn'd reYolt, 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 

By making many. O, it grieves my soul, 

'J'hat I must draw this metal from my side 

To be a widow-maker ; 

And is't not pity, my grieved friends. 

That we, the sons and children of this isle, 

Were born to see so sad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we step after a stranger, march 

Upon her gectle bosom, and fill up 

Her enemi b' ranks (I must withdraw and weep 

Upon the spot of this enforced cause), 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here ? 

What, here ? — nation, that thou couldst remove ! 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, 

Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 

And grapple thee unto a pagan shore ; 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to spend it so unneighbourly ! 

' Zew. A noble temper dost thou show in this, 

And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility. 

O, what a noble combat hast thou fought, 

Between compulsion and a brave respect ! 

JiCt me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That silverly doth progpress on thy cheeks ; 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears. 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops, 

This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 

Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 

Figured quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm ; 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 

That never saw the giant world enrag'd ; 

Kor met with fortune oth r than at feasts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossipping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity, 

As Lewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine* 

Unter Pandulph, attended. 

And even there, methinks, an angel spakej 
Look where the holy legate comes apace, ~ 
To eive us warrant from the hand of Heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

Fan, Hail, noble prince of France ! 

The next is this, — King John hath reconcil'd 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 
That so 8to3d ont against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome : 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war ; 
Tliat, like a lion foster'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of ijeace, 
And be no further harmful than in show. 

Zew. Tour grace shall pardon me, I will not 
back; 
I am too high-born to be propertied, . 



To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving- man, and instrument. 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. '*' 

Tour breath first kindled the dead coal of wars, 

Between this chastis'd kingdom and myself, 

Tea, thrust this enterprise into my heart; 

And come you now to tell me, John hath made 

His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 

I, by the honour of W marriage-bed. 

After youn^ Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And, now it is half-conquer'd, must I back 

Because that John bath made his peace with 

Rome? 
Am I Rome's slave ? What penny hath Rome 

borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent. 
To underprop this action ? Is't not I, 
That undergo this charge ? Who else but I ? 
Have I not here the best cards for the game. 
To win this easy match play'd for a crown ? 
And shall I now give o'er the yielded set ? 
No, no, on my soul it never shall be said. 
Pand. Tou look but on the outside of this work» 
Zew. Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war. 
And cull'd these fiery spirits from the world, 
To outlook conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[Trumpet emmdt. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us } 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast, According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience ; I am sent to speak ; 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limite<l unto my tongue. 

Fand. The dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporise with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says he'll not lay down his arms. 

Bast, By all the blood that ever fury breath 'd. 
The youth says well : now hear our English king. 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 
He is prepar'd ; and reason too, he should ; 
This apish and unmannerlv approach, 
This harness'd masque and unadvis'd revel, 
This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops. 
The king doth smile at : and is well prepared 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
Know, the gallant monarch is in arms : 
And like an eagle o'er his aery towers. 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.— 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids. 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their neelds to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Zew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in 
peace : 
We grant thou canst outscold us : fare thee well : 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a babbler. 

Fmd» Give me leave to speak. 
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Bast, No, I will speak. 

Lew, We will attend to neither ; — 

Strike np our drams to find this dangler out. 
Bast. And thou shalt find it, dauphin, do not 
douht. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE.— 7%« same, u^ Field of Battle, 
Alarums, Enter King John and Hubbbt. 

K, John. How goes the day with us ? 0, tell 

me, Hubert. 
JIub. Badly, I fear : How fares your inajesty ? 
K, John. This fever, that hath troubled me so 
long, 
Lies heavy on me : O, my heart ia sick ! 

JSnter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires your majesty to leave the field, 
And send him word by me which way you go. 

K, John, Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the 
abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort ; for the great supply, 
That was expected by the dauphin here, 
Are wrack'd three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ah me ! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on toward Swinstead : to my litter straight ; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. 

[Exeunt, 

E'iter Lbwis and his Train, 

Lew, The sun of heaven, methought, was loth 

to set. 
But stay'd, and made the western welkin blush. 
When the English measured backward their own 

ground. 
In faint retire : 0, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
And wound our taitered colours clearly up, 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where is my prince, the dauphin ? 
Lew. Here : — Wliat news. 

Mess. The Count Melun is slain ; the English 
lords, 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off: 
And your supply, which you have wish'd so long, 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin Sands. * 
Lew, Ah, foul shrewd news ! — Beshrew thy very 
heart 1 
I did not think to be so sad to-night 
As this hath made me. — Who was he that said, 
King John did fly an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers ? 
Mess. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lew, Well ; keep good quarter and good care 
to-night; 
The day shall not be up so soon as T, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE.— TA^ orchard of Swinstead Abbey. 
Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

F. Sen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd. corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the sours frail dwelling- 
bouse) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes. 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 
Enter Pembroke. 

Fern. His highness yet doth speak ; and holds 
belief. 
That,, being brought intathe open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

F, Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here. — 
Doth he still rage > [Exit Bigot. 

Fern. He is more'patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen. O vanity of sickness ! fierce extremes. 
In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 
Death, having pre^'d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them invisible f and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies \ 
Which, in their throng and press to that last h(dd, 
Confound themselves.. 'Tis strange, that death 

should sing. 
I am the cygnet to this pale'faint swan. 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
Uis soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sail, Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are 
bom 
To set a form upon that indigest. 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Ee-enter Bigot and Attendants, who bring in 

King John in a chair, 
K, John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow- 
room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen] 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
F. Hen. How fares your majesty ? 

K. John, Poisoned,— ill fare; — dead, forsook, 
cast off; 
And none of you will bid the winter come» 
Nor let my kingdom^s rivers take their course 
Through my bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss niy parched lips. 
And comfort me with cold: — I ao not ask you 

much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait, 
And so ungrateful, you deny mo that. 
JP. Hen, that there were some virtue in my 
tears, 
That might relieve you ! 

K. John, The salt in them is ho t. 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastard. 
JT. John. cousin, thou art come to set mine 
eye. 
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Th« tackle of my heart it cracVd and burnt; 
And all the shroads^wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered, 
And then all this thou seest is but a clod, 
And modulo of confounded royalty. 

Bast. The dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where, Heaven ne knows, now we shall answer 

him: 
For, in a night, the best part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove. 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

[TheKiSQ dies. 
Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an 

ear.— 
My liege I my lord ! -» But now a king, — now 

thus. 
P. Hen, Even so must I run on, and even so 

stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Bast. Art thou gone so ? I do but stay behind 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your right 

spheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now yoar mended 

faiths ; 
And instantly return with me again, 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land : 
Straight let us seek, or ^straight we shall be 

sought; 
The dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal, It seems you know not then so much 

as we; 
The Cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 



Who half an hour since came from the danphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take, 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it, when he seea 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath despatched 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal. 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords. 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so : — And you, my noble prince. 
With other princes that may best be spar'd. 
Shall wait upon yuur father's funeral. 

jP. ffen. At Worcester must his body be in« 
terr'd, 
For so he will'd it 

Bast, Thither shall it then, 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land I 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal, And the like tender of our love we make. 
To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Sen, I have a kind soul, Ihat would give 
you thanks. 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Bast, 0, let us pay the time but needful woe. 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.-^ 
This England never did, nor never shall. 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms. 
And we shall shock them : Nought shall make na 

rue, 
If England to itself do rest but trur. [Exeunt. 



KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Km a RiCHABD THE Second. 

MowBKAT, Duke of Norfolk, 
AuMSBLB, son to the Duke f^f York, 

EjLBL 07 SiXISBXTBT. 



EaBL op N0BTHUMBSBLA2n>. 

Sib Stbpheit Scboop. 
QuBEK lo King Richard, 

DUOHIBS OVTOBX. 

EXTON, Grooms^ 4ro. 



ACT L 



SCENE.— lofufon. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Richabd, who 
takes his seat on his throne ; Gaunt, and sevc" 
ral Noblemen, who take their places, A trum- 
pet is sounded, and answered by another trum- 



pet. Then enter NoBVOUC in armour, preceded^ 
by a Herald. 

K, Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder champion, 
The cause of his arrival here in arms ; 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 

I 
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To swear bim in the justice of his ctuse. 

Mar, Id God's name and the king's, say who 
thou art, 
And'why thou com'st thus knightly dad in arms : 
Against what man thou cora'st, and what thy 

quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thine oath ; 
And so defend thee, Heaven, and tiiy valour 1 

Nor, My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk ; 
"Who hither come engaged by my oath 
(Which Heaven defend a knight should violate !) 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God, my king, and my succeeding issue, 
Against the Duke of Hereford, that appeals me ; 
And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm. 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 
A traitor to my God, my king, and me ; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me Heaven ! 

IHe taket his seat, 

Trun^et sounds. Enter BOLnraBKOKB in armour, 
preceded by a Herald. 
K. Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither, 
Thus plated in habiliments of war ; 
And formally according to our law 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 
Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore com'rt* 
thou hither. 
Before King Richard, in his royal lists ^ 
Against whom comest thou? and what's thy 

quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee Heaven ! 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby; 
Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms, 
To prove, by Heaven's grace, and my body's 

valour. 
In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 
To God of heaven, King Richard, and to me ; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me Heaven ! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold, 
Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists. 
Except the marshal, and such ofiScers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

BoUng. Lord Marshal, let me kiss my sove- 
reign's hand. 
And bow my knee before his majesty ; 
For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving farewell, of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your 
highness. 
And craves to kiss your hand, and take his leave. 
K, Mich. We will descend, and hold him in our 
arms. 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right. 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 
Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 
BoUng, My noble cousin ! 

{^Norfolk advances and knetls to Richard. 
Nor. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy 
foot: 



I am disgrac'd, imp^ach'd, and baffled here ; ^ 

Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom*d spear ; 

The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 

Which breath'd this poison. My dear, dear lord, 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation : that away. 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay, 

A jewel in a ten-times barr'd-up chest, 

Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

And IRising.} howe'er Heaven, or fortune cast 

my lot. 
There lives, or dies, true to King Richard's throne, 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman : 
Never did captive with a freer heart -^ 
Cast oflT his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroll'd enfranchisement, 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary. 
Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years ; 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jest. 
Go I to fight ; Truth hath a quiet breast. 
' K. Rich. Farewell, my lord ; securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 
Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 
[The Ktsq and the Lords return to their seats. 
Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance : and God defend the right ! 
Sound, trumpets ; and set forward combatants. 

[^A charge sounded. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 
K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and 
their spears. 
And both return now to their chairs again : 
Withdraw with us : and let the trumpets sound, 
While we return these dukes what we decree. — 

lA long flourish. 
Draw near, [To the Combatants. 

And list, what vrith our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth shall not be soil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 1 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbours' 

swords ; 
Therefore, we banish you our territories : 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death. 
Till twice five summers have enrich'd our fields. 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 
BoUng. Your will be done : This must my com- 
fort be 
That sun which warms you here, shall shine on me. 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent, * 
Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 
K, Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 
doom. 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce ; .^ 
The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; — 
The hopeless word of, never to return. 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 
Nor, A heavy sentence, my roost sovereign 
liege. 
And all unlook'd-for from your highness' mouth : 
A dearer merit, not so deep a maim* 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 
Have I deserv'd at your highness' hands. 
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The language I haye learn'd these forty jears, 
My native English, now I must forego : 
And now my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstring' d viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas'd up, 
Or» being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips ; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 
Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 
What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native 
breath } 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate ; 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Nor, Then thus I turn me from my country's 
light, 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night 

{^Retiring, 

K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with 
thee. 
Lay on our royal sword your banish'd hands ; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to Heaven, 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves), 
To keep the oath that we administer : — 
You never shall (so help you tritth and Heaven !) 
Embrace each other's love in banishment ; 
Nor ever look upon each other's face ; 
Nor ever write, regreet, or reconcile 
This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 
Nor ever by advised purport meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
'Gainst us, our state, oar subjects, or our land. 

Boling. 1 swear. 

Nor. And I, to keep all this. 

Boling. Norfolk, — so far as to mine enemy ; — 
By this time, had the king permitted us, 
One of our souls had wander'd in the air, 
Banish'd this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 
As now our flesh is banish'd from this land : 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly this realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

Nor. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were a traitor, 
My name be blotted from the book of life. 
And I from heavep banish'd as from hence ! 
But what thou art. Heaven, thou, and I do know ; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 
Farewell, my liege : — Now no way can I stray : 
Save back to England ; all the world's my way. 

\Ex%t. 

K. Rich. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart ; thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish'd years 
Pluck'd four away : — Six frozen winters spent, 
Return [To Boling.] with welcome home from 

banishment, 
' Boling. How long a time lies in one little word ! 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs, 
End in a word ; Such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that, in regard of me, 
He shortens four years of my son's exile j 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 
For ere the six years that he hath to spend 



Can change their moons, and bring their times 

about. 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light. 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich, Why, uncle, thou hast many years to 
live. 

Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canst 
give; 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow. 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 
Thy word is current with him for my death : 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K. Rich. Thy son is banish'd upon good advice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party verdict gave ; 
Why at our justice seem'st thou then to lower ? 

Gaunt. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion 
sour. 
You urged me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father : 
(0, had it been a stranger, not my child, 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mild : 
A partial slander sought I to avoid. 
And in the sentence my own life destroy'd.) 
Alas, I look'd when some of you should say, 
I was too strict to make mine own away ; 
But you gave leave to mine unwilling tongue. 
Against my will, to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell :— -and, uncle, bid 
him so ; 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go.* 

[Flourish. Exeunt K. Richaed and Train. 

Jum. Cousin, farewell : what presence must not 
know. 
From where you do remain, let paper show. 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I ; for I will ride 
As far as land will let me by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy 
words, 
That thou return'st no greeting to thy friends ? 

Boling. 1 have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's oflioe shall be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Gaunt. Thy gnef is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling, Joy, absent, grief is present for that 
time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters ? they are quickly 
gone. 

Boling. To men in joy ; but grief makes one 
hour ten. 

Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak'st for 
pleasure. 

Boling, My heart vrill sigh when I miscall it so, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return, 

Boiing, Nay, rather, every tedious stride I 
make, 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages^ and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
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But thtt I WM t joorneymtn to grief t 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of Heayen yisits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not, the king did hanish thee ; 
But thou the king: Woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 
And not, the king exiled thee : or suppose. 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou 

com' St. 
Suppose the singing birds musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence* 

strew 'd ; 
The flowers, fair ladies;. and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure or a dance : 

* The court 



For gnarling* sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Boling, 0, who can hold a fire in his band, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow. 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
0, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt, Come, come, my son, I'll bring thee on 
thy way : 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 

Boling. Then England's ground, farewell ; sweet 
soil, adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banish'd, yet a true-born Englishman. 

[^Exeunt. 
* Qaarllng means growling. 



ACT III. 



SCENE. — A Room in the Duke of Laitoabteb'b 
Palace; the duke on a couch, ToBK beside him, 

Oaunt. Will the king come ? that I may breathe 
my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth, 
York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your 
breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Oaunt, O, but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony ; 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in 

vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in 

pain. 
He, that no more may say, is listen'd more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to 
glose ; 
More are men's ends mark'd, than their lives 
before ; 
The setting sun, and music at the close 
(As the last taste of sweets is sweetest), last, 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long past ; 
Though Bichard my life's counsel would not hear. 
My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 
York. No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering 
sounds, 
As praises of his state : then, there are found 
Lascivious metres ; to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen : 
Direct not him, whose way himself will choose ; 
'Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt thou 
lose. 
Oaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired ; 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him : 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last ; 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 



Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

1 his royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi- paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of w^ar ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precions stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

ITus blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 

England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed, and famous for their birth. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home 
(For Christian service, and true chivalry) 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leasM out (I die pronouncing it). 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ; 
That England, that was wont to conquer others. 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself : 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

K, Rich. What comfort, man ? How is't with 
aged Gaunt } 

Oaunt. O, how that name befits my composition ; 
Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 
And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt f 
For sleeping England long time have I watch'd; / 
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Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is iny strict fast, — I mean my children's looks ; 
And, therein fasting, bast thou made me gaunt ; 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
K, Rich, Can sick men play so nicely with their 

names ? 
Oaunt, No, misery makes sport to mock itself : 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
K, Rich. Should dying men flatter with those 

that live ? 
Gaunt. No, no ; men living flatter those that die. 
K. Rich. Thou, now a dying, say*st thou flat- 

terest me. 
Gaunt, Oh ! no ; thou diest, though I the sicker 

be. 
K, Rich, I am in health, I breathe, and see 

thee ill. 
Gaunt. Now, He that made, me knows I see 
thee ill ; 
III in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than the land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick : 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Coramitt*st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee. 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
O, had thy grandsire, with a prophet's eye. 
Seen how his sun's son should destroy his sons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess'd, 
Which art possess'd now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a shame to let this land by lease : 
But, for thy world, enjoying but this land, 
Is it no more than shame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England thou art, and not king : 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law ; 

And 

K. Rich, And thou a lunatic lean-witted fool, I 
Presuming on an ague's privilege, 
Dar'st thou with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek ; chasing the royal blood, 
With fury, from his native residence. 
Now by my seat's right royal majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son, 
This tongue, that runs so roundly in thy head. 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders. 
Gaunt. Of spare me not, my brother Edward's 
son; 
For that I was his father Edward's son ; 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous'd : 
My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven 'mongst happy souls !) 
May be a precedent and witness good. 
That thou respect'st not spilling Edward's blood : 
Join with the present sickness that 1 have ; 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age. 
To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! — 
These words hereafter thy tormcnters be !— 



Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live, that love and honour have. 

{^Exity tome out by hi8 Attendants. 
K, Rich, And let them die, that age and suUens 
have : 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 
York, I do beseech your majesty, impute his 
words 
To wayward sicl^liness and age in him : 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 
K, Rich, Wight : you say true : as Hereford's 
love, so his ; 
As theirs, so mine *, and all be as it is. 

SCENE. — The wilds in Gloucestershire. Bo- 
LINOBBOKE with army, enter YoEK, attended, 
Boling, Here comes his grace in person. My 
gracious uncle. \_Kneel8, 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy 
knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 
BoUng. My gracious uncle ! 
York. Tut, tut! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle, 
i am no traitor's uncle ; and that word, grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 
Why have those banish'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground P 
But then more why, Why have they dared to 

march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 
Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war. 
And ostentation of despised arms ? 
Com'st thou because the anointed king is hence ? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 
And* in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 
O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine. 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee. 
And minister correction to thy fault ! 

Boling, My gracious uncle, let me know mj 
fault ; 
On what condition stands it, and wherein P 

York. Even in condition of the worst degree, — 
In gross rebellion and detested treason : 
Thou art a banished man, and here art come 
Before the expiration of thy time, 
In braving arms against thy sovereign.* 

Boling, ■■ As I waa banish'd, I was banish'd 
Hereford: 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 
And, noble uncle, I beseeeh your grace. 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye : 
You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive : 0, then, my father ! 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn'd 
A wand'ring vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? 
If that my cousin king be King of England, 
It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down, 
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He sliould have found his uncle Ganut a father, 
To rouse bis wrongs, and chase them to the buy. 
I am denied to sue my liyery here, 
And yet my letters-patent gire me leave : 
My father's goods are all distraiu'd and sold; 
And these, aud all, are all amiss employ'd. 
What would you have me do ? i am a subject. 
And challenge law : Attorneys are dented me ', 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To ray ittherituuce of free descent. 

North, The noble duke hath been too much 
abus'd. 

Boss. It stands your grace upon, to do him right. 

Willo, Base meu by his endowments are made 
great. 

Tork, My lords of England, let me tell yon 
this, — 
I have had feeling of my cousin's wrongs. 
And labour'd all 1 could to do him right: 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 
To find out right with wrongs,— it may not be ; 
And you that do abet him in this kind, 
Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all. 

North, The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own : and, for the right of that. 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let hiut ne'er breathe that breaks that oath. 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms, 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 
Because my power is weak, and all ill left : 
But, if I could, by him that gave me life, 
I would attach you all, and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 
But, since I cannot, be it known to you, 
I do remain as neuter. So fare you well ; — 
Unless you please to enter in the castle, 
And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept. 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol Castle : which, they say, is held 
By Bushy, Bagot^ and their compUces, 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 
Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 

York, It may be I'll go with you ; — but yet I'll 
pause ; 
For I am loth to break our country's laws. 
Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 
Things past redress are now with me past care. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE.— T/t^ Coast of Wales. A Castle in 
view. 

Flourish of trumpets ; enter Eino Richard, 
Bishop of Carlislb, Aumbrlb, and Soldiers. 

JT. Bich. Barkloughly Castle call you this at 

hand? 
Aum. Tea, my lord. How brooks your grace 

the air, 
After late tossing on the breaking seas ? 

K, Rich, Needs must I like it well ; I weep for 

joy. 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' 

hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles, in meeting ; 



So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense : 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doinsr annoyance to the treacherous feet. 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies: 
And when they from my bosom pluck a flower. 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 
Whose double tongue may, with a mortal touch, 
Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords: 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms. 
Bis/iop. Fear not, my lord ; that Power, that 
made you king. 
Hath power to keep you king, in spite of all. 
[The means that Ileaven yields must be enibrac'd. 
And not neglected ; ebe, if Heaven would, 
And we will not. Heaven's offer we refuse ; 
The proffer'd means of succour and redress.] 
Awn. He means, my lord, that we are too re- 
miss; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security. 
Grows strong and great, in substance, and in 
friends. 
K, Rich, Discomfortable cousin ! know'st thoa 
not. 
That, when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, ^ 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. 
In murthers and in outrage, bloody here ; 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball. 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 
And darts his light through every guilty hole. 
Then murthers, treasons, and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being pluckM from off their 

backs. 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 
So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, — 
Who, all this while hath revelled in the night, 
Whilst we were wand'ring with the antipodes^— 
Shall see us rising in onr throne the east. 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 
Not able to endure the sight of day, 
But self-affrighted, tremble at his sin. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king : 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord : 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath preas'd, ^ 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown. 
Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel : then, if angels fight. 
Weak men must fall ; for Heaven still guards the 
right 

Enter Salisbukt. 

Welcome, my lord ; How far off lies your power ? 

Sal, Nor near, nor farther off, my gracious lon1» 

Than this weak arm: Liscomtort guides my 

tongue. 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One dav too late, I fear, my noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 
0, call back yesterday, bid time return, 
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And thou shalfe have tweWe iliousaiid fighting men : 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy 

state ; 
For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Buliugbroke, dispersed and fled. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege ; why looks your grace 

so pale ? 
JT. Rich, But now, the blood of twenty thou- 
sand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And, till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side ; 
For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege; remember who you 

are. 
JT. JRich, 1 had forgot myeelf ; Am I not king ? 
Awake thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleepest. 
Is not the king's name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name ! a puuy subject strikes 
At tby great glory. — Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king. Are we not high ? 
High be our thoughts : I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who 
Comes here ? 

Enter Scboop, 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my 
liege. 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him. 

K.Eieh. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'd ; 
The worst is worldly loss, thou canst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost? why, 'tWHS my care; 
And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we } 
Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 
"We'll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 
Eevolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us ; 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 
The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your highness is so 
arm*d 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores ; 
As if the world were all dissolved to tears. 
So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel, and hearts harder than 



White beards have armM their thin and hairless 

scalp 
Against t)iy majesty; and boys, with women's 

voices. 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown ; 
T)iy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Against thy seat : both young and old rebel. 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 
K. Eich. Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tale 

so ill. 
Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? where isBagot ? 
"What is become of Bushy ? where is Green t 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 



Scroop. Peace have they made with hitn, indeed, 

my lord. 
K. Rich. villains, vipers, damn'd without 

redemption I 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that sting my 

heart! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas ! 
Would they make peace ? terrible bell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, cbanjj;ingbis property. 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : 
Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with bands : those whom you 

curse 
Have felt the worst of death's destroying wound, 
And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. 
Anm. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wilt- 
shire dead? 
Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their 

heads. 
Aum, Where is the duke, my father, with his 

power ? 
K.Rich. No matter where. Of comfort no man 

speak ; 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath. 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all, are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death ; 
And that small model of the barren earth. 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For Heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : — 
How some have been depos'd, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd : 
Some poison'd by their wives, som€ sleeping kill'd ; 
All murther'd : — For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court ; ana there the antic sifs, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp, — 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable, — and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle walls, and — farewell, 

king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but mistook me all this while : 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief. 
Need friends : — Subjected thus. 
How can you say to me — I am a king ? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne'er wail their present 

WOfS, 

But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresses strength. 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe^ 
And so your follies flght against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain ; no worse can come, to fight : 
And fight and die, is death destroying death ; 
Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. 

Aum, My father hath a power, inquire of him ; 
And learn to make « body of a limb. 
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JT. JJiVA. Thou cbid'stme well ;— Proud Boling- 
broke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
Tbis ague-fit of fear is over-blown, 
An easy task it is to win our own. 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his 
power? [broke; 

Scroop, Your uncle York is join'd with Boling- 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his faction. 

JT. Jtich, Thou hast said enough.— 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

[To AuM. 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 
What say you now ? What comfort haye we now ? 
By Heaven, I'll hate hira everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go to Flint Castle *, there I'll pine away ; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kingiy woe obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land tliat hath some hope to grow. 
For I have none.— Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

JT. £ieh. He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers, let them hence. — Away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair duy. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE.— Wales. Before Flint Castle. 

JEnter Richard, York, Northumberland, and 

others, 

K, £ieh. We were amaz'd ; and thus long have 
we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 

[roNoHTH. 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king ; 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence .^• 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss'd us from our stewardship; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 
And though you think that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their souls, by turning them from us. 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends ; 
Yet know, — my master, God omnipotent. 
Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf. 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 
That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Boliiigbroke (for yond', methinks, he is), 
That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason : He is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face ; 
Change the compleiion of her maid-pale peace, 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures' grass with faithful English blood.. 

North. The King of Heaven forbid, our lord 
the kin^ 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush'd upon ! Thy thrice-noble cousin, 



Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kisa thy hand; 
And by the honouraWe tomb he swears. 
That stands upon jrour royal grandsire's hones;' 
And by the royalties of both your blood. 
Currents that spring from one most gracious head; 
His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees; 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 
His glittering arms he will commend to rust. 
His barbed steeds to stables, an<i his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just; 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 
JT. £ich, Northumberland, say,— thus the king 
returns :— 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither; 
And all the number of his fair demands ^ 
Shall be accomplish'd without contradiction : 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast. 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commands. 
We do debase ourself, cousin, do we not, 

[ To Auubrlb. 
To look so'poorly, and to speak so fair ? 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die ? 

Aum. No, good my lord; let's fight with gentle 
words, [swords. 

Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
JT. Bieh. God! God I that e'er this tongue 
of mine. 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth ! O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 
Or that I could forget what I have been ! 
Or not remember what I must be now ! 
u^Mift. Northumberland comes back from Boling- 
broke. [he submit ? 
JT. Bich, What must the king do now? Must 
The king shall do it Must he be depos'd >^ 
The king shall be contented : Must he lose 
The name of king ? o' G^d's name, let it go : 
I'll give my jewels, for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 
My guy apparel, for an alms-man's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets, for a dish of wood ; 
My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff; 
My subjects, for a pair of carved saints : 
And my large kingdom, for a little grave, 
A little little prave, an obscure grave : — 
Or I'll be buned in the king's highway. 
Some way of common trade, where subjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign's head : 
For on my heart they tread, now whilst I live ; 
And, buried once, why not upon my head ? 
Aumerle, thou weep'st.j My tender-hearted 

cousin ! — 
We'll make foul weather with despised tears ; 
Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer com. 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 
Or shall we play the wantons with our woes. 
And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 
As thus ; — To drop them still upon one place. 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and, therein laid, — *' There liom 
Two kinsmen, digg'd their graves with weeping 

eyes?" 
Would not this ill do well .>— Well, well, I se« 
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I talk but idly, and you mock at me. — 
IMost mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 
What says KiDg Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you ; may*t please you to come down ? 
K, Rich, Down, down, I come like glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

[North, retires to Bolino. 
In the base court ? Base court, where kings grow 

base. 
To come at traitors' calls, and do them grace. 
In the base court? Gome down? Down court: 

down king ! 
For night-owls shriek, where mountain larks 
should sing. [Exeunt from above. 

Boling. What says his majesty ? 
North. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man;* 
Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richabd, and his^ Attendants below. 

Baling. Stand all apart. 
And show fair duty to hk majesty, 
My gracious lord, — [Kneeling. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely 
knee, 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it ; 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. 
Than my unpleasM eye see your courtesy. 
Up, cousin, up ; your heart is up I know. 
Thus high at least [toitching his own head], although 
your knee be low. 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for mine 
own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, 
and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve : — They well deserve 
to have, . 
That know the strong'st and surest way to get. 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies. — 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, 1*11 give, and willing too ; 
For do we must what force will have us do. — 
Set on towards London : — Cousin, is it so ? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 

SCENE.— Westminster Hull. Bolingbroke in 
council. 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to tbee 
From plume-pluck'd Richard ; who with willing 

soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : 
Ascend his throne, descending now from him,-— 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 

Boling. In God's name, I'll ascend the regal 
throne. 
Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct. [Exit. 



Boling. Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 
Procure your sureties for your day of answer ; 
Little are we beholden to your love, ' [.To Ca&l. 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter York, imth King Richard, and Officers 
bearing the crown, ^c. 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reigned ? I hardly yet have learn'd 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : — 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I will remember 
The favours of these men ; Were they not mine ? 
Did they not sometime cry^ all hail ! to me ? 
So Judas did to Christ : but he in twelve, 
Found truth in all, but one ; I, in twelve thousand, 

none, 
God save the king ! — will no man say, amen ? 
Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. 
God save the king ! although I be not he ; 
And yet, amen, if Heaven do think him me. — 
To do what service am I sent for hither? 

York. To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make the offer, — 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 

JT. Rich. Give me the crown : — Here, cousin, 
seize the crown ; 
Here, on this side my hand ; on that side thine. 
Now is tljis golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes two buckets filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water : 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high, 

Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 

K. Rich. My crown I am, but still ray griefs 
are mine : 
You may my glories and my state depose. 
But not my griefs; still am I king of those. 

Bohng. Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K. Rich, Ay, no ; no, ay ; for I must nothing 
be; 
Therefore no, no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me how I will undo myself: — 
I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart ; 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm. 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths : 
All pomp and majesty I do forowear; 
My manors, rents, revenues, I forego ; 
My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me * 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to thee ! 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev'd,' 
And thou with all pleas'd, that hast all achieved! 
Long mayst thou hve in Richard's seat to sit, 
God save King Henry, unking'd Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 
What more remains ? 

North. No more, but that you read 

[Offering apaper. 
These accusations, and these grievous crimes. 
Committed by your person, and your followers, , 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 
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That by confessing tbem, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd. 

K. Rich. Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weaVd-up follies ! Gentle Northun barland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 
Wo\ild it not shame thee, in so fair a troop, 
To read a lecture of them ? If thou woula'st, 
There should'st thou find one heinous article, 
Containing tbe deposing of a king, 
And crackling the strong warrant of an oath, 
Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of Hea- 
ven: — 
Ka]r, all of you, that stand and look upon me, 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 
Thoufi^h some of you, with Pilate, wash your hands, 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver'd me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, despatch ; read over these articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes aid full of tears, I ciinnot 
see: 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much, 
But they can set a sort of traitors here. 
Kay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 
I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 
For I have given here my soul's consent 
To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 
Make glory base ; a sovereignty a slave ; 
Proud majesty a subject ; state a peasant. 

North. My lord, 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught, insult- 
ing man, 
Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no title, — 
No, not that name was ^iven me at the font, — 
But 'tis usurp*d -.—Alack the heavy day, 
That I have worn so many winters out. 
And know not now what name to call myself! 
Good king,— ereat king — (and yet not greatly 

good). 
And if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, 
That it may show me what a face I have. 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boling, Go some of you, and letch a looking- 
glass. [Exit an Attendant. 

North, Bead o'er this paper, while the glass doth 
come. 

K. Rich. Fiend ! thou torment'st me ere I come 
to hell. 

Boling. Urge it no more, my Lord Northumber- 
land. 

North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 

K. Rich, They shall be satisfied ; Til read enough, 
When 1 do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that's myself. 



Re-enter Attendant, with a glass. 
Give me that glass, and therein will I read. 
No deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper.'wounds ? — 0, flattering glass. 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ? Was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 
Is this the face which fac'd so many follies, 
That was at last outfac'd by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in his face ; 
As brittle as the glory in the face ; 

[Bashes the glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack'd in an hundred shivers. 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport,— 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy'd my face. 

Bdling. The shadow of your sorrow hath de- 
stroy'd 
The shadow of yourself. 

K. Rich, Ha, say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow ? Ha ! let's see : — 
'Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 
That swells with silence in the tortur'd soul ; 
There lies the substance : and I thank thee, king, 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'st 
Me cause- to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I'll beg one boon, 
And then be gone, and trou{)le you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling, Name it, fair cousin. 

K, Rich. Fair cousin > I am greater than a king ; 
For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 
I have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Yet ask. 

K. Rich, And shall I have? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich, Then give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither? 

K, Rich, Whither you will, so I were from your 
sifhts. 

Boling, Go, some of yon, convey him to tbe 
Tower. 

K, Rich, 0, good! Convey ?— Conveyers are 
you all, 
That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall. 

[Exit King Eichard, some Lords, andaGvAr^, 

Boling. On Wednesday next, we "solemnly set 
down 
Our[coronation : lords, prepare yourselves. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— Ow<*t<fo the Tower, Eichard, attending 
Guards, the Queen and Ladies. 
K, Rich, Join not with grief, fair woman, do 
not so, 
To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul. 
To think our former state a happy dream ; 
Form which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this : I am sworn, brother, sweet, 



To grim necessity ; and be and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house : 
Our holy lives must win a new world's crown, 
Which ourprofane hours there have striuken down. 
Queen. What, is my Eichard both in shape and 
mind 
Transform'd and weakcn'd ? Hath Bolingbroke 
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Deposed thine intellect? Hath he been in thy 

heart ! 
The lion, dying, tbrusteth forth hts paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd ; and wilt thou, pupil-like. 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod ; 
And fawn on rage with base humility, 
Which art a lion, and a king of beasts ? 

K, Rich, A king of beasts, indeed'; if aught 
but beasts, 
I had been still a happy king of men. 
Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for 

France : 
Think I am dead ; and that eyen here thou tuk'st 
As from my death-bed, my last living leaye. 
In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks; and let them tell thee talcs 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 
An<1, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief. 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 
]''or why, the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 
And, in compassion, weep the fire out : 
And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Enter Northumberland, attended. 
North, My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is 
chang'd : 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you ; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 
K. Rich, Northumberland, thou ladder where 
withal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin, gathering head. 
Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all : 
And he shall think that thou, which know'st the 

way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again. 
Being ne'er so little nrg'd another way. 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear to hate ; and hate turns one, or both, 
To worthy danger, and deserved death. 

North, My guilt be on my head, and there an end 
Take leave, and part; for you must part forthwith. 
K. Rich. Doubly divorc'd ?~Bad man, ye violate 
A twofold marriage; 'twixt my crown and me 5 
And then betwixt me and my married wife. 
Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me ; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made. 
Part us, Northumberland : I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime. 
My ^queen to France ; from whence, set forth in 

pomp, 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Bent back like Hallowmas, or short'st of day 



And must we be divided ? must we part ? 
K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 

heart from heart. 
Queen. Banish us both, and send the king with me. 
North. That were some love, but littft policy. 
Queen^ Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 
K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one 

woe. 



Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here ; 
Better far off than near, be ne'er the near. 
Go count thy way with sighs ; I mine with groans. 
Q^een. So longest way shall have the longest 

moans. 
K. Rich, Twice for one step I'll groan, the way 
being short, 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing sorrow let's be brief, 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; 
Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 

IThey kiss. 
Queen. Give me mine own again; 'twere no 
good part. 
To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart. 

[Kiss again,, 
So, now I have mine own agijin, begone, 
That I may strive to kiil it with a groan. 

K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond 
delay ; 
Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE.— i)Mtfr»p^«m 0/ Richard's awrfBoLiNO- 
broke's entry into London. 

Btteh, My lord, you told me you would tell the 
rest. 
When weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York, Where did I leave ? 

Dtuh, At that sad stop, my lord. 

Where rude misgovern'd hands, from windows* 

tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 

York, Then, as I suid, the duke, great Boling- 
broke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. 
While all tongues cried — God save thee, Boling- 
broke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls, 
With painted imagery,* had said at once,— 
Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning. 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus, — I thank you, countrymen : 
And thus still doing, thus he pass'd along. 
Ihich, Alas, poor Richard ! where rides he the 
whilst ? 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried, God save him ; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, stcel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

* Tapestry hung from the windows. 
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But Heaven hath a hand in these events ; 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 
To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now, 
Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE.— ^ Soom in the Tower, 

JT. Mich, I have been studying how to compare 
This prison, where I live, nnto the world : 
And, for because the world is populous. 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer it out. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my seal; 
My soul, the father. 

And these same thoughts people this little world; 
In humours like the people of this world, 
For no thought is contented. The better sort, — 
As thoughts of things divine,— are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the faith itself 
Against the faith ; 

Thus play I, in one person, many people. 
And none contented : Sometimes am I a king, 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And BO I am : Then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king ; 
Then am I king'd again : and by-and-bv. 
Think that I am unking'd by Holingbroke, 
And straight am nothing .-—But, whate*er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, 
With nothing shall bepleas'd till he be eas'd 
With being nothing. Music do I hear ? [Music. 
Ha, ha ! keep time ; — How sour sweet music is. 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men's lives. 
And here have I the daintiness of ear, 
To check time broke in a disorder'd string; 
But, for the concord of my state and time. 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 
Enter Grooic, 

Oroom, Hail, royal prince ! 

JT. Rich. Thanks, noble peer ; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou ? and how comest thou hither, 
Where no mun ever comes, but that sad dog 
That brings me food, to make misfortune live ? 

Groom. I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 
When thou wert king ; who, travelling towards 
York, 



With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master's face. 
0, how it yearn'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London streets that coronation day. 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid ; 
That horse that I so carefully have dress'd ! 

K, i^tcA. Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle 
friend. 
How went he under him ? 

Groom, So proudly as if he had disdain'd the 
ground. 

K. Rich, So proud that Bolingbroke was on his 
backl 
That ja^7e hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This band hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? Would he not fall down 
(Since pride must have a fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back } 
Forgiveness, horse ! why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be aw*d by man, 
Wast born to bear ? 1 was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 
Spur-gairdf and tir'd, by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

[-Er»Y Groom. 

Enter Exton, and Servants, armed, 

K. Rich. How now ? what means death in this 
rude assault ? 
Villain, thine own hand yields thy death's instru- 
m en t. [Snatching a weapon^ and kiUing one. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[He kills anot/ier, then Exton strikes him down. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That staggers thus my person. — Exton, thy fierce 

hand 
Hiith with the king's blood stain'd the king's own 

land. 
Mount, mount, mv soul 1 thy seat is up on high ; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die, 

[J)ies, 
Exton, As full of valour as of royal blood : 
Both have I spilt ; would the deed were good ! 
For now the devil, that told me I did well. 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king I'll bear. 
Take hence the rest, and give them buiial here. 

[Exit. 
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Kino Hbnrt the Fourth 
Henrt, Frince of Wales, 
Duke op Clarbncb, 
DuKB OP Lancaster, 
Duke op Glostbr, 
Earl of Westmoreland, 
Earl of Warwick, 



1 



his sons. 



J 

\ of the King's party, 

ACT I 



Earl of Northumberland, 

GlfaooweU) 

Hotspur, 

Douglas, J 

Lady Percy. 



1 



etiemies to the 
King. 



SCENE.— Kino Henry in Council at West- 
jninster. 

Enter Westmoreland, Blunt, and others. 

K. Hen, So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils. 
To be commenced in stronds afar remote. 
No more the thirstjr entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood ; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoois 
Of hostile paces : Therefore, friends, 
As far us to the sepulchre of Christ 
(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag'd to fight), 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy : 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields. 
Over whose acres walk'd those blesiied feet. 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd, 
For our advantage, on the bitter c^ss. 
But this our purpose is a twelvemcmth old. 
And bootless *tis to tell you— we will go ; 
Therefore we meet not now : — Then let me hear 
Of you, ray gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

JFesL. My liege, this haste was hot in question. 
And many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight : when, all athwart, there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news ; 
Those worst was, — that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of lierefcnrdshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken, 
And a thousand of his people butchered. 

K, Hen, It seems, then, that the tidings of this 
broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

West. This, matched with other like, my gra- 
cious lord. 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did Import : 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever- valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met, 



Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour ; 
As by discharge of their artillery, 
And shape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 

K, Hen. Here is « dear and true indusirious 

friend, 
Sir Walttr Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain'd with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours : 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome 

news ; 
The Earl of Douglas is discomPted ; 
Ten thousand bold Scots, two-and-twenty knights, 
Balked in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon^s plains: Of prisoners, Hotspur 

took 
Mordake earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas ; and the earl of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and Ment* ith. 
And is not this an honourable spoil ? 
A gallanf prize ? ha, cousin, is it not ? 

West. In faith, 
It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 
K Sen. Yea, there thou mak'st me sad, and 

mak*st me sin, 
In envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of so bless'd a son : 
A son, who is the theme of honour's tongue ; 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant ; 
Who is sweet fortune's minion, and her pride : 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be prov'd. 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle -clothes our children where they lay. 
And call'd mine Percy, his Plantagenet! 
Then would 1 have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts ; — What think yov, 

coz*. 
Of this young Percy's pride ? the prisoners, 
Which he in his adventure hath surpris'd, 
To his own use he keeps ; and sends me word, 
I shall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 
West. This is his uncle's teaching, this is 

Worcester, 
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Malevolent to you in all aspects ; 

Which make him prune' himself, and bristle up 

The crest of youth against your dignity. 

JT. Sen. But I have sent for him to answer this : 
And, for this cause, awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
Cousin, on Wednesday next, our council we 
Will hold at Windsor ; and so inform the lords ; 
But come yourself with speed|to us again ; 
For more 's to be said and to be done, 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 

West, 1 will, my liege. [Exeunt, 

— Another Boom in the Palace. 
Enter Thb King, Hotspur, and others. 
Mot. But, I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly dress'd. 
Fresh as a bride-groom ; and his chin new reap'd, 
ShowM like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pnuncet-box,* which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took't away again ; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

* A small box for perfumes. 



Took it^n snuff; and still he smti'd and talk'd ; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 

He caird them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a^slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay ,+ 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or should not ; — for he made me mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentle-woman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the 

mark !), 
And telling me the sovreign'st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; 
And that it was great pity, so it was. 
That villainous saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. 

I A parrot. 



ACT II. 



SCENE.— Warkworth. A Room in the Castle. 
Hotspur enters : to him his Wife. 

Lady. O, my good lord, why are 'you thus 

alone ? 
Tell me, sweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep? 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth. 
And start so often when thou sitt'st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thv cheeks ; 
And given my treasures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey*d musing and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch'd, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars : 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed ; 
Cry, Courage !— to the field ! And thou hast talk'd 
Of sallies and retires ; of trenches, tents ; ^ 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin ; 
Of prisoners* ransom, and of soldiers slain, 
And all the currents* of a heady fight. 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, 
And thus hath so bestirr'd thee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. 
Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream : 
And in thy face strange motions have appear'cL 
Such as we see when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden haste. O, what portents 

are these ? 
Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 
Mot. What, ho ! is Gilliams with the packet 

goneP 

* Occurrences. 



Ser. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Mot. Hath Butler brought these horses from 
the sheriff ? 

Serv. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 

Mot, What horse ? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not ? 

Serv. It is, my lord. 

Mot. That roan shall be my throne. 

Well. I will back him straight : Esperance ! — 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

[Exit Servant. 

Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Mot. What say*st thou, my lady ? 

Lady. What is it carries you away ? 

Mot. Why, my horse, my love, my horse. 

Lady. In sooth, 

I'll know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title ; and hath sent for you, 
To line his enterprise : But if you go — 

Mot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 

Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly to this question that I shall ask. 
In faith, I'll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 

Mot. Away, 
Away, you trifler ! — Love?— I love thee not. 
What say'st thou, Kate ? what wouldst thou have 
with me ? 

Lady. Do you not love me ? do you not, indeed ? 
Well, do not, then ; for, since you love me not, 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me ? 
Nay, tell me, if you speak in jest, or no. 

Mot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am a horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate, 
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I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout ; 
Whither 1 must, I must ; and, to conclude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise ; but yet no further wise 
Than Harry Percy's wife ; constant you are, 
But yet a woman ; and for secrecy 
No lady closer j for 1 well believe 



Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know.. 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate ! 

Lady. H ow ! so far ? 

Hot. Not an inch farther. But hark you, Kate ; 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too ; 
To-day will 1 set forth, to-morrow, you . — 
Will this content you, Kate ? 

Lady. It must of force. [ExeutU, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— Wales. Glendower's House* 

Enter Hotspur, Worcbstbr, MoRRTiMER,'anrf 
Glendowbr. 

Glend. Sit. cousin Percy ; sit, good cousin 
Hotspur J 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, I) 

His cheek looks pale, and, with a rising sigh, 
He wisheth you in heaven. 

Sot. And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him ; at my nativity. 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burning cressets ;* and, at my birth. 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
ShakM like a coward. 

Sot. Why, so it would have done at the same 
season, if your mother's cat had but kittened, 
though yourself had ne'er been born. 

Glend. I say, the earth did shake when I was 
born. 

Sot. And I say, the earth wajs not of my mind. 
If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend, The heavens were all on fire, the earth 
did tremble. 

Sot. O, then the earth shook to see the^heavens 
on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. ^ 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again, — that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes j 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous io the frighted fields, 
These signs have mark'd me extraordinary ; 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is the living,--clipp'd in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, 

Wales,— 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Sot. I think there's no man speaks better 
Welsh : 
I'll to dinner. 

Mort. Peace, cousin Percy ; you will make him 
mad. 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

* Lights set cross-ways and upon poles, used in pro- 
cessions. 



Sot. Why, so can I ; or bo can any man : 
But will they come, when you do call for them ? 
Glend. Why, I can teach thee, cousin, to com- 
mand the devil. 
Sot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the 
devil. 
By telling truth ; Tell truth, and shame the devil. 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And I'U be sworn I have power to shame hm 

hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 
Mort. Come, come, no more of this unprofitable 

chat. 
Glen. The moon shines fair, you may away by 
night : 
I'll haste the writer, and, withal, 
Break with your wives of your departure hence : 
I am afraid mv daughter will run mad. 
So much she doteth on her Mortimer. [Exit. 

Mort. Fie, cousin Percy ! bow you cross my 

father ! 
Sot. I cannot choose. I tell you what,— 
He held me, last night, at least nine hours. 
In reckoning up the several devils' names 
That were his lackeys ; I cried, hum, — and well,— 

go to, — 
But mark'd him not a word. 0, he's as tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house : — I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me. 
In a summer-house in Christendom. 

JFor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame. 
And since your coming hither, have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault. 
Though sometimes it shows greatness, courage, 

blood, — 
And that's the dearest grace it renders you, — 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain ; 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men's hearts ; and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides. 
Beguiling them of commendation. 
Sot. Well, I am school'd ; good manners be your 
speed 1 [Exeunt, 

SCENE. — London. A Room in the Palace, 
Enter K. Henry, Prince of Wales, and Lords. 

K. Sen. Lords, give us leave ; the Prince of 
Wales and I 
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Must hare somo private conference; But be near 

at hand. 
For we shall presently hare need of you. 

[ JErtV Lords. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengemeut and a scourge for me : 
I3ut thou doesr, in thy passage of life, 
Make me believe that tbou art only maik'd 
For the hot vengeance and th^jrod of Xleaven,. 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me, else 
Could such inordinate and low desires. 
Such barren pleasures, rude society, 
As thou art match'd withal and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of tiiy blood. 
And hold their level with tliy princely heart? 

P. Hen. So please your majesty, I would I could 
Quit all oifences with as clear excuse, 
As well as, I am doubtless, I can purge 
Myself of many I am chargM withal : 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Haih faulty wandered and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 

K, Hen, God pardon thee ! — yet let me wonder, 
Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 
Which by thy youuger brother is supplied ; 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood: 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin'd ; and the soul of every man 
Proplietically does forethiuk thy fall. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So coramon-hackney'd in the eyes of men. 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crowU; 
Had still kept loyal to possession ; 
And left me in repuieless banishment, 
A fellow ot no mark, nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, 1 could not stir 
but, like a comet, I was wonder'd at : 
That men would tell their children— This is he; 
Others would say, — Where ? which is Bolingbroke? 
And then I stole all courtesy from ileaveu. 
And dress'd myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus I did keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne'er seen but wonder'd at : and so my state, 
Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast; 
And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin* wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burn'd : carded his state, 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 
Had his great name profaned with their sec ms : 
And in that very line, Harry, standest thou : 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With the participation ; not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desir'd to see thee more ; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 
♦ Bavin means brushwoo 1 . 



P. Hen, I shall hereafter, my thrice-gracious 
lord. 
Be more myself. 

K, Hen, For all the world, 

As thou art to this hour, was Bichard then. 
When I from France set foot at Bavenspurg ; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my sceptre, and my soul to boot, 
He bath more worthy interest to the state, 
Than thou, the shadow of succession : 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He duth fill flelds with harness in the realm : 
Turns head against the lion's armed jaws ; 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on, 
To bloody battles, and to bruising arms. 
Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathing clothes, 
ibis infant warrior, in his enterprises 
Discomforted great Douglas ; ta'en him. 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him once, 
To fill the mouth of deep defianne up. 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 
And what say you to this } Percy, North umber- 

laud, 
Th« archbisop's grace of York, Douglas, Mor- 
timer, 
Capitulate against us, and are up. 
But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ^ 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes. 
Which art my nearest and dearest enemy ? 
Thou that art like enough —through vassal fear. 
Base inclination and the start of spleen, — 
To fight against me under Percy's pay. 
To dog his heels, and curtsey^at his Itowns^ 
To show how much thou art degenerate. 
F, Hen, Do not think so, you shall not find it 
so; 
And God forgive them that so much have sway'd 
Tour maje8t)'s good thoughts away from me! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head, 
And, in the closing of some glorious day, 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son ; 
When I will wear a garment all of blood. 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask, 
Which, wash'd away, shall scour my shame with 

it. 
And that shall .be the day^ whene'er it lights. 
That this same child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 
And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet 
For every honour sitting on his helm, 
'Would they were multitudes; and on my head 
My shame's redoubled ! for the time will come 
Tuat I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf : 
And I will call him to so strict account, 
That he shall render every glory up, 
Tea, even the slightest worship of iiis time. 
Or 1 will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here : 
The which, if he be pleased, I shall perform. 
I do beaeech your majesty, may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance ; 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands;* 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths. 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow.f 
* Bonds. t Part. 
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K, Hm^K hundred tboTxsand rebels die in this:— 
Thou shalt hare charge and soyereign trust herein. 

JSmter Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are ftill of speed. 
Blunt, So hath the business that I come to 
speak of. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent me word, — 
That Douglas, and the English rebels, met» 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewsbury : 
A mightj and a fearful head they are, 
If promises be kept on every hand» 
As ever offered foul play in a state. 



K. Hen, The Earl of Westmorelancl set forth 
to-day ; 
With him my son. Lord John of Lancaster : 
For this advertisement is five days old :-^ 
On Wednesday next, Harry, thou shalt set for- 
ward; 
On Thursday, we ourselves will march : 
Our meeting is Bridgenorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Glostershire ; by which ac- 
count, 
Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth shall meet. 

l£xeunf. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— 2%^ Mebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 
HoTSFUB and others, Enter Ybbnom. 

Hot, My cousin Vernon ! "Welcome, by my soul. 

Ver, Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, 
lord. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
Is marching hitherwards ; with him, Prince John. 

Hot. No harm ; What more > 

Ver. And further, I have leam'd, 

The king himself in person hath set forth. 
Or hitherwards intended speedily, 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

HoU He shall be welcome too. Where is his 
son. 
The nimble-footed madcap. Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff*d the world aside. 
And bid it pass ? 

Ver, All fumish'd, all in arms : 

All plum'd, like estrid^es that wing the wind ; 
Bated, like eagles, having lately bath'd ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 



I saw young Harry with his beaver on. 
His cuisses* on his tbiehs, gallantly arm'd, 
Rise from the ^ound IDie feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into bis seat, 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. . 
Hot. No more, no more ; worse than the sun in 
March, 
This praise dotk nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They coma like sacrifices in their trim. 
And to the fire-ey'd maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them : 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit. 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 
And yet not ours :— Come, let me take my horse, 
Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
Against the bosom- of the Prince of Wales : 
Harry to Harry, sh^U not horse to horse 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse ? 
0, that Glendower were come ! 

[Exeunt all. 
* Fart of the armour. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— 2^ Jield of battle on the plains of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Emo ; enter Douglas. 

Douff. Another king ! they grow like Hydras* 
heads: 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them. -^ What art thou, 
That counterfeit'st the person of a king ? 

JT. Hen, The king himself; who, Douglas, 
grieves at heart, 
So many of his shadows thou hast met, 
And not the very king. I have two boys. 
Seek Percy and thyself, about the field ; 
But, seeing thou fall'st on me so luckily, 
I will assay thee ; so defend thyself. 
. Dotf^. I fear thou art another counterfeit ; 
And 7et, in faith, thou bear'st thee like a king. 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe'er thou be. 



And thus I win thee. 

IThey fight; the Enra being in danger, enter 
Prince Hbnby. 
P. Hen, Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou 
art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Strafford, Blunt, are in my 

arms: 
It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee ; 
Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 

[They fight; DovQULSfHet, 
Chcerly, my lord ; Blow fares your grace ? — 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton ; 1*11 to Clifton straight. 

K, Hen, Stay, and breathe awhile ; 
Thou hast redeem'd thy lost opinion : 
And showed thou mak'st some tender of my life, 
In this fair rescue thou bast br6ught to me. 
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P. Hen. Heaven ! they did me too much 
injury, 
That ever said I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were so, 1 might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you ; 
Which would have been as speedy in your end. 
As all the poisonous potions in the world, 
And sav'd the treacherous labour of your son. 

Enter Hotspub. 

Hot, If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon- 
mouth. 

i>. Htn. Thou speak' St as if I would deny my 
name. 

Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 

P. Hen, Why, then, I see 

A very valiant rebel of that name. 
I am the Prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more : 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 
Nor can one England brook a double reign. 
Of Harry Percy and the Piince of Wales. 

Hot. Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the one of us ; And 'would to Heaven, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

F, Hen, Til make it greater ere I part from thee ; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

iTheyfight, 



Hot. O, Harry, thou hast robVd me of my 

youth : 
( better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword 

my flesh : — 
But thought's the slave of life, and life time's fool ; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy. 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue : — No, Percy, thou art dust, 

And food for [Diet. 

P. Hen, For worms, brave Percy : Fare thee 

well, great heart ! 
lU-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk I 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough; — This earth, that bears thee 

dead. 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so great a show of zeal x 
But let my favours* hide thy mangled face; 
And, even in thy behalf, I'll thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember'd in thy epitaph. 

* ^carf with whieb be oov«rs Percy's ISMe. . 
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\ku torn. 



EiKO Heitbt. 

Pbince op Wales, ) . 

Pbincb John of Lavcasteb, 3 

Eabl op Westmobeland,) ^.. ^ - . .- ..^^ 

Sib Walteb Blount, ] •^'^"^ '^ '** **'^- 

Eabl op Nobthvmbebland. 



Eabl op Subbet. 
Eabl op Wabwick. 
Eabl op Hastings. 

Lady Kobthumbebland. 
Last Pebct. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— £{for« Northumberland Cattle. 
Enter Kobthumbebland and Mobton. 

North, Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 
So looks the strond, whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness'd usurpation. 
Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask, 
To fright our party. 



North. How doth my son and brother ? 

Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam*s curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him half his Troy was bum'd : 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'st it. 
This thou wouldst say, — ^Your son did thus, and 
thus: 
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Your brother thus : so fought the noble Douglas : 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds $ 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with — brother, son, and all are dead. 
^ Mw» Douglas is living, and your brother, yet : 
But, for my lord, your son, 

North, Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue' suspicion hath ! 
He that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyes, 
That what he fear'd is chanced. Yet, speak, 

Morton ; 
Tell thou thy earl his divination lies ; 
And I will take it as a sweet disgrace. 
And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 

Afor. You are too great to be by me gainsaid : 
Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 

North, Yet, for all this, say not that Percy's 
dead. 
I see a strange confession in thine eye : 
Thou shak'st thy head ; and hold'st it fear, or sin, 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so : 
The tongue offends not that reports his deat h : 
And he doth sin that doth belie the dead ; 
Not he, which says the dead is not alive. 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Bemember'd knolling a departing friend. 

L. Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son is 
dead. 

Mor, I am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to Heaven 1 had not seen : 
But these mine eyes saw him in a bloody state, 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and out- 

breath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth ; whose swift wrath beat 

down 
The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 
From wlience with life he never more sprung up 
In few, his death (whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp) 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the best.temper'd courage in his troops : 
For from his metal was his party steel'd ; 
Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Tum'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 
And as the thing that's heavy in itself, 
Upon enforcement, flies with greatest speed ; 
So did our men, heavy in Hotspur's loss, 
Lend to this weight such lightness with their fear. 
That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim, 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 
Fly from the field : Then was that noble Worcester 
Too soon ta'en prisoner ; and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Had three times slain the appearance of the king. 
Fled, and in his flight was took. The sum of all 
Is, that the king hath won ; and hath sent out 
A speedy power to encounter you, my lord. 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 
And Westmoreland : this is the news at full. 

North, For this I shall have time enough to 
mourn. 
In poison there is physic ; and these news. 
Having been well, that would have made me sick, 



Being sick, have in some, measure made me well ; 
And as the wretch, whose fever- weaken'd joints, 
Like strengthless binges, buckle under life. 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms ; even so my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with 

grief. 
Are thrice themselves: hence, therefore, thou 

nice crutch ; 
A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 
Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly 

quoif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 
Which princes, fleshd with conquest, aim to hit« 
Now bind my brows with iron : And approach 
The ragged'st hour that time and spite dare bring, 
To frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland! 
Let heaven kiss earth ! Now let not Nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die ! 
And let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act; 
But let one spirit of the first-burn Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, , 
And darkness be the hurier of the dead ! 

[7Va. This strained passion doth you wrong, 

my lord.] 
Of wounds, and scars ; and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger rang'd ; 
Yet did you say. — Go forth ; and none of this, 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 
The stifif-borne action : What hath ihen befallen^ 
Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth. 
More than that being which was like to be ? 

X. Bard, We all, that are engaged to this loss, 
Knew that we ventur'd on such dangerous seas. 
That if we wrought out life, 'twas ten to one ; 
And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the respect oi likely peril fear'd ; 
And, since we are o'erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth ; body and goods. 
Mor, 'Tis more than time ; And, my most noble 

lord, 
I hear for certain, and do speak the truth,— 
The gentle Archbishop of York is up. 
With well-appointed powers ; he is a man, 
Who with a double surety binds his followers. 
My lord, your son had only but the corps. 
But shadows and the shows of men, to fight ; 
For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls ; 
And they did fight with queasinees, constrain'd. 
As men drink potions; that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our side, but, for their spirits and souls. 
Ibis word, rebellion, it had froze them up. 
As fish are in a pond : But now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 
Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow'd both with body and with mind ; 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scrap'd from Fomfret stones ; 
Derives from Heaven his quarrel, and his cause ; 
Tells them, he doth bestride a bleeding land. 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 
And more and less do flock to follow him. 

North. 1 knew of this before ; but, to speak 

truth, 
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This present grief bad wip'd it from my mind. 

Go in with me ; and counsel every man 

The aptest way for safety and revenge ; 

Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed ; 

Never so few, nor never yet more need. lExeuni. 

SCENE.— il Room in the Arehhishop't Palace. 

JFn^er Abohbishop, Hastings, Mowbeat, and 
Babbolph. 

Arch, Thus have you heard our cause, aad 
know our means ; 
And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes ; 
And first, lord marshal, what say you to it ? 

Mowb, I will allow the occasion of our arms ; 
But gladly would be better satisfied 
How, in our means, we should advance ourselves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. '^ 

Haat. Our present musters grow upon the fije 
To five-and-twenty thousand men of choice ; 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom bums 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 

Z. Bard, The question, then, Lord Hastings, 
standeth thus ; 
"Whether our present five-and-twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland.] 

Hast, With him, we may. 

£. Bard, Ay, marry, there's the point. 

Qut if without him we be thought too feeble, 
Hv judgment is, we should not step too far 
Till we had his assistance by the hand :, 
For, in a theime so bloody-fac'd as this. 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain, should not be admitted. 

Arch, *Tis very true, Lord Bardolph ; for, in- 
indeed, 
It was young Hotspur's case at Shrewsbury. 

L, Bard. It was, my lord ; who linM himself 
with hope, 
Eating the air on promise of supply. 
Flattering himself with project of a power 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts : 
And so, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And winking, leap'd into destruction. 

Haat. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 

L. Bard. Yes ;— if this present quality of war 



(Indeed the instant action, a cause on foot) 
Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 
We see the appearing buds ; which, to prove fruity 
Hope gives not so much warrant, as despair 
That frost will bite them. 

Haat. Grant, that our hopes (yet likely of fair 
birth) 
Should be still-born, and that we now possess'd 
The utmost man of expectation ; 
I think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king. 

L. Bard, What ! is the king but five-and-twenty 
thousand ? 

Haat. To us no more ; nay, not so much. Lord 
Bardolph. 
For his divisions, as the times do brawl. 
Are in three heads ; one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Must take up us : So is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 

Arch, Let us on ; 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice^ 
Their over- greedy love hath surfeited ; 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
thou fond many 1 with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat Heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou would have him be ! 
And being now trimmM in thine own desires, i 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 
That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up. 
So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 
And now thou would' st eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl'st to find it. What trust is in these 

times } 

They that when Richard liv'd would have him die. 
Are now become enamour'd on his grave ; 
Thou, that threw*st dust upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Criest now, ** earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this V* thoughts of men accurs'd ! 
Past, and to come, seem best; things present, 
worst. 

Moieb. Shall we go draw our numbers, and set 
on? 

Haat. We are time's subjects, and time bids 
be gone. lExeunt, 



ACT II. 



SCENE. — A Room in Northumbbeland's 

Palace. 
Enter Lady N, and Lady Febcy, his daughter- 
in-law. 
North. I prithee, loving wife, and gentle 
daughter. 
Give even way unto my rough affairs : 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 
^Tkd het like them, to Percy troublesome. 



Lady M I have given over, I will speak no 
more: 
Do what you will ; your wisdom be your guide. 

Norths Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Lady P, O, yet, for Heaven's sake, go not to 
these wars ! 
The time was, father, that you broke your word. 
When you were more endeared to it than now j 
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When your own Percy, when my heart's dear 

Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in Tain. 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lost; yours, and your 

son's. 
For yours, may heavenly glory brighten it ! 
For his, it stuck upon Mm, as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven : and, by his light, _ 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts. And him, — O wondrous, 
O miracle of men ! — him did you leave 
(Second to none, unseconded by you). 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field. 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem defensible :— so you left him : 
Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong, 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others, than with him ; let them alone : 
The marshal and the archbishop are strong : 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 

North, Beshrew your heart, 

Fair daughter I you do draw my spirits from me, ■ 



With new lamenting ancient oversights. 
But I must go, and meet with danger there ; 
Or it will seek me in another place, 
And find me worse provided. 

Lady N, O, fly to Scotland, 

Till that the nobles, and the armed commons. 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the 
king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel. 
To make strength stronger : but, for all our loves, 
First let them try themselves : So did your son ! 
He was so suffered : so came I a widow ; 
And never shall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven. 
For recordation to my noble husband. 

North, Come, come, go in with me ; 'tis with 
my mind. 
As with the tide swelled up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither way. 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, ; 

But many thousand reasons hold me back; 
I will resolve for Scotland ; there am I, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— i^ Room in the Palace. King Hensy 
on a ooueh, a Page tn attendance, 
K, Sen, Go, call the Earls of Surrey and of 

Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o'er-read these 

letters, 
And wdl consider t>f them : Make good speed. 

[Emt Page. 
How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep, O gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luird with sounds, of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperial surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With d^af ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the burly,* death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, partial sleep ! give thy repose 

* Hurly means noise. 



To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude*; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low-lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Enter Wabwick and Sitbbey. 

TFar, Many good-morrows to your migesty ! 

K. Men. Is it good morrow, lords ? 

War. 'Tis one o'clock, and past. 

K, Hen. Why, then, good morrow to you all, 
good lords. 
Have you read o'er the letters that I sent you ? 

War. We have, my liege. 

K, Hen, Then you perceive, the body of our 
kingdom 
How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 
War. It is but as a body yet distemper' d. 
Which to his former strength may be restor'd. 
With good'advice and little medicine : 
My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool'd. 

K. Sen. O Heaven ! that one might read the 
book of fate ; 
And see the revolution of the times ; how chances 

mock. 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! [O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 
Would shut the book, and sit liim down and die.] 
'Tis not ten yean gone 
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SiQce Richard and Northumberland, great friends. 
Did feast together, and. in two years after, 
Were tliey at wars : It is but eight years since 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul ; 
Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot : 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by 
(Tou, cousin Nevil, as I may remember), 

ITo Wab. 
When Richard, — with his eye brimfuH of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland,-^ 
Did speak these words, now provM a prophecy ? 
•• Northumberland, thou ladder, by which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne ;*' — 
Though then, Heaven knows, I had no such intent, 
But that necessity so bow'd the state, 
That I and greatness were compell'd to kiss : — 
** The time shall come," thus did he follow it, 
*' The time will come, that foul sin, gathering 

head. 
Shall bresk into corruption :" — so went on, 
Foretelling this same time's condition, 
And the division of our amity. 

War. There is a history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd : 
The which oliserv'd, a man ma^ prophesy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life ; wliich in their seeds. 



And weak beginnings, lie intreasnred. • 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And, by the necessary form of this, 
King Richard might create a perfect guess. 
That great Northumberland, then false to him. 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater falseness, 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless ion you. 

K. Hen. Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities : 
And that same word even now cries out on us : 
They say, the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

War. It cannot be, my lord ; 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the feared ; Please it your grace 
To go to bed ; upon my life, my lord, 
The powers that you already have sent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill ; 
And these unseason'd hours, perforce, must add 
Unto your sickness. 

K. Hen. I will take your counsel : 

And, were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

lExeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENK^Westminster, a Room in the Falaee. 
BnUr the Kino and younger princes. 

Cla. What would my lord and father ? 

K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of 
Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy 

brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas; 
Thou \\9Ai a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers; cherish it, my boy; 
And nuble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 
Therefore, omit him not; blunt not his love: 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace. 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will, 
For he is gracious, if he be observed ;* 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity: 
Yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he's flint; 
As humourous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observ'd ; 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth ; 
But, being moody, give him line and scope ; 
Till that nis passions, like a whnle on ground. 
Confound themselves with working. Learn this, 

Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends ; 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in : 
* If he has attention shown him, 



That the united ressel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion, 
(As, force perforce, the age will pour it in). 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As Rconitum, or rash gunpowder. 

Cla. I shall observe him with all care and love. 

K. Hen, Why art thou not at Windsor with him, 
Thomas ? 

Cla. He is not there to>day ; he dines in London. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied } canst thou tell 
that } 

Cla. With Poins, and other, his continual fol* 
lowers.' 

K. Hen. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 
And he, the noble image of ray youth. 
Is overspread with them : Theiefure my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death ; 
The blood we^ps from my heart, wh" n I do shape, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided days. 
And rotten times, that you shall look upon, 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 
For when his headstrong riot hath no curb. 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors. 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
0, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and oppos'd decay ! 

Enter Harcourt. 

Ear. From enemies Heaven keep your majpsty ; 
And, when they stand against you, may they full 
As those that I am come to tell you of ! 
The Earl of Northumberland, and the Lord Bar- 
dolph, 
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With a great power of Englub and of Scots, 
Are by the eheriff of Yorkshire overthrown : 
The manner and trae order of the fight, 
This packet, please it you^ contains at large. 
K. Een» And wherefore should this good news 
make me sick ? 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full. 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach, and no food, — 
Such are the poor, in health ; or else a feast. 
And takt^s away the stomach, — such are the rich. 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 
I should rejoice now at this happy news ; 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy ; — 

me ! come neur me, now I am much ill. 

ISwoofU. 
P. Humph, Comfort, your majesty I 
Cla. my royal father ! 

1 P. JSumph. This apoplexy will, certain, be his 

end. 
' K, Em» I pray you, take me up, and bear me 

hence 
Into some other chamber ; softly, pray. 

[They convey the King into an inner part 
of the rooMy and place him on a bed. 
JjOt there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 
"Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

War. Call for the music in the other room. 
JT. Men. Set me the crown upon my pillow here, 
Cla. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 
War. Less noise, less noise. [Exeunt. 

Enter Princb Hsnry.. 

F.Een, Why doth the crown lie there upon his 
pillow, 
Beine so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polish'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keep'st the ports* of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now I 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 
As he, whose brow, with homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. majesty! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord! my 

father ! 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 
So many English kings. Thy due, from me. 
Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood ; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, dear father, pay thee plenteously : 
My due, from thee, is this imperial crown ; 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits,— 

[Futting it on hie head. 
Which Heaven shall guard : And put the woild^s 

whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me : This from thee 
Will 1 to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. [Exit. 

K,Sen, Warwick! Gloucester! 

* Porta means gat«t. 



Re-enter the Prtmcbs. 

K. Hen. Where is the crown ?* Who took it 

from my pillow ? 
Olou. When we withdrew, ray liege, we left it 

here. 
JT. Hen. The prince must have ta'en it hence ; 
Go, seek him out, and chide him hither. 

Re-enter the PiUNCB. 

K. Hen. Come hither to me, Harry :— 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

[^Exeunt Clakence, Prince Humphret, 
Lords, ^c. 

F. Hen, I never thought to hear you speak again. 

K, Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought : 
I stay too long for thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine 

honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? foolish youth ! 
Thou seek 'St the greatness that will overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that, which, after some few hours. 
Were thine without offence ; and, at my death, 
Thon hast seaPd up my expectation :* 
Thy life did manifest thou lov'dst me not. 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousau'l daggers in thy thoughts; 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart. 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! canst thon not forbear me half an honr ? 
Then ^et thee gone ; and dig my grave thyself; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head: 
Only compound roe with forgotten dust; 
Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form. 
Harry the fifth is crown'd :— Up, vanity I 
Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence, 
And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum. 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall double gild his treble guilt : 
England shall give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curh'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall fiesh his tooth in every innocent. 

my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 
0, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants I 

P. Hen, O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my 
tears, [Kneeling, 

The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 



* Confirmed my opinion. 
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Ere you with grief bad spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown : 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let roe no more from this obedience ri8e,~> 
(Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Tcacheth,) — this prostrate and exterior bending ! 
Heayen witness with me, when I here came in 
And found no course of breath within your 

majesty, 
How cold it struck ray heart ! If I do feign, 
0, let me in my present wildness die ; 
And never live to show th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead 
(And dead almost, my liege, to think you. were), 
1 spake unto the crown as having sense. 
And thus upbraided it: — "The care on thee 

depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 
Therefore, thou, best oi gold, art worst of gold. 
Other, less fine in carat,* is more precious. 
Preserving life in medicine potable ;t 
But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renown'd. 
Hast eat thy bearer up."— Thus, my most royal 

liege. 
Accusing it, I put it on my head, 
To try with it, — as with an enemy, 
That had before my face murther'd my father, — 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did, with the least affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the miffht of it, 
Let Heaven for ever keep it from my head, 
And make me as the poorest vassal is. 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it. 

K. Hen. my eon ! 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence. 
That thou mightst win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

* Gftrat means weight. 
1 Potoble means to be Uken. 



That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, my 

son, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd wars, 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head ; 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With roe into the earth. It seeniM in me 
But as an honour snatch'd with boisterous hand ; 
And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 
Wnich daily grew to quarrel, and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears, 
Thou seest, with peril I have answered : 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mood : for what in me was purchased,* 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 
So thou the garland wear'st successively. 
Tet, though thou stand'st more sure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 
And all thy friends, which thou must make thy 

friends. 
Have but their stings and teeth tiewly ta'en out; 
By whose fell working I was first advanced. 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced : which to avoid, 
I cut them off; and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 
Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course, to busy giddy minds] 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne 

out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so. 
That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, Heaven forgive ! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live I 

/*. Hen, My gracious liege. 
You won it, wore it, kept it, g^ve it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be : 
Which I, with more than with a common pais^ 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

lExeunt. 

* Purchased in Shakespeare frequently means atole« 

goods. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— 1%« Pahee, Present the Princes and 
otherif with the Chief Justice. 

Enter Hbnby V. 

Ch, Just, Good morrow ; and Heaven save your 
majesty ! 

King, This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not BO easy on me as you think. 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear: 
This is the English, not the Turkish court : 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry, Harry : Yet be sad, good brothers, 
For, to speak truth, it very well becomes you ; 
Sorrow so royally in you appears, 



That I will deeply put the fashion on, 

And wear it in my heart. Why, then, be sad : 

Hut entertain no more of it, good brothers. 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us aU. 

For me, by Heaven, I bid you be assur'd, 

I'll be your father and your brother too ; 

liCt me hut bear your love, I'll bear your carea. 

Yet weep that Harry's dead ; and so will I ; 

But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears, 

By number, into hours of hapiness. 

P. John^ ^e. We hope no other from your 
majesty. 

King, You all look strangely on me : — and you 
most ; [Tathe Chief Ja^tice. 
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You are, I think, aasnr^d I lore yoa not. 

Ch. Just. I am assured, if I be measured rightly, 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

Kinff. No ! How might a prince of my great 
hope forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me } 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
Th' immediate heir of England ! Was this easy ? 
May this be vash'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
The imaee of his power lay then in me. 

King, ion are right, justice, and you weigh 
this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword ; 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you^ as 1 did. 
So shall I lire to speak my father'^s words ;— 
Happy am I» that have a man so bold. 
That dares do justice to my proper son ; 
And not less happy, having such a son. 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice. There is my hand ', 
You shall be as a father to my youth ; 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis'd, wise directions. 



And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ;— 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his spirit sadly I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world ; 
To froBtrate prophecies ; and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity, till now : 
Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea ; 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floodi, 
And flow henceforth in formAl majesty. 
Now call we our high court of parliament : 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best governed nation ; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us ; — 
In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. 

[lb the Lord Chief Justice. 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember'd, all our state : 
And (Heaven consigning to my good intents) 
No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say, 
Heaven shorten Harry's happy life one day. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT I. 



SCENE.— 1%^ Pahee at Westminster. Enter the 

Archbishop of Cantbbbubt, and the Bishop of 

Ely. 

Cant, The breath no sooner left his father's 
body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too : yea, at that very moment. 
Consideration like an angel came. 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him : 
Leaving his body as a paradise. 
To envelop and contain celestisd spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made : 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once. 
As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change*. 



Cant, Hear him bnt reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say, — ^it hath been all in all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battie render'd you in music ; 
Tturn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks. 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 
So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric : 
Which is a wonder, how his grace should glean it, 
Since bis addiction was to courses vain : 
His companies, unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 
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His hours Ailed np iritb riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in bim any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open baunts and popularity. 
£ll/. The strawberry grows underneath the 
nettle ; 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality ; 
And so the prince obscur'd his contemplation 
Uoder the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by nieht. 
Unseen, yet cresciye in his faculty. {Exeunt, 

SCENE.-— ui Rwm of StaU in the Falace. Pre- 
sent the King and his Councillors, and the 
French Ambassadors. 

Amb. May't please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show vou far off 
The dauphin's meaning, and our embassy ? 

JT. Hen. We are no tyraut, but a Christian king ; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject, 
As are our wretches fetter'd in our prisons ; 
Therefore, with frank and with uucurb'd plainness 
Tell us the dauphin's mind. 

Amb, Thus, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edward the 

Third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says, that you savour too much of your youth ; 
And bids vou be advis'd, there's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble ^alliard won ; ,' 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your 'spirit, 
This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you, let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the dauphin speaks. 

K. Sen, What treasure, uncle } 

Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

JT. Hen^ We are glad the dauphin is so pleasant 
with us ; 



His present, and your pains, we thank you for : 
When we have match'd our rackets to these balls. 
We will in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father s crown into the hazard : 
Tell him, he hath made a match with such a 

wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be disturb' d 
With chaccs. And we understand him well. 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
We never valued this poor seat of England ; 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous licence; as 'tis ever common. 
That men are merriest when they are from home. 
But tell the dauphin,— I will keep my state ; 
He like a king, and show my sail of greatness. 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France, 
For that I have laid by my majesty, 
And plodded like a man for working-days ; 
But I will rise there with so full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Yea, strike the dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the pleasant princes, this mock of his 
Hath tum'd his balls to gun-stones ; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them ; for many a thousand 

widows [bands; 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear bus- 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down : 
And some are yet ungotten and unborn, 
That shall have cause to curse the dauphin's 

scorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name, 
Tell you the dauphin, I am coming on 
To venge me as I may, and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 
So, ^et you hence in peace ; and tell the dauphin. 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 
When thousands weep, more than did laugh at it. 
Convey them with safe conduct. — Fare you well. 
IMceunt Ambassadors. 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— B^/br^ the gates of Harfleur, Governor 
and Citizens on the wall. Enter King Henry 
and his Army. 

K, Hen, Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more ; 
Or dose the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er hang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 



Hold hard the breath, and bend up every Bpirit 

To his full height!— On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is got from fathers of war-proof ! 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from mom till even fought, 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war!— And you, good 

yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I 

doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 
Follow your spirit: and upon this charge, 
Cry-T-God for Harry ! England I and Saint George ! 
[Exeunt, Flourish of trumpets. 
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SCENE.— :2%tf Mme. Enter King Hbnbt and hU 
Train, 

K, Hen, How yet resolves the governor of the 
town? 
This is the latest parle we will admit ; 
Therefore, toour oest mercy give yourselves; 
Or, like to men of proud destruction, 
Defy us to the worst : for, as I am a soldier, 
(A name that, in my thoughts, becomes me best), 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the haif-achiered Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up ; 
And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range. 
"What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array'd in flames, like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirchM complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When dowu the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil. 
As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfieor, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 



O'erblows the filthy and contagious cloudB 

Of deadly murther, spoil, and villainy. 

If not, why, in a moment, look to see 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dash'd to the walls; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes ; 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus'd 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 

At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

What say you ? will you yield, and this avoid ? 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroy'd ? 

Gov, Our expectation hath this day an end : 
The dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us—that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy : 
Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 
For we no longer are defensible, 

JT. Hen. Openyourgates.— Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle,^« 
The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, — we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest ; 
To-morrow for the march are we address'd. 

\_Flouri8h, The Kino, &c. enter the totpn. 



ACT iv: 



SCENE.— 1%« English camp at Agincourt. 
King Henrt alone. 

O hard condition ! twin-bom with greatness. 
Subject to the breath of every fool, whose sense 
No more can feel but his own wringing ! 
What infinite hearts ease must kings neglect 
That private men enjey ? 

And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ^ 

ceremony, show me but thy worth ? 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men } 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But poison'd flattery ? 0, be sick, great greatness. 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think*st thou, the flery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending } 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's 

knee, 
Command the health of it } No, thou proud dream. 
That play'st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

1 am a king that find thee ; and I know, 
'Tis lot the balm, the sceptre, and the ball. 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 
The inter-tissued robe, of gold and pearl, 



The farced* title running 'fore the king. 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave; 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 

Had the forehand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace, 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keens to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. ^ 

£nter EariNQHAM. 

JEr. My lord, your nobles seek through 
Your camp to find you. 

JT. Hen, Good old knight. 
Collect them all together at my tent : 
ril be before thee there. 

JErp, I shall do so, my lord. 

K, Hen. O God of Battles, steel my soldiers' 
hearts 1 
Possess them not with fear ! Take from them now 
The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers ! 
Pluck their hearts from them not to-day, Lord, 

not to-day ! Think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

1 Richard's body hath interred new ; 

And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay. 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
. * Farced mtans stnfM, 
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Toward Heaven, to pardon blood; and I haye 

buUt 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Still sing for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth ; 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. [^ExU. 

SCENE.— I%^Enriish Camp, 

JSmUr Glostbb, Bedford, W bbtmo&elamd, and 

others. 



Wea. 



that we now had here 



Enter King Hbkby. 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-dayl 

K. Hen. What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland?— No, my fair cousin: 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men the greater share of honour. 
God's wiU ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost: 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be A sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me. 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one 

more : 
Bather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my 

host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 
Let him depart ; his passport ahall be made. 
And crowns for convoy put into his parse : 
We would not die in that man's company 
.That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is called the feast of Crispian ; 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe homo, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see -old age. 
Will yearly on the vi^il Kast his neighbours, 
And say, To-morrow is Saint Crispian ; 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars: 
And say, these wounds I had on Crispin's day. 
Old men forget ; yet shall not all forget, 
But he'll remember with advantages, 
What feats he did that day : Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 
Harry tke king, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Wuiwick, and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster,— 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian sliall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the ending of the world. 
But we in it shall be remembei'd : 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-dav that sheds his blood with me. 
Shall le my brother; be he ne'er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition : 
Ana gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 
Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not 

here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with lu upon St. Crippin's day. 



SCENE.— Ptfrt of the fM of battle at Agin- 
court. 

Enter King Henkt and Forces; Ezbteb, and 
others. 

K. Men. Well have we done, thrice valiant 
countrymen : 
But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 
Exe. The Duke of York commends him to your 
majesty. 

JET. Hm. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within 
this hour 
I saw him down ; thrice np again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur, all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array (brave soldier !) doth he 
lie, 
Larding the plain : and by his bloody side 
(Yoke- fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 
The noble Earl of Suffulk also lies. 
Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled over, ; 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep'd. 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries aloud, — ** Tarry, my cousin Suffolk! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven : 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast ; 
Af, in this glorious and well-foughten field. 
We kept together in our chivalry !*' 
Upon these words I came, and cheer'd him up : 
He smiled me in the face, raught* me his hand. 
And with a feeble gripe, says, — '* Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign," 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, end kiss'd his lips : 
And so, espous'd to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble ^ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc'd 
Those waters from me, which I would have 

stopp'd ; 
But I had not so much of man in me. 
And all my mother came mto mine eyei, 
And gave me up to tears. 

K. Men. I blame yon not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. — 

{^Alarum. 
But, hark ; what new alarum is this same ? — 
The French have reinforc'd their scatter'd men :— 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners ; 
Give the word through. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my 
liege. 

Glo, His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 

JT. Men. How now ! what meims this, herald ? 
know'st thou not 
That I have fined these bones of mine for ransom ? 
Com'st thou again for ransom ? 

Mont. No, great king, 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field. 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men : 
For many of our princes (woe the while !) 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood 
(So do our vulvar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes) ; and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and, with wild rage, 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
* Reached. • ,. 
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Killing them twice. 0, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in safety, and dispose 
Of their dead bodies. 

K. Hen, I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours, or uo; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer, 
And gallop o'er the field. 



Mont. Tlie day is yours. 

K, Hen, Praised be God, and not our strength, 
for it ! 
What is this castle call'd that stands hard by ? 

Mont. They call it Agincourt. 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 



ACT V. 



SO£NE>-^ .i^oom in the French King* a Palace at 
Troyee, . 

T?ie Frinceas Katharine ofl^ancCf Ladies in at- 
tendance. 

Enter King Henbt V. 

K, Hen. Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear. 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle hetort ? 

Kath, Tour majesty shall mock at me; I can- 
not speak your England. 

K. Hen. fair Katharine, if you will love me 
soundly with your French heart, I will be fflad to 
bear you confess it brokenly with your English 
tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kaih. PardonnejB moy, I cannot tell Tat is — 
like me. 

K, Hen, An angel is like you, Kate : and you 
are like an angel. I am glad thou canst speak no 
better English : for, if thou tsouldst, thou wouMst 
find me such a plain king, that thou wouldst think 
I had sold my tarm to buy my crown. I know no 
ways to mince it in love, but directly to say — 1 
love you : then, if you urge me further than to 
say — Do you in faith ? I wear out my suit. Give 
me your answer : i^ faith, do ; and so dap hands 
and a bargain : How say you, lady ? 

Kath, Sou/ vaatre honneur. me understand 
well. 

K, Hen, Marry, if you would put me to verses, 
or to <iance for your sake, Kate, why you undid 
me : for the one, I have neither words nor measure ; 
and for the other, I have no strength in measure, 
yet reasonable measure in strength. If I could 
win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
saddle with my armour on my back, under the 
correction^of bragging be it 'spoken, I should 
quickly leap into a wife : but, before God, Kate, I 
cannot look greenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in protestation ; only down- 
right oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never 
break for urging. If thou canst love a fellow of 
this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never looks in his glass for love of 
anything he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. 
I speak to thee plain soldier : If thou canst love 
me for this, take me : if not, to say to thee— that I 
shAll die, is true ; but— for thy love, by the Lord, 
no : yet I love thee too. And while thou livest, 
dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined con- 
stancy ; for he perforce must do thee right, because 
he hath not the gift to woo in other places; for 



these fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker is 
but a prater ; a rhyme is but a ballad. A pood 
leg will fall ; a straight back will stoop ; a bluck 
beard will turn white ; a curled pate will grow 
bald: a fair face will wither; a full eye will wax 
hollow ; but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and the 
moon; or rather the sun, and not the moon ; for 
it shines bright, and never changes but keeps his 
course truly. If thou wouldst have such a one, 
take me; And take me, take a soldier; take a 
soldier, take a king : And what sayest thou, then, 
to my love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it possible dat I should love de enemy 
of France ? 

K. Hen. No : it is not possible you should love 
the enemy of France, Kate ; but, in loving me, 
you should love the friend of France ; for I love 
France so well that I will not part with a village 
of it: I will have it all mine; and, Kate, when 
France is mine, and I am yours, then yours is 
France, and you are mine. And therefore tell me, 
most fair Katharine, will you have me } Put off 
your maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts of 
yo«r heart with the looks of an empress; take 
me by the band, and say — Harry of England, I 
am thine : which word thou shalt no sooner bless 
mine ear withal but I will tell thee aloud— England 
is thine, Ireland is thine, France is thine, and 
Henry Plantagenet is thine ; who, though I speak 
it before his face, if he be not fellow with the 
best king, thou shalt find the best king of good 
fellows. Come, your answer in broken music ; 
for thy voice is music, and thy English broken : 
therefore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English. Wilt thou have me } 

Kath. Dat is as it shall please de roy monpere, 

K. Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate : it 
shall please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it shall also content me. 

K. Hen, Upon that I kiss your hand, and I coll 
you my queen. 

Kath. laieseXf mon aeigneur^ laieaeZy Inissez ; 
ma foy, je ne veux point que vous abbaisstz vast re 
grandeur, en baisant la main d*une vostre indigne 
serviteure ; excueex moy, je vous suppUe^ mon 
tree pmsaant aeigneMr. 

K. Hen. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les damea, et damoiaellea, pour estre 
baiasSee devant lettr nopceSf il n'eatpaa le ccHiume 
de France, 

K. Hen, It is not the fashion for the maids of 
France to kiss before they are married. Kate, 
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nice customs cart'sy to great kings. Dear Kate, 
you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
list of a country's fashion ; we are the makers of 
manners, Kate : and the liberty that follows our 
places stops the mouths of ail find-faults ; as I will 
So yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your 
country in denying me a kiss : therefore, patiently 
and yielding. [Kiasinff her.] You have witch- 
craft in your lips, Kate : there is more eloquence 
in a sugar touch of them, than in the tongues of 
the French council ; and they should sooner per- 
suade Harry of England than a general petition of 
monarchs. Here comes your father. 

Enter the French King and Queen, Burgundy, 
Bbdfobd, Glostbr, Exeter, Westmoreland 
and other French and English Lords. 

Bur, God save your majesty ! my royal cousin, 
teach you our princess English ? 

K. Sen, I would have her learn, my fair cousin, 
Low perfectly I love her; and that is good English. 

Bur, Is she not apt ? 

K, Hen, Our tongue is rough, coz ; and my con- 
dition is not smooth ; so that, having neither the 
voice nor the heart of flattery about me, I cannot 
80 conjure up the spirit of love in her, that he will 
appear in his true likeness. You may, some of 
you, thank love for my blindness ; who cannot see 
many a fair French city, for one fair French maid 
that stands in my way. Shall Kate be my wife ? ' 

Fr, King. We have consented to all terms of 
reason. 

K, Men, Is*t so, my lords of England ? 

West, The king hath granted every article ; 
His daughter, first ; and then, in sequel, all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

JExe, Only, he hath not yet subscribed this : — 
Where your majesty demands, — That the King of 
France, having any occasion to write for matter 
of grant, shall name your highness in this form, 
and with this addition, in French, — Ifotre ires 



cher filx Henry y roy d^ Jnghterrey heritier de 
France. 

Fr, Xing, Nor this I have not, brother, so 
denied. 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Hen, 1 pray you then, in love and ^dear 
alliance. 
Let that one article jank with the rest: 
And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 

Fr, King, Take her, fair son; and from her 
blood rise up 
Issue to me : that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look 

pale 
With envy of each other's happiness, 
May cease their hatred; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France. 

All, Amen! 

K, Hen, Now welcome, Kate ; — and bear me 
witness all, 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

\Flouri8h. 

Q. Isa, God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one ! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there Hwixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 
Thrust in between the paction ot these kingdoms. 
To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Eeceive each other ! — God speak this Amen ! 

AU, Amen! 

K, Hm, Prepare we for our marriage; — on 
which day. 
My lord of Burgundy, we*U take your oath. 
And all the peers% for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! 



The Play of Henry FL, being comparatwely devoid of interest^ has been omitted. 



KING RICHAED III. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Edward the Fourth. 
Edward, Ptnnce q/ Wales, 1.. 
Richard, Duke of York, / '^^ *^'**- 
George, DuJce of Clarence, "i brothers to the 
Richard, Duke of Gloster, j King. 

Henry, Earl of Richmond. 
Lord Hastings, 
Duke of Buckingham. 



Brakenbury, Governor of the Tower. 

Sir James Tyrrel. 

Sir Walter Catesby. 

Elizabeth, Q^een of Edward IV. 

Duchess of York. 

Anne, Duchess of Gloucester. 

A yaung daughter of Clarence. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— London. A Street near the Tower, 

Enter Gloster. 
Glo, Now is the winter of our discontent 
Hade glorious summer by this sun of York ; 



And all the clouds that low*r*d upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
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Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings ; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag'd war bath smooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mountiug barbed steeds, 
To fight the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
£ut I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; — 
I, that am rudely stamp' d, and want love's majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; — 
I, that am curtail'd of this fuir proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Why I,. in this weak piping time of peace, 
Bave no delight to pass away the time. 
Unless to see my shadow in the sun. 
And descant on mine own deformity. 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spuken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain. 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 
To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other : 
And, if King Edward be as true and just 
As 1 am subtle, false, and treacherous. 
This day should Clarence closely be mew*d up. 
About a prophecy, which says that G 
Of JiAlward's heirs the murtberer shall be. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul ! here Clarence 
comes. 

'Enter Clarence, guarded, and Bbj^exsvury, 

Brother, good day : What means this armed guard 
That waits upon your grace ? 

Ciar. His majesty. 

Tendering my person's safety, bath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 

Glo. Upon what cause ? 

Clar. Because my name is George. 

Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours ; 
He should for that commit your godfathers :— 
0, belike, his majesty hath some intent 
That you should be new christen'd in the Tower. 
But what's the matter, Clarence ? May I know ? 

Clar, Yea, Eichard, when I know ; for 1 protest 
As yet I do not : But as I can learn. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says, a wizard told him, that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 
And for my name of George begins with G, 
It follows in his thought that 1 am he :^ 
These, as I learn, and such -like toys as these. 
Have mov'd his highness to commit me now. 

Oh, Why, this it is when men are rul'd by 
women : 
'Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower ; 
My Lady Grey, his wife, Clarence, *tis she 
Tnat tempers him to this extremity. 
Was it not she and that good man of worship, 
Antony Woodville, her brother there. 
That made him send Lord Hastings to the Tower, 
From whence this present day he is deliver 'd ? 
We are not safe, Clarence, we are not safe. 

Clar, By Heaven, I think there is no man 
secure 
But the queen's kindred. 



JBrak, I beseech your graces both to pardon me ; 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge. 
That no one shall have conference with the duke. 

Clar, We know thy charge, Brakeubury, and 
will obey. 

Glo, We are his subjects and must obey. 
Brother, farewell : 1 will nnto the king, 
I will perforin it to enfranchise you : 
And whatsoe'er you will employ me in, — 
Were it to call King Edward's widow sister, 
Meantime, this deep disgrace on brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

Clar, 1 know it pleaseth neither of us well. 

Glo, Well, your imprisonment shall not be long j 
I will deliver you, or else lie for you ; 
Meantime, have patience. 

Clar, I must perforce : farewell. 

[Exeunt Clarence, BllAKE^BURY,^ai^^ Guard. 

Glo, Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne'er 
return. 
Simple, plain Clarence ! I do love thee so. 
That 1 will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here ? the new-deli ver'd Hastings. 

Enter Hastings. 

Sast. Good time of day unto my gracious lord ! 

Glo, As much unto my good lord chamberlain ! 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hatli your lordship brook'd imprisonment ? 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners 
must: 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt, and so shall Clarence 
too; 
For they that were your enemies are his. 
And have prevail'd as much on him as you. 

Hast. More pity that the eagle should be mcw'd. 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Glo, What news abroad ? 

Hast, No news so bad abroad as this at home ; 
The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy. 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glo, Now, by St. Paul, this news is bad indeed. 
0, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over-much consumed his royal person ; 
'Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
Where is he ? in his bed } 

Mast, He is. 

Glo. Go you before, and I will follow you. 

[Exit Hastings. 
He cannot live, I hope ; and must not die, 
Till George be pock'd with posthorse up to heaven. 
I'll in to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steel'd with weighty arguments : 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, j 
Clarence hath not another day to live ; 
Which done, God take King Edward to his merer, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngest daughter. 
What though I kill'd her husband and her fatbtr, 
The readiest way to make the wench amends 
Is— to become her husband and her father ; 
The which will I : not all so much for love. 
As for another secret close intent, 
By marryiug her, which I must reach unto. 
But yet 1 run before my horse to market ; 
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Clarence Btill breathes; Edward still lires and 

reigns ; 
When tbej are gone then I must count my gains. 

[IlxiL 
SCENE.— -4 Street in London. 
^ter the corpse of King Hbnuy the Sixth, borne 
in an open coffin, Gentlemen bearing halberds, to 
guard it; and Lady Anns m mourner, 

Anne, Set down, set down, your honourable 

load, — 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse,— 
Whilst I a while obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 
Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood I 
Be it lawful that I inrocate thy ghost, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter'd son, 
Stabb'd by the self-same hand that made these 

wounds! 
Lo, in these windows that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes : 
O, cursed be the hand that made these holes ! 
Cursed the heart that had the heart to do it ! 
Come, now, toward Chertsey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there ; 
And, still as you are weary of the weight. 
Rest you, whiles I lament King Henry's corse. 
[ jTAtf bearers take up the eorpse and advance, 

JSrUer Olostbr. 

Glo, Stay, you that bear the oorse, and set it 
down. [fiend, 

Anne, What black magician conjures up this 
To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 

Oh, Villains, set down the corse ; or, by Saint 
Paul, 
I'll make a corse of him that disobeys ! 

1 Gent, My lord, stand back, and let the'coffin 
pass. 

Olo, Unmanner'd dog I stand thou when I com- 
mand : 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breast. 
Or, by St. Paul, 1*11 stnke thee to my foot, 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 

[I7ie bearers set down the coffin. 

Anne, What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid ? 
Alas, I blame you not ; for you are mortal, 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou cans*t not have ; therefore be gone^ 

Qlo. Lady, you know no rules of charity. 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 

Anne, Villain, thou know'st no law of God nor 
man; 
No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Qlo, But I know none, and therefore am no 
beast. 

Anne, wonderful, when devils tell the truth ! 

Glo, More wonderful, when angels are so angry ! 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of these supposed crimes to ^ive me leave, 
By circumstance, but to acquit myself. 
Tour beauty was the cause of that effect ; 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world. 

Anne, If I thought that, I teU thee, homicide, 



These nails should rend that beauty from my 
cheeks. 

Glo. These eyes could not endure that beauty's 
wrack ; 
You should not blemish it if I stood by : 
As all the world is cheered by the sun, 
So I by that ; it is my day, my life. 

Anne, Black night o'ershade thy day, and death 
thy life ! 

Gh. Curse not thyself,fair creature, thou art both. 

Anne. I would I were, to be reveng'd on thee. 
Out of my sight ! thou dost infect mine eyes. 

QU>, Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 

Anne. ' Would they were basilisks, to strike thee 
dead I 

Glo, I would they were, that I might die at once ; 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt 

tears ; 
Sham'd their aspects with store of childish drops : 
These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear, 
No, when my father York and Edward wept 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
When black-fac'd Clifford shook his sword at him. 
Nor when thy warlike father, like a child. 
Told the sad story of my father's death. 
And twenty times made pause, to sob and weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 
like trees bedash'd with rain : in that sad time 
My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear ; 
And what these sorrows could not thence exhale. 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with 

weeping. 
I never sued to friend, nor enemy ; 
My tongue could never learn sweet imoothiag 

word; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to 
speak. l^She looks scornfully at him. 

Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo ! here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword ; 
Which if thou please to hide in this true breast. 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it naked to the deadly stroke. 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee, 

{He lays his breast open; she offers 
at it with his sword. 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill king Henry ; 
But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now despatch ; 'twas I that stabb'd young 
Edward ; [She again offers at his breast. 
But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 

[She lets faU the sword. 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

Anne, Arise, dissembler: though I wish thy 
death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo, Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 

Anne, I have already. 

Gh, That was in thy rage: 

Speak it again, and even with the word, 
This hand which for thy love did kill thy love, 
Shall for thy love kill a far truer love ; 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 

Gh, 'Tis figur'd in my tongue. 

Anne, I fear me, both are false. 
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Glo, Then neyer man was true. 

Anne. Well, well, put up jour sword. 

Glo. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shalt thou know hereafter. 

Glo. But shall I live in hope ? 

Anne. All men, I hope, live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take is not to give. 

[She puts on the ring. 
' Glo. Look how my ring encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are tbine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Tbou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 

Anne. What is it ? 

Glo. That it may please you leaye these sad 
designs 
To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosbjr House : 
Where, after I have solemnly interr*d, 
At Chertsey monastery, this noble king, 
^nd wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
I will with all expedient duty see you : 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart; and much it joys me too 
To see you are become so penitent. 
Tressel, and Berkley, go along with me. 

Glo. Bid me farewell. 

Anne., 'Tis more than you deserve ; 

But, since you teach me how to flatter you. 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 

[Exeunt Lady Anne, Thessel, and Bbbxley. 

Glo. Take up the corse, sirs. 

Gent. Towards Chertsey, noble lord ? 

Glo. No, to White-Friars; there attend my 
coining. [Exeunt the rest with the corse. 
Was ever woman in this humour wooM ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
I'll'have her, but I will not keep her long. 
What ! I, that kill'd her husband and his father, 
To take her in her heart's extremest hate ; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 
Having God, her conscience, and these ban against 

me. 
And I no friends to back my suit withal, 
But the plain devil, and dissembling looks. 
And yet to win her,--all the world to nothing! 
Ha! 

Hath she so forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months' 

since, 
Stabb'd in ray angry mood at Tewksbury ? 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram*d in the prodigality of nature. 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal, 
The spacious world cannot again afford : 
And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 
That cropp'd the golden prime : 
On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am misshapen thus ? 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier,* 
I do mistake my person all this while : 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man, 
rU be at charges for a looking-glass ; 
* A small French coin. 



And entertain a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, 
I will maintain it with some little cost. 
But, first, I'll turn yon fellow in his grave : 
And then return lamenting to my love. 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. [JSxit. 

SCENE.—^ Boom in the Tower. 
Enter Clarence and Brakbnburt. 

JBrak. Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar. 0, I have pass'd a miserable night. 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 
That, as I am a christian faith tul man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Erak. What was your dream, my lord ? I pray 
you, tell me. 

Clar. Methouglit I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy ; 
And in my company my brother Gloster : 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; there we look'd toward En- 
gland, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That hud befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown, 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter'd in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy botton of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Erak, Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood j 
Stopt in my soul, and would not let it forth ^, 
To find the empty, vast, and wand'ring air ; 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk,* 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Erak. Awak'd you not in this sore agony ? 

Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen'd after 
life; 
0, then began the tempest to my soul I ' 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that sour ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who spake aloud, — " What scourge for peijury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence V* 
And so he vanished : Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair, 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek'd out aloud,-* 
*-- * Bulk means body. 

N 
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*' Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, peijar'd 

Clarence,— 
That Btabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury ;— 
Seize on hira, furies, take him unto torment!" — 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the yery noise 
I trembling wak*d, and, for a season after. 
Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 
Such terrible impression made mj dream. 

:Brak. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted yon'; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar, 0, Brakenbury, I have done these things, — 
That now give evidence against my soul, — 
For Edward's sake ; and see how he requites me ! 
God, if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, ^ 



But thou wilt be revenged on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone ; 

0, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children ! 

I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by rae ; 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Brak. I will, my lord : God give your grace 
good rest ! — [Culr. retires. 

Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, — 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless cares : 
So that, between their titles, and low name. 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT 11. 



SCENE.— rAfi Palace. King Edward IV., his 
Queen and Court, 

Enter Glostes. 

Glo. Good morrow to my sovereign king and 
queen ; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

K, Edw, Happy, indeed, as we have spent the 
day: 
Gloster, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 

Glo, A blessed labour, my most sovereign lord. 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By false intelligence or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe ; 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage, 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace ; 
'Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love. 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service ; 
Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
If ever any grudge were lodged between us ; 
Of you, and you, Lord Rivers, and of Dorset — 
I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Q. Elix. A holy day shall this be kept hereafter : 
I would to God all strifes were well compounded. 
My sovereign lord, I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glo. W^hy, madam, have I offer'd love for this, 
To be so flouted in this royal presence ? 
Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead ? 

iThey all start. 
You do him injury to scorn his corse. 

K, Edw. Who knows not he is dead ! who 
knows he is ? 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing Heaven, what a world is 
this! 

Suck. Look I so pale. Lord Dorset, as the rest ? 



Dor. Ay, my good lord ; and no man in the 
presence, 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 

JT. Edw, Is Clarence dead ? the order was re- 
vers'd. 

Glo, But he, poor man, by your first order died. 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand. 
That came too lag to see him buried : 
God grant that some, less noble and less loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood. 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from suspicion ! 

Enter Stai^ey. 

Stan. A boon, my sovereign, for my service 
done !. 

K. Edw, I prithee 'peace ; my soul is full* of 
sorrow. 

Stan. I will not rise unless your highness hear 
me. 

K. Edw, Then say at once, what it is thou re- 
quest'st. 

Stan. The forfeit,'sovereign, of my servant's life ; 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman. 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my bro- 
ther's death, 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd ? 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love ? 
Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who told me in the field at Tewksbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me, 
And said, ** Dear brother, live, and be a king ?" 
Who told me, when we boih lay in the field. 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments ; and did give himself. 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 
AJl this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
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Had so'macli grace to put it in my mind. 

But when your carters, or your waiting-vassals, 

Have doue a drunken sUughter, and defac'd 

The precious image of our dear Redeemer , 

You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 

And I, unjustly too, must grant it you : — 

But for my brother not a man would speak, 

Nor I (ungracious) speak unto myself 

For him, poor soul ! The proudest of you all 

Have been beholden to him in his life ; 

Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 

O God ! I fear thy justice will take hold 

On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this. 



Come, bastings, help me to my closet. 
Ah ! poor Clarence ! 

lExeunt Kino, Queen, Habt., Siv., Dob., 
and QvJtY. 
Glo, This is the fruit of rashness ! Mark'd 
you not 
How that the guilly kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence' 

death ? 
! they did urge it still ante the king : 
God will revenge it. Come, lords ; will you go, 
To comfort £dward with our company ? 

Buck. We wait upon your grace. {Sxeuni, 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— ^ Slreet in London. ] 

The irumpei sounds. Enter the Prince of Wales, 
Glosteb, Buckingham, Cardinal Bouchieb, 
and others. 

Buck. Welcome, sweet prince^ to London, to 

your chamber. 
Glo. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts' sove- 
reign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince. No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Cr/o.^Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your 
years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit ; 
No more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show ; which, God he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 
Those uncles which you want were dangerous ; 
Your grace attended to their sogar'd words, 
But look'd not on the poison of their hearts : ' 
God keep you from them, and from such false 
friends I 
Prince. God keep me from false friends ! but 

they were none. 
Glo, My lord, the Mayor of London comes to 
greet you. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and his Train. 

May, God bless your grace with health and 

happy days 1 
Prince. I thank you, good my lord; — and 
thank you all. — \_Exe^tnt Mayor, Sfc. 
I thought my mother and my brother York 
Would long ere this have met us on the way : 
Fie, what a slug is Hastings I that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come, or no. 

Enter HASTINGS. 

iVinof Welcome, my lord: What, will our 
mother come ? 

Hast. On what occasion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen, your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken sanctuary : The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 

Buck. Fie ! what an indirect and peevish course 



Is this of hers ! — Lord Cardinal, will your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the Duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently ? 
If she deny — Lord Hastings, go with him. 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card. My Lord of Buckingham, if my weak 
oratory 
Can from his mother win the Duke of York, 
Anon expect him here : But if she be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary ! not for all this land 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. 

Buck, You are too senseless obstinate^ my lord, 
Too ceremonious and traditional : 
Weigh it but with the grossness of this age, 
You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To those whose dealings have deserv'd the place, 
And those who have the wit to claim the place : 
This prince hath neither claimed it, nor deserv'd it ; 
And tiierefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it : 
Then, taking him from thence that is not there. 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 
But sanctuary children ne'er till now. 

Card, My lord, you shall o'er-rule my mind for 
once. 
Come on, Lord Hastings, will you go with me } 

Hast. I go, my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy haste 
you may. 

[^Exeunt Cabdinal and Hastings. 
Say, uncle Gloster, if your brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation? 

Glo. Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower : 
Then where you please, and shall be thought 

most fit, 
For your best health and recreation. 

Prince. I do not like the Tower of any place :— 
Did Julius Cffisar built that tower my lord ? \ 

Glo. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place ; 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 
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Prince, But «ay, my lord, it were not registered ; 
Methinks, the trath should live from age to age, 
As 'twere retail'd to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Glo, So wise, so young, they say, do ne'er live 
long. lAside. 

Prince, What say you, uncle? 

Glo, I say, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice. Iniquity, 1 T Aside 
I moralize two meanings in one word. J *■ 

Prince. That Julius Caesar was a famous man : 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 
His wit set down to make his valour live; 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. — 
I'll tell you what, my cousin Buckingham. 

Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 

Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
ril win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldier, as I livM a king. 

Glo. Sliort summers lightly have a forward 
spring. \_A8ide. 

Enter Yobe, Hastings, and the Casdinal. 

: Buck. Ii(ow, in good time, here comes the Duke 
of York. 

Prince, Richard, of York ! how fares our noble 
brother ? 

York, Well, my dread lord j so must I call you 
now. 

Prince. Ay, brother ; to our grief, as it is yours : 
Too late he died, that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Glo. How fares our cousin, noble lord of York ? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth : 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Glo. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle ? 

Glo. 0, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then he is more beholden to you than I. 

Glo. He may command me, as my sovereign ; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give ; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glo. A greater gift than that I'll give my cousin. 

York. A greater gift ? O, that's the sword to it. 

Gio. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O then, I see, you will part but with 
light gifts; 
In weightier thmgs you'll say a beggar nay. 

Glo. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 

York. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier. 

Gh, What, would you have my weapon, little 
lord? 

York. I would that I might thank you as you 
call me. 

Glo. How? 

York. Little. 

Prince, My lord of York will still be cross in 
talk; 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with 
me : 



Uncle, my hrother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little, like an ape, 
He thinks that you should bear me on your 
shoulders. 

Buck. With what a sharp-provided wit he 
reasons ! 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself : 
So cunning, and so young, is wonderful. 

Glo. My lord, will't please you pass along? 
Myself, and my good cousin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 

York, What, will you go unto the Tower, my 
lord? 

Prince, My lord protector needs will have it so. 

York. 1 shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, what should you fear ? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence' angry ghost ! 
My grandam told me he was murther'd there. 

Prince, 1 fear no uncles dead. 

Gto. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart. 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 

[Ex. Peince, York, Hast., Cabd., and 
Attendants. 

Buck, Think you, my lord, this little prating 
York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt : 0, 'tis a parlous boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them rest. 
Come hither, Catesby ; thou art sworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend. 
As closely to Qipceal what we impart : 
What think*8t thou ? is it not an easy matter 
To make Lord William Hastings of our mind, 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 

Cate. He, for his father's sake, so loves the prince. 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buck, What thinks thou then of Stanley ? will 
not he ? 

Cate, He will do all in all as Hastings doth! 

Buck. Well then, no more but this : Go, gentle 
Catesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou Lord Hastings 
How he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation. 
If thou dost find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 
Be thou so too ; and so break off the talk. 
And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to morrow hold divided councils. 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be em ploy* d. 

Glo, Commend me to Lord William : tell him, 
Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle : 
Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 

Cate. You shall, my lord. 

Glo, At Crosby House, there shall you find us 
both. [Eicii Catesby, 
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Such. Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we 
perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 
Glo, Chop off his head: — something we will 
determine : — 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother was possessed. 
Buck, I'll claim that promise at your grace's 

hand. 
Glo. And look to have it yielded with all kind- 
ness. 
Come, let us up betimes ; that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE. — Before Lord Hastings* house. 
Enter Hastings and Catesbt. 

Cate. Many good morrows to my noble lord ! 
Hast. Good morrow, Catesby ; you are early 
stirring. 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 

Cate, It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ^ 
And I believe will never stand upright 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
Hast, How ? wear the garland I dost thou mean 

the crown ? 
Cate, Ay, my good lord. 
Ifast. ru have this crown of mine cut from my 
shoulders 
Before I'll see the crown so foul misplac'd. 
But cans' t thou guess that he doth aim at it? 
Cate. Ay, on my life ; and hopes to find you 
forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof : 
And, thereupon, he sends you this good news, — 
That, this same very day, your eneimes. 
The kindred of the queen, must die% Pomfret 

'Hast. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news. 
Because they have been still my adversaries : 
But, that I'll give my voice on Richard's side, 
To bar my master's heirs in true descent, 
Ood knows, I will not do it, to the death. 

Cate. God keep your lordship in that gracious 

mind ! 
Hast. But I shall laugh at this a twelvemonth 
hence, 
That they which brought me in my master's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll send some packing that yet think not on't. 

Cate. 'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord. 
When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 
Hast. monstrous, monstrous! and so falls it 
out 
With Rivers, Vanghan, Grey : and so 'twill do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou and I ; who, as thou know'st, are dear 
To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 
Cate, The princes both make high account of 
you — 
For they account bis head upon the bridge. 

[Aside, 

Hast, I know they do ; and I have well deserv'd 

it. lExeunt. 



SCENE.— ^ JRoom in the Tourer of London. 
Buckingham, Staklbt, Hastings, the Bishop 
of Ely, Ratcmfp, Lovel, and others, sitting 
<it a table, Cufficers of the council attending. 

Hast, Now, noble peers, the cause why we are 
met 
Is, to determine of the coronation : 
In God's name, speak, when is the royal day ? 
Buck, Are all things ready for that royal time P 
Slan, They are ; and want but nomination. 
Ely, To-morrow then I judge a happy day. 
Buck, Who knows the lord protector's mind 
herein ? 
Who is most inward with the noble duke ? 

Ely, Your grace, we think, should soonest know 

his mind. 
Buck, We know each other's faces : for our 
hearts. 
He knows no more of mine than I of yours ; 
Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine : 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 
Hast, I thank his grace, I know he loves me well : 
But, for his purpose in the coronation, 
I have not sounded him, nor he deliver'd . 
His gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my honourable lords, may name the time ; 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 
Which, I presume, he'll take in gentle part. 
Enter Glosteb. 
Elp, In happy time, here comes the duke him- 
self. 
Glo. My noble lords, and cousins all, good mor- 
row: 
I have been long a sleeper ; but, I trust, 
My absence doth neglect no great design, 
Which by my presence might have been concluded. 
Buck. Had you not come upon your cue, my 
lord, 
William lord Hastings bad pronounc'd your part, — 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 
Gh. Than my lord Hastings, no man might be 
bolder ; 
His lordship knows me well, and loves me well. 
Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

[Takes him aside, 
Catesby hath sounded Hastings on our business ; 
And finds the testy gentleman so hot. 
That he will lose his head ere give consent 
His master's child, as worshipfully he terms it, 
Shall lose the royalty of England's throne. 
Buck. Withdraw yourself awhile, I'll go with 
you. 
[Exeunt Glostbb and Buckingham. 
Hast. His grace looks cheerfully and smooth 
this morning: 
There's some conceit or other likes him well, 
When that he bids good morrow with such spirit. 
I think there's ne'er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love or hate than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 
Stan. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any livelihood he show'd to-day ? 
Hast, Marry, that with no man here he is 

offended ; 
For were he, he had shown it in his looks. 
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Re-enter Glostbb and BuoimrOHAic. 

Gio. I pray you all, tell me what they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevailed 
Upon my body with hellish charms ? 

Saat. The tender love I bear your grace, my 
lord, 
Makes me most forward in this princely presence 
To doom the offenders, whosoe'er they be : 
1 say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Glo, Then be your eyes the witness of their evil ! 
Look bow I am bewitch'd ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither'd up : 
And this is Edward's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with the wife of Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have mark'd me. 

Hast, If they have done this deed, my noble 
lord, — 

Oh, If? thou protector of this damned strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of ifs ? — Thou art a traitor : — 
Off with his head : — now, by Saint Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until I see the same ! 
Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done ; 
The rest that love me, rise, and follow me. 

[Exmnt Council, with Glostbk and 
Buckingham. 

Rast. "Woe, woe for England ! not a whit for me; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this : 



Stanley did dream the boar did raise his helm ; 

And I did scorn it, and disdain'd to fly. 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did 

stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaugnterhouse. 
0, how I need the priest that spake to me : 
I now repent I told the pursuivant. 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 
And 1 myself secure in grace and favour. 

Bat, Come, come, despatch, the duke would be 
at dinner ; 
Make a short shrift, he longs to see your head. 

Eaat, momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than tlie grace of God I 
Who builds his hope in air of your good looks. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a must ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Lov, Come, come, despatch; 'tis bootless to 
exclaim. 

Hast, 0, bloody Richard ! — miserable England ! 
I'prophesy the' fearful Pst time to thee 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. 
Come, lead me to the block, bear liini niy head : 
They smile at me who shortly shall be dead. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— ZofMfow, before the Tower, 

Enter, on one stde. Queen Elizabeth, Duchess of 
York, and Marquis of Dorset ; on the other, 
Anne, Duchess of Gloster, leading Lady 
Margaret Plantagbnet, Clarence's young 
daughter, 

Dueh, Who meets us here ? — my niece Planta- 
genet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Oloster P 
Now, for my life, she's wand'ring to the Tower, 
On pure heart's love, to greet the tender prince. 
Daughter, well met. 

Anne, God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyful time of day ! 

Q. Elie, As much to you, good sister ! Whither 

away ? 
Anne. No further than the Tower ; and, as I 
guess. 
Upon the like devotion as yourselves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Q. Eliz. Kind sister, thanks; we'll enter all 
together: , 

Enter Brakenburt. 

And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 
Master lieutenant, pray you, by your leave. 
How doth the prince, and my young son of York ? 

Brak. Right well, dear madam : By your patience, 
I may not suffer you to visit them ; 
The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. 

Q, Eliz, The king ! who's that ? 

Brak. I mean the lord protector. 



Q. Eliz. The Lord protect him from that kingly 
title ! 
Hath he set bounds between their love and me P 
I am their Ather, who shall bar me from them ? 
Lueh, I am their father's mother, I will see 

them. 
Anne. Their aunt I am in law, in love their 
mother : 
Then bring me to their sights ; I'll bear thy blame. 
And take thy office from thee, on my peiil. 

Brak. No, madam, no, I may not leave it so ; 
I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 

[Exit Brake N bury. 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour 
hence, 
And I'll salute your grace of York as mother, 
And reverend looker-on, of two fair queens. 
Come, madflib, you must straight to Westminster, 
[To tlie Duchess of Gloster. 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 

Q Eliz. Ah, cut my lace asunder ! 
That my pent heart may have some scope to beat. 
Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news. 

Anne. Despiteful tidings ! unpleasing news ! 
And I with all unwillingness will go. 
0, would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow. 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; 
And die ere men can say — God save the queen ! 

Q. Eliz. Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory j 
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To feed my b amour, wish thyself no harm. 
Stay ; yet look back, with me, unto tbe Tower. 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls I 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 
Rude ragged nurse ! old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well ! 
So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. 

{^Exeunt, 

SCENE.—- J2o(MW of State in the Palace. 

Flourish of trumpets, Richard, as Kinff, upon his 
throne; Buckingham, Catesby, a i'age, and 
others. 

K. Rich. Stand all apart. Cousin of Bucking- 
ham, — 
Bitch. My gracious sovereign. 
K. Eieh. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy 
advice, 
^nd thy assistance, is King Richard seated : 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ?' 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 
Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them last 1 
X Mich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the 
touch. 
To try if thou be current gold indeed : 
Young Edward lives ; Think^now what I would 
speak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 
JT. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say I would be 

king. 
Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned lord. 
K, Rich. Ha ! am I king } 'Tis so ; butEdwaid 

lives. 
Buck. True, noble prince. 
K. Rich. O bitter consequence. 

That Edward still should live !— True, noble 

prince! — 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull : 
Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards dead : 
^nd I would haye it suddenly perform'd. 
What say'st thou now ? speak suddenly, be brief. 
Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 
K, Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness 
freezes : 
Saj, have I thy consent that they shall die ? 
Buck. Give me some little breath, some pause, 
dear lord. 
Before I positively speak in this : 
I will resolve you herein presently. [Exit Buck. 
Cate. The king is angry ; see, he gnaws his lip. 

[Asids. 
K. Rich. I will converse with iron-wittea fools, 
[Descends from his throne. 
And un respective boys ; none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 
Boy! 

Faffe. My lord. 

X Rich. Know'st thou not any whom corrupt- 
ing gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit of death ? 

Fage. I know a discontented gentleman, 
Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit : 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 
JT. Rich. What is his name ? 
Faffe. His name, my lord, is Tyrrel 



K. Rich. I partly know the man : Go, call him 
hither, boy. [Exit Page. 

The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels : 
Hath he so long held out with me untir*d, 
And stops he now for breath ? — well, be it so. 

Re-enter Page, with Tt&rel. 

Is thy name Tyrrel ? 

2\/r. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient sub- 
ject. 
JT. Rich. Art thou indeed ? 
Tyr. Prove me, my {pacions lord. 

K. Rich. Dar*st thou resolve to kill a friend of 

mine? 
Tyr. Please you, but I had rather kill two ene- 
mies. 
K, Rich. Why then, thou hast it ; two deep 
enemies. 
Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep's disturbers. 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And soon 1*11 rid you from the fear of them. 
K. Rich. Thou sing'st sweet music. Hark, come 
hither, Tyrrel : 
Go, by this token ;— Rise, and lend thine ear. 

[ Whispers, 
There is no more but so : — Say, it is done, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 
Tyr, I will despatch it straight. [Exit. 

&CEj^E,— Ante-room in the Falace, 
Enter Tybrel alone. 

Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthless* butchery. 
Albeit they were flesh'd villains, bloody dogs. 
Melting with tenderness and mild compassion. 
Wept like to children, in their death's sad story. 
"0 thus," quoth Dighton, "lay the gentle 

babes." — 
" Thus, thus," quoth Forrest, " girdling one an- 
other 
Within their alabaster innocent arms : 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
And, in the summer beauty, kiss'd each other. 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay : 
Which once," quoth Forrest, "almost chang'd 

my mind : 
But, O, the devil," — there the villain stopped ; 
When Dighton thus told on, — "we smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of Nature, 
That, from the prime creation, e'er she fram'd." 
Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse ; 
They could not speak : and so I left them both 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 

Enter King Richard. 

And here he comes; — All health, my sovereign 
lordl 
K. Rich. Kind Tyrrel 1 am I happy in thy news ? 
l\/r. If to have donef the thing you gave in 
charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then, 
♦ Merciless. 
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For it 18 done. 

K, Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 

Tyr, I did, my lord. 

K. Rieh. And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried 
them ; 
But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 

K. Rieh. Come to me, Tyrrel, soon, at after 
supper, 
When thou shalt tell the process of their death. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewell till then. [Exeunt severally, 

SCENE.— London, before the Palace, 

Enter King Richard and his train, Eatclitf 

and Catesbt. 
Rat. Mostmighty sovereign, on tbe western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy ; to our shores 
Through many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unresolv'd to beat them back; 
'Tis thought that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore. 
JT. Rieh, Some light-foot friend post to the Duke 
of Norfolk:— 
Ratcliff, thyself,— or Catesbv ; where is he ? 
Cate. Here, my good lord. 
K. Rich, Catesby, fly to the duke. 

Cate. I will, my lord, with all convenient haste. 
JT. Rich, Ratcliff, come hither : Post to Salis- 
bury; 
When thou com'st thither,— Dull, unmindful vil 
lain, [To Catesby. 

Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the duke ? 
Cate, First, mighty liege, tell me your highness' 
pleasure. 
What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 
K, Rieh. 0, true, good Catesby ;— Bid him levy 
straight 
The greatest strength and power that he can make, 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. 

Cate. I go. [Exit 

Rat, What, may it please you, shall I do at 

Salisbury ? 
K. Rich. Why, what wouldst thou do there, 

before I ^o ? 
Eat. Your highness told me I should post before. 

Enter Stanley. 

JT. Rieh, My mind is chang'd. — Stanley, what 

news with you ? 
Stan, None good, my liege, to please you with 

the hearing : 
Nor none so bad but well may be reported. 



K. Rieh, Heyday, a riddle ! neither good nor 
bad! 
What need'st thou run so many miles about. 
When thou mayst tell thy tale the nearest way ? 
Once more, what news ? 

Stan, Richmond is on the seas. 

K, Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on 
him! 
White-liver'd runagate, what doth he there ? 
Stan, I know not, mighty sovereign, but by 

guess. 
JT. Rich, Well, as you guess ? 
Stan, Stirr*d up by Dorset, Buckingham, and 
Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
X, Rich, is the chair empty ? Is the sword 
unsway'd ? 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossess'd > 
What heir of York is there alive but we ? 
And who is England's king but great York's heir ? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas } 
Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 
K, Rieh. Unless for that he comes to be your 
liege. 
Yon cannot guess wherefore the Welshman corues. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my good lord, therefore mistrust me 

not. 
JT. Rieh, Where is thy power then, to beat him 
back ? 
Where be thy tenants and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the western shore. 
Safe conducting the rebels from their ships ? 
Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the 

north. 
K. Rich. Cold friends to me ; What do they in 
tbe north. 
When they should serve their sovereign in the 
west? 
Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty 
king; 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 
I'll muster up my friends, and meet your grace. 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 
K, Rich. Ay, thou wouldst be gone to join with 
Richmond. 
But I'll not trust thee. 

Stan, Most mighty sovereign, 

You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be, false. 
K, Rieh. Go, then, and muster men. But leave 
behind 
Your son, George'Stanley : look your heart be firm, 
or else his head's assurance is but frail. 
Stan. So deal with him as I prove true to you. 
[Exit Stanley. 



ACT V 

SCENE.— I%tf Field of Bosworth, 
Both Richard's and Richmond's Tents in view. 
Richm. Fellows in arms, and my most loving 



friends, 

Bruis'd underneath the yoke af tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 



Have we march'd on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar. 
That spoil'd your summer fields and fruitful vines. 
Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his 
trough 
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In your embowellM bosoms,— this foul swine 
Lies now even in the centre of this isle, 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn : 
From Tamworth thither is but one day's march. 
]n God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
33y this one bloody trial of sharp war. 

Oxf, Every man's conscience is a thousand men, 
To fight against this bloody homicide. 

Herb, I doubt not but his friends will turn to us. 

BlunU He hath no friends but what are friends 
for fear ; 
Which, in his dearest need, will fly from him. 

Richm, All for our vantage. Then, in God'8 
name, march : 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings. 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

\Bxeunt, 
I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his several charge, 
And part in just proportion our small power. 
My lord of Oxford, you, Sir William Brandon, 
And you. Sir Walter Herbert, stay with me: 
The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment; 
Good Captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 
And by the second hour in tne morning 
Pesire the earl to see me in my tent; 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is Lord Stanley quarter'd, do you know ? 

Blunt. Unless I have uiista'en his colours much 
(Which well I am assur'd I have not done), 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

Bichm, If without peril it be possible, 
Sweet Blunt, make some good means to speak with 

him, 
And give him from me this most needful note. 

Blunt, Upon my life, my lord, I'll undertake it ; 
And so, God give you quiet rest to-night! 

BU^m. Good night, good Captain Blunt. Come, 
gentlemen, 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business ; 
In to my tent, the dew is raw and cold. 

\They withdraw into the tent, 

JEnter, to his tenty King Richard, Norfolk, 
Ratcuff, md Catesbv. 

jr. Bich, What is't o'clock? 

Cate. It's supper-time, my lord ; 

It's nine o'clock. 

K. Bich, I will not sup to-night. 

Give me some ink and paper. 
Wliat, is my beaver easier than it was ? 
And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

Cate. It is, my liege; and all things are in 
readiness. 

K. Bich, Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels. 

Nor, I go, my lord. 

JT. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor. I warrant you, my lord. [E»it. 

K.Bich, Ratcliff! 

Bat, My lord ? 

K, Bich, Send out a pursuivant at arms 

To Stanley's regiment: bid him bring his power 
Before sunrising, lest his sou George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 



Fill me a bowl of wine.— Give me a watch. 

[To Catesby. 
Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. — 
Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavv. 
RatcliflF! 

Bat, My lord ? 

K, Bich, Saw'st thou the melancholy Lord 
Northumberland ? 

Bat, Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself. 
Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army cheering up the soldiers 

K, Bich. So, I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of 
wine ; 
I have not that alacrity of spirit. 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Set it down. — Is ink and paper ready? 

Bat. It is, my lord. 

K, Bich, Bid my guard watch ; leave me. 

Ratclifl', about the mid of night come to my tent. 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I say. 

[K. Richard retiree into hie tent. Exeunt 
Batclifp and Catesbt. 
Richmond's tent opens^ and discovers him and hie 
Offic rs, ^c. 
Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Fortune and victory sit on thy helm ! 

Bichm. All comfort that the dark night can afford 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ! 
Tell me how fares our noble mother ? 

Stan, I, by attorney, bless thee from thy mother, . 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that. The silent hours steal on, 
And flsiky darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief, for so the season bids us be, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning: 
And put thy fortune to' the arbitrement 
Of bloody strokes, and mortal-staring war. 
I, as I may (that which I would, I cannot), 
Witli best advantage will deceive the time. 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms ; 
But on thy side I may not be too forward. 
Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 
Be executed in his father's sight. 
Farewell : The leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse. 
Which so long sunder'd friends should dwell upon ; 
God give us leisure fur these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu : — Be valiant, and speed well I 

Bichm, Good lords, conduct him to his regi ment : 
I'll strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap ; 
Lest leaden slumber peize me down to-morrow. 
When I should mount with wings of victory : 
Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen. 

{ Exeunt Lords, ^e, with Stanley. 
O Thou! whose captain I account myself, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 
rhat we may praise thee in thy victory ! 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 
Kre I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 
Sleeping and waking, 0, defend me still ! [Sleeps, 
The Ghost of Prince Edward, son' to Henry tub 
Sixth, rises between the two tents, 
O 
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Gho8i, Let me sit beavy on thy soul to-morrow ! 
\_To King Richard. 
Think, bow thou stabb'st me in my prime of youth 
At Tewksbury: Despair, therefore, and die! — 

Bo cheerful, Richmond ; for the wronged souls 
Of butcher'd princes figlit in thy behalf ; 
King Henry's issue, Richmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghost of King Henry the Sixth rises. 

Ghost. When I was mortal, my anointed body 
[jTo King Richard. 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes ; 
Think on the Tower and me ; Despair and die : 
Harry the Sixth bids thee despair and die ! — 
The Ghost of Hastings rises. 

Ghost, Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake, 

{To K. Rich. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 
Think on Lord Hastings : and despair and die ! — 
Quiet, untroubled soul, awake ! awake ! 

[jToRichm. 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's sake ! 

The GhostB qf the two young Princes rise. 

Ghosts. Dream'on thy cousins smother'd in the 
Tower. 
Let us be laid within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 
Thy nephews' souls bid thee despair and die! 
Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy; 
Good angels guard thee from tlie boar's annoy ! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings ! 
Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 

Ghosts vanish. K. Rich, starts out of his dream. 

K. Rich. Give me another horse, — bind up my 
wounds, — 
Have mercy, Jesnl— Soft; I did but dream. 

coward conscience, bow dost thou afflict me ! 
The lights bum blue. — It is now dead midnight 
Gold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What, do I fear myself? there's none else by ; 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murtherer here ? No ; — Yes ; I am ; 
Then fly, — What, from myself? Great reason : 

Why? 
Lest I revenge. What? Myself upon myself? 
Alack, I love myself. Wherefore ? for any good 
'J hrt I myself have done unto myself? 
0, no : alHs, I rather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

1 am a villain ; Yet I lie, I am not. 

JUj conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'st degree, 
Murther, stern murther, in the dir st degree: 
All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, — Guilty 1 guilty ! 
I shall despair. — There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me ; — 
Nay, wherefore should they ? since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. 
Methought, the souls of all that I had murther'd 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 

Enter RAiOLiri-. 
Jtat, My lord! 



K. Rich. Who's there ? 

Rat. Ratcliff, my lord ; 'tisL The early village 
cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom ; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 

K, Rich. 0, Ratcliflf, I have dream'd a fearful 
dream ! — 
What thinkest thou, will our friends prove all true? 

Rat. No doubt, my lord. 

K. Rich. Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,— 

Rat. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 

K. Rich. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 
Armed in proof and led by shallow Richmond. 
It is not yet near day. Come, go with me ; 
Under our tents I'll play the eavesdropper, 
To hear if any mean to shrink from me. 

[Exeunt King Richard and Ratcliff. 

Richmond toakes. Enter Oxford and others, 

Richm, 'Tis time to arm, and give direction. — 
[He advances to the troops. 
More than I have said, loving countr}'men, 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon : Yet remember this,— 
God, and our good cause, fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls. 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, stand before our faces ; 
Then, in the name of God, and all these rights, 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords : 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth's cold face; 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share bis part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldl v and cheerfully. 
God and Saint George ! Richmond and victory ! 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter to his tent Richard, tnth Ratcliff, 
followed by Norfolk. 

Nor Arm, arm, my lord : the foe vaunts in the 
field. 

K, Rich. Come, bustle, bustle : — Caparison my 
horse ; 
Call up Lord Stanley, bid him bring his power ; 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle shall be ordered. 
My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot ; 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst : 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surry, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we ourself will follow 
In the main battle; whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winored with our chiefest horse. 
Tliis, and Saint George to boot ! — What think'st 
thou, Norfolk? 

Nor. A good direction, warlike sovereign. 
This found I on my tent this morning. 

[Giviny a scroll. 

K.Rieh. [Reads.] "Jocky of Norfolk, be not 
too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold." 
A thing devised by the enemy. — 
Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 
Let not our babbling dreams afiTright our souls ; 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
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Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe ; 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight boldly, yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

What says Lord Stanley ? will he bring his power ? 

Mesa. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Rich, Off with his son G-eorge*s head ! 

Nor. My lord, the enemy is pass'd the marsh ; 
After the l)attle let George Stauley die. 

K, Rich. A thousand hearts are great within 
my bosom : 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes : 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons I 
Upon them 1 Victory sita on our helms. ^Exeunt. 

Alarum I Excursions. Enter Nobvole and 
Forces ; to him Gatesby. 

Cate, Rescue, my lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to every danger ; 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death ; 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost 1 

Alarum. Enter KiKGt BiCHABD. 

K. Rich. A horse I a horse I my kingdom for 

a horse ! 
Gate. Withdraw, my lord, 1*11 help you to a 

horse, 
K. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die : 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to«day, instead of him : 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

lExii. I 



Alarums, Enter KiNG BiOHABD and B.iCRUOin>' 

They fight ; Bichabd is slain. 
Retreat and flourish. Then enter BicnuOKD, 
Stanley bearing the crown, with divers other 
Lords, and Forces. 

Richm, God, and your arms, be prais'd, tIc- 
torious friends ; 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

Stan, Courageous Richmond, well hast thou 
acquit thee 1 
Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have 1 pluck'd ofi", to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Michm. Great God of Heaven, say, Amen, to all ! 
But, tell me, is young George Stanley living ? 
Stan. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester 
town; 
Whither, if you please, we may withdraw us. 
Richm. What men of name are slain on either 

side ? 
Stan. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord Fer- 
rers, 
SirBobert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 
Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their 
births, 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fied, 
That in submission will return to us ; 
England hath long been mad, and scarrM herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood. 
The father rashly slaughtered bis own son. 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided, in their dire division. 
0, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal house. 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
And let their heirs (God, if thy will be so) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac'd peace ! 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days ! 

lExeunf. 
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Knra Henbt the Eighth. 

Cabdinal Wolsey. 

Cbanmeb, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sib Thomas Loyell. 

Duke op Nobpolk. 

Duke of Sufpolk. 

DVXE of BuCKINaHAU. 



Eabl op Stjbeey. J 

Capfciits, Ambassador from Charles K 

G^BIFFITH, Gentleman- Usher to Queen Katharine. 

Qiteen Zathabine, Wife to Henry FIJI. 
AirwE BufJdSN, a Maid of Honour. 

Lords and Ladies in attendance, Guards, i^e. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— Tifttf Council-Chamber, 

Comets. Enter King Hen BY, Cardinal Wolsey, 
the Lords of the Council, Sir Thomas Lovell, 
Oflicers, and Attendants. The King enters, 
leaning on the Cardinal's shoulder. 

K. Hen. My life itself, and the best heart of it, 
Thanks you for this great cure : I stood i' the level 



Of a full-charg'd confederacy, and give^thanks 
To you that chok*d it. — Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's : in person 
ril hear him his confessions justify ; 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 

The King takes his State. The Lords of the 
Council take their several places. The Cardi- 
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nal places himseff under ike King's feet, on hia 
riy/it tidt. 

A noise within, crying. Room for the Queen ! 

£nter the Queen, ushered by the Dukes of NoK- 

POLK and SuTFOLE : she kneels. The King 

ristthfrom his State, takes her up, kisses, and 

places her by him, 

Q. Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel; I am a 
suitor. 

K. Hen, Arise, and take place by us: — Half 
your suit 
Never name to us ; you have half our power ; 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will, and take it. 

Q Kath. Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself, and in that love, 
Not ancoiisider'd leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

K. Hen. Lady mine, proceed. 

Q. Kath, I am solicited, not by a few. 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are in great grievance : there have been com- 
missions 
Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the 

heart 
Of all their royalties : — wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of these exactions, yet the king our master, 
(Whose honour Heaven shield from soil ! ) even 

he escapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

K. Hen, Taxation ! 

Wherein ? and what taxation } — My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? 

Wol, Please you, sir, 

I know but of a single part, in aught 
Periains to the state ; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Q. Kath. No, my lord. 

You know no more than others ; but you frame 
Thuigs, that are known alike, which are not 

wholesome 
To those which would not know them, and yet 

must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 
Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 
Must pestilent to the hearing; and to bear them. 
The back is sacrificed to the load. 

K, Hen. Still exaction ! 

The nature of it ? In what kind, let's know, 
Is this exaction ? 

Q. Kath, I am much too venturous 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden'd 
Under your promised pardon. The subject's grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from 

each 
The siith part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your wars in France. 

K. Hen. By my life, 

T-his is against our pleasure. 



Wol, And for me, 

I have no further gone in this, than by 
A single voice ; and that not pass'd me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If 1 am 
Traduc'd by ignorant tongues, which neiiher know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, — let me say 
*Ti8 but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censures ; which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new trimm'd ; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd; what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at. 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

K Hen, Things done well, 

.\nd with a care, exempt themselve;} from fear; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be feared. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission ? I believe not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A tre:nbling contribution ! Why, we take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' the timber ; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd. 
The air will drink the sap. To every county. 
Where this is questioned, send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commission : Pray, look to't ; 
I put it to your care. 

Wol, A word with you. [ To ike Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to every shire, 
Of the king's grace and pardon. The griev'd 

commons 
Hardly conceive of me ; let it be nois*d. 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes : I shall anon advise you 
Fuither in the proceeding. [^Exit Secretary. 

SCENE.— 7%0 Presence-Ckamher in York Place, 
London. 

Hautboys, A small table under a state for the 
Ca&dikal, a longer table for Ike guests. Enter 
at one door Anne Bullen, and divers Lords, 
Ladies, and Gentlewomen as guests; at a?t- 
other door enter SiB Henby Guildfoed. 

Guild, Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all : This night he dedicates 
To fair content and you : none here, he hopes, 
In all tliis noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad : he would have all as merry 
As first-g^ood company, good wine, good welcome. 
Can make good people. 0, my lord, you are 
tardy; 

JSnter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sands, and Sir 
Thomas Loyell. 

The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wings to me. 

Cham. You are young, Sir Harry Guildfordr 
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Sanda. Sir ThomaB Lovell, had the cardinal 
But half my lay-thoughts in hini) some of these 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
I think would better please them ; By my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Hautboys, Enter Cardinal Wolsbt, attended; 
and takes his state, 

Wol, You are welcome, my Mr guests ; that 
noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry. 
Is not my friend : This, to confirm uiy welcome, 
And to you all good health. [Brinks, 

Sands. Your grace is noble ; — 

Let me have such a howl may hold my tbunks, 
And save me so much ulking. 

Wol, My lord Sands, 

I am beholden to you. 
[Brum and trumpets within : chambers discharged, 

Wol, What's tbat? 

Cham, Look out there, some of ye. 

[Exit a Servant. 

Wol, Wbut warlike voice ? 

Aud to what end is this?— Nay, ladies, fear not; 
By all the laws of war ye are privileg'd. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Cham. How now ? what is't ? 
Serv, A noble troop of strangers ; 

For so they seem ; they have left tbeir barge, and 

landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

Wol. Good lord chamberlain, 

Go, give them welcome, you can speak the 

French tongue ; 
And, pray, receive them nobly, and conduct 

them 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall shine at full upon them : — Some attend 
him, — 



[Exit Chamherlain, attended. All arise^ and 
tables removed. 
You have now a broken banquet; but we'll 

mend it. 
A good digestion to you all : and, once more, 
I shower a welcome on you ; — Welcome all. 

Hautboys. Enter the Kino, and twelve other s^ as 
maskers, habited like shepherds^ with sixteen torch-' 
bearers; ushered by the Lord Ciiamberlain. 
They pass directly before the Cakdinal, and 
gracefully salute him, 

A noble company ! what are their pleasures ?' 
Cham, Because they speak no English, thus 
they pray*d 
To tell your grace;— That, having heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less. 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty. 
But leave their flocks; aud, under your fair 

conduct, 
Crave leave to view these ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 

Wol, Say, lord chamberlain. 

They have done my poor house grace ; for which I 

pay them 
A thousand thanks, and pra^ them take their 
pleasures. 

[Ladies chosen for the dance. The Kino 
cJwoses Annb Bullen. 
Wol, There's fresher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 
K, Hen, Lead in your ladies, every one. — Sweet 
partner, 
I must not vet forsake you. — Let's be merry ; — 
Good my ford cardinal, I have half a dozen 

healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead them once again ; and then let's dream 
Who's best in favour.— Let the music knock it. 
[Exeuntf with trumpets. 



ACT 11. 



•SCENE. — Anteeliamber in King Hsnat's Falace. 

Enter the Dukes of Nobtolk and Suffolk. 

Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 
Cham. Good day to both your graces. 
Suf. How is the king employ'd ? 
Cham. 1 left him private, 

Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

Nor. What's the cause ? 

Cham. It seems the marriage with his brother's 
wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 

Nor. Tis so. 

This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal. 
Tliat blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 
Turns what he lists. The king will know him one 
day. 
Suf. Pray God he do ! he'll never know himself 

else. 
Nor. How holily he works in all his husiness ! 
And with what zeal ! For now he has crack'd the 
league 



Between qs and the emperor, the queen'i great 

nephew. 
He dives into the king's soul ; and there scatters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, 
Fours, and despairs, and all these for his marriage. 
And out of all these, to restore the king, 
He counsels a divorce : a loss of her I 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of her 
That when the greatest stroke of fortune falls. 
Will bless the king : And is not this course pious ? 
Cham, Heaven keep me from such counsel! 

*Tis most true. 
These news are everywhere ; every tongue speaks 

them. 
And every true heart weeps for't: All that dare 
Look into these affinirs see this main end, — 
The French king's sister. Heaven will one day 

open 
The king's eyes, that so long have slept upon 
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This bold bad man. 

Suf, And free us from his slavery. 

Nor. Let's in ; 

And, with some other business, put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon 

him ; 
My lord, you'll bear us company ? 

Cham, Excuse me ; 

The king hath sent me other-where : besides, 
TouMl find a most unfit time to disturb him ; 
Health to jour lordships. 

Nor, Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 
[^Exit Lord Chamberlain. 

SCENE.— ^ SaU in Blackfriars. 

Trumpets^ sennet y and cornets. Enter ttooYerf^en, 
with short silver wands; next tliem^ two Scribes, 
in the habits of doctors ; after them, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuky alone; after hinty the 
Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, IIochester, and 
Saint Asaph ; next them, with some small dis- 
tancey follows a Geiitluman hearing thepurscy with 
the great sealy and a cardinal's hat; tJien two 
Priests, bearing each a silver cross ; then a Gen- 
tleman-Usher bare-Jieadedy accompanied with a 
Sergeant-at-Arnis, i«rr»V/^ a silver mace ; then 
two Gentlemen, bearing two great silver pillars ; 
after theniy side by side, the two Cardinals Wulsey 
and Cahfewjs \ two Hohlemen with the sword 
and mace, ^Then enter the King and Queen, 
and their Trains. J The King takes place under 
the cloth of state; the two Cardinals sit under 
him as judges. The Queen takes place at some 
distance from the King. 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is 
read, 
Let silence be commanded. 

K. Hen. What's the need ? 

It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sidt-s the authority allow'd; 
You may then spare that time. 

JFol. Be*t so : — Proceed. 

Scribe. Say, Henry king of England, come into 

the court. 
Crier, Henry king of England, &c. 
K.Hen. Here. 
Scribe. Say, Katherine queen of England, come 

into the court. 
Crier. Katherine queen of England, &c. 
{The Queen makes no answery rises out of her 
ehav'y goes about the courts comes to the King, 
and kneels at his feet ; then speaks. 
Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you, do me right and 
justice; 
And to bestow your pity on me : for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equiil friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir. 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 
Hath ray behaviour given to your displeasure. 
That tlms you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Hqayen 

witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance : glad, or sorry, 



As I saw it inclinM. When was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or made it not mine too ? Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 

Upwards of twenty years ; If, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report. 

And prove it too. against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 

Against your sacred person, in God's name, 

Turn me away; and let the foul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir. 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And un match *d wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 

My father. King of Spain, was reckon'd one 

The wisest prince, that there had reigned by many 

A year before : It is not to be question'd 

That they had gather'd a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business. 

Who deem'd our marriage lawful: Wherefore I 

humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whose counsel 
I will implore ; if not, i' the name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfill'd ! 

Wol. You have here, lady, 

(And of your choice) these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause ; It shall be therefore bootless 
That longer you desiro the court; as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam. His grace 

Hath spoken well and justly : Therefore, madam. 
It's fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Ue now produced, and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord cardinal. 

To you I speak. 

Wol. Your pleasure, madam ? 

Q. Kath. Sir, 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dream'd so), certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble ; nay, 
before. 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God's dew quench ! 

Wol. I do profess 

You speak not like yourself; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and display 'd the effects 
Of disposition gent.e, and of wisdom 
O'ertopping woman's power. Madam, you do me 

wrong : 
I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 
For you, or any : how far I have proceeded. 
Or how far further shall,.is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole con>istory of Home. 
^ Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
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To oppose jonr cunning. You are meek and 

humble-Tnouth'd; 
You sign your place and calling:, in full seeming 
"With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and bis highness' favours, 
Gone slightly o'er low steps: and now are 

mounted 
Where powers are your retainers : and your words, 
Domestics to you, serve your will, as't please 
Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you, 
You tender more your person's honour than 
Your high profession spiritual : That again 
I do refuse you for my judge; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the poi)e, 
To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness, 
And to be judg'd by him. 

[She curtsies to tJ^e King, and offers to depart. 
Cam, The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by it ; 'tis not well. 
She's going away. 

K, Hen, Call her again. 



Crier, Katharine, queen of England , come into 
the court. 

Grif. Madain, you are call'd back. 

Q, Kath, What need you note it ? pray you, 
keep your way : 
When you are call'd, return. — Now the Lord help. 
They vex me past my patience ! — pray yon, pass on ; 
I will not tarry : no, nor ever more. 
Upon this business, my appearance make 
lu any of their courts. 

\_Extunt QuBBN, Griffith, «««? her other 
Attendants. 

K. Ben. Go thy ways, Kate : 

That man i' the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted. 
For speaking false in that : Thou art, alone 
(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Tiiy meekness saint-hke, wife-like government, — 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious el^e, could speak thee out), 
'I'he queen of earthly queens : — She is noble born ; 
And, like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 



ACT III. 



SCElSK-^Falaee at Bridewell. A Boom in the 
Queen's Apartment, 

The Queen and some of her Women, at work, 

Q, Kath, Take thy lute, wench ; my soul grows 
sad with troubles : 
Sing, and disperse them if thou canst: leave 
working. 

SONG. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees^ 
And the mountain tops that freeze^ 

Bow themselves^ when he did sing : 
Jh his music ^ plants andjlowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lag. 
In sweet musie is such art : 
Killing eare and grief of heart 

Fall asleepf or^ hearingy die. 

Enter Wolsey and Camfeius. 

Wol. Peace to your highness ! 

Q. Kath, Your graces find me here pari of a 
housewife ; 
I would be all against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend lords ? 

Wol, May it please you, noble madam, to 
withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The full cause of our coming. 

Q. Kath. Speak it here ; 

There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conscience, 
Deserves a corner: 'Would all other women 
Could speak this with as free a soul as I do ! 
My lords, I care not (so much I am happy 
Above a number) if my actions 



Were tried by every tongue, every eye saw them, 
Envy and base opinion set against them, 
I know my life so even ; If your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 

Cam, Most honour'd madam. 

My lord of York,— out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace ; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
Both of his truth and him (which was too far), — 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace. 
His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath, To betray me. [Aside, 

My lords, I thank you both for your good wills ; 
Ye speak like honest men ; pray God, ye prove so I 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer. 
In such a point of weight, so near mine honour 
(More near my life, I fear), with my weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. Good your graces, 
Let me have time, and counsel, for my cause ; 
Alas ! I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. 

Wol, Madam, you wrong the king's love with 
these fears; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Q. Kath, In England 

But little for my profit : can you think, lords. 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel ? 

Cam. Put your main cause into the king's pro- 
tection ; 
He's loving, and most gracious: 'twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your cause ; 
For, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 
You'll part away disgraced. 

Wol, He tells you rightly. 

Q. Kath. Ye tell me what ye wish for both, my 
ruin: 
Is this your christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge 
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That no king can corrupt. 

Cam. Your rage migtakes us. 

Q. Kath. The more sbame for ye ; holy men I 

thought ye, 
Upon my soul ! two reverend cardinal Tirtues ; 
But cardiDal sins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye : 
Meud them, for shame, my lords. Is this your 

comfort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
Have I li?'d thus long— (let me spt^ak myself, 
Since virtue finds no friends) — a wife, a true oue ? 
A woman (I dare say without vain glory) 
Never yet branded with suspicion ? 
Have I with all my full affections 
Siill met the king? lov'd him next heaven? 

obeyM him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 
Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords. 
Biing me a constant woman to her husband, 
One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleasure ; 
And to that woman, when she has done most. 
Yet will I add an honour, — a great patience. 
Wol, Madam, you wander from the good we 

aim at. 
Q. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself so 

guiltv 
To give np willingly that noble title 
Your master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

JFoL Pray, bear me. 

Q. Kath. Would I had never trod this English 

earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it I 
Yd have angels' faces, but heaven knows your 

hearts. 
Wol. If your grace 

Could bat he brought to know our ends are honest, 
You'd feel more comfort : why should we, good 

lady, 
Upon what cause, wron^ you ? alas ! our places. 
The way of our profession is against it ; 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow them. 
For goodness' sake, consider what you do ; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 
Giowfrom the king's acquaintance, by this car- 
riage. 
Cam. Madam, you'll find it so. You wrong 

your virtues 
With these weak women's fears. A noble spirit, 
A% yours was put into you, ever casts 
Such doubts, as false coin, from it. The king 

loves you ; 
Beware you lose it not ; For us, if you please 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 

Q, Kath. Do what ye will, my lords ; And, pray, 

forgive me, 
If I have us'd myself unmannerly ; 
You know, I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Pruy, do my service to his mije:)ty : 
He has my heart yet ; and shall have my prayers, 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend 

fathers. 
Bestow your counsels on me ; she now begs, 
'J hat little thought, when she set footing here. 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. 

[JExeunt. 



SCENE. — Antechamber to the King's Apartment, 

Enter the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Suf- 
folk, the Earl of Surrey, and the Lord 

Chamberlain. 

Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them : if you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise 
But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 
With these you bear already. 

Sur. I am joyful 

To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng'd on him. 

Suf. Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person. 
Out of himself ? 

Cham. My lords, you sp°ak your pleasures ; 
What he deserves of you and me 1 know ; 
What we can do to him (though now the time 
Gives way tons), I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never att^impt 
Anything on him : for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. 

Nor. 0, fear him not ; 

His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he's settled, 
Not to come off, in his displeasure. 

8wr. Sir, 

I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor. Believe it, this is true ; 

In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded; whereiu he appears. 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur. How came 

His practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely. 

Sur. 0, how, how ? 

Suf. Thecardinal'sletter to thepope miscarried. 
And came to the eye o' the king : wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o' the divorce : For if 
It did take place, **I do," quoth he, "ptrceive. 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queeu's, Lady Anne BuUen." 

Sur. Has the king this ? 

Suf, Believe it. 

Sur. Will this work ? 

Cham. The king in this perceives him, how he 
coasts. 
And hedges, his own way. But in this point. 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his pliysic 
After his patient's death ; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

S>4r. |Wouldhehad! 

Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my lord ! 
For, 1 profess, you have it. 

Sur. Now all my joy 

Trace the conjunction ! 

Suf. Myamento't! 

Nor. All men's. 

Suf. There's orders given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
To some eara unrecounted. — But, my lords, 
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She is a gallant creature, and complete 

In mind and feature: 1 persuade me, from her 

Will fall some blessings to this land. 

^ter "WoLSET and Ckomwell. 

Nor, ObserTe, observe, he's moody. 

Wbl. The packet, Cromwell, gave it you the 
king ? 

Crom. To his own hand, in his bedchamber. 

Wol. Look'd he o' the inside of the papers ? 

Orom, Presently 

He did unseal them : and the first he view'd. 
He did it witti a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance : You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 

Wol. Ib he "ready 

To come abroad ? 

Crom» I think by this he is. 

- Wol. Leave me a wbile.-^ [Exit Cromwell. 
It shall be to the Duchess of Alen^on, 
The French king's sister ; he shall marrry her. — 
Anne BuUen ! No, I'll no Anne Bullens for him : 
There is nq more in it than fair visage.— -Bullen ! 
No, we'll no Bullens.— Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome. — The Marchioness of Pem- 
broke ! 

Nor, He's discontented. 

Su/. May be, he hears the king 

Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur, Sharp enough. 

Lord, for thy justice! 

Wol. The late queen's gentlewoman ; a knight's 
daughter, 
To be her mistress' mistress! the queen's queen! — 
This candle bums not clear ; 'tis I must snuff it ; 
Then out it goes. — What though I know her vir- 
tuous. 
And well deserving ? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome to 
Our cause. Again, there is sprung^up 
An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawled into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 

Nor. He is vexed at something. 

Suf. I would 'twere something that would fret 
the string. 
The master-chord of his heart ! 

Enter th9 Kino, reading a schedule; and Lovbll. 

Suf. The king, the king. 

K. Sen. What piles of wealth hath he accu- 
mulated 
To his own portion ! and what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him ! How, i' the name of 

thrift. 
Does he rake this together ? — Now, my lords, 
Saw you the cardinal ? 

Nor. My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him ; Some strange commo- 
tion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then, lays his finger on his temple ; straight, 
Springs out into fast gait ; then, stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard ; and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon ; in most btrange pos- 
tures 
We have seen him set himself. 

K, Hen. It may well be ; 



There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse, 
As I requir'd : And wot you what I found 
There ; on my conscience, put unwittingly ! 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing, — 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks 
Possession of a subject. 

Nor. It's Heaven's will : 

Some spirit put this paper in the packet. 
To bless your eye withal. 

K, Hen, " If we did think 

His contemplation were above the earth. 
And fix'd on spiritual object, he should still 
Dwell in his musings: but, I am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. 

{^He takes his seat, and whispers Lovell, 
taho goes to Wolset. 
Wol, Heaven forgive me ! 

Ever Ood bless your highness ! 

K, Hen. Good, my lord, 

You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the in- 
ventory 
Of your best graces in your mind ; the which 
You were now running o'er ; you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 
To keep your earihly audit ; Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband ; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Wol, Sir, 

For holy offices I have a' time; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
ller times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 

K, Hen, You have said well. 

Wo And ever may your highness yoke toge- 
ther. 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

K, Hen. 'Tis well said again ; 

And 'tis a kind of good deed to say well : 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov*d you: 
He said he did ; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since i had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employ'd you where high profits might come 

home, 
But par'd my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 

Wol. What should this mean ? 

Sur. The Lord increase this business ! [Aside. 
K. Hen, Have I not made you 

The prime man of the state ? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce you have found true : 
And, if you may confess it, say withal. 
If you are bound to us, or no. What say you ? 

Wol, My sovereign,! confess, your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more than could 
My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all men's endeavours : — i do profess 
That for your highness' good I ever labour'd . 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will bo. 
Though all the world should crack their duty to 

you. 
And throw it from their soul } though perils did 

P 
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Abound, as thick as thought could make them,' and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

K. Men, *Ti8 nobly spoken ; 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 
For you have seen him open' t.— Read o*er this ; 

\_Gtvmg him papers. 
And, after, this : then to breakfast, with 
What appetite you have. 

lExU Kit^Qt frowning upon Cardinal Wolsey : 
the Nobles throng after kim^ smiling and 
whisptring. 

Wot, What should this mean ? 

What sudden anger's this ? how have L reaped it ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : so looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper: 
I fear, the story of his anger. — *Tis so : — 
This paper has undone me ; *Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence^ 
Fit for a fool to fall by ! What cr^jss devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king } Is there no way to cure this } 
No^new device to beat this from his brains ? 
I know' 'twill stir him strongly ; Yet 1 know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune, 
Will bring me oflF again. What's this—" To the 

Pope ?" 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to his holiness. Nay, then, farewell ! 
I have touch'dthehighestpnintof all my greatness: 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 

Ee-cnter the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Nor, Hear the king's pleasure, cardmal : who 
commands yuu 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Asher Mouse, my lord of Winchester's, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

WoL Stay, 

Where's your commission, lords ? words cannot 

carry 
Authority so weighty. 

St^. Who dares cross them. 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? 

Woh Till I find more than will, or words, to do it 
(I mean your malice), know, officious lords, 
I dare, and must deny it. That seal 
You ask with such a violence, the king 
(Mine, and yourmaster) with his own hand gave me: 
iade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life, and, to confirm his goodness. 
Tied it by letters patent : Now, who'll take it ? 

8ur. The king that gave it. 

Woh It must be himself, then. 

8t^. Lord Cardinal, the king's further pleasure 
is,— 
Because all those think you have done of late 
]3y your power legatine within this kingdom, 



Fall into'the compass of a pramunire, — 
That therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements. 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be. 
Out of the king's protection : — This is my charge. 

JN'or, And so, we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer. 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank 

you. 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

lExeunt all but Wolsky. 

Wol. So farewelI|to the little go 'd you bear me. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : To day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honovrs thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,— nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory | 
But far beyond my depth : JMy high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new open'd : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to^ 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope^again. — 

Enter Cromwell, amaxedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crotn. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What, amazM 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom, How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king hascur'd 

me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoul- 
ders. 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom, I am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 

Wol. I hope I have : I am able now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul, I feel). 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare oflTer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is 
chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 
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Wol, That's somewhat sadden : 

But he's a learned man. Maj be continue 
JiOng in his highness' favour, and do justice 
Fortruth'8sake,andhi8cons. ience : that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May ha e a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
"What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WoL That's news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pulled me 
down. O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Crom- 
well, 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : Seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance ihee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature), not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, O, my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master } 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord, — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 



Wol, Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries : but thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
well ; 
And, — when I am foigotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,— say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate 

thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's: then, if thou fail'st, 

Cromwell, 
Thou fail'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — Prithee, lead me in : 
There, take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. Cromwell, Crom- 
well, 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Crom. Good sir, have patience. 
Wol. So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

[Extunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— Kimbolton. 

^w^^^Katha-Rinb, Dowager, sick; led between 
Griffith and Patience. 

Grtf. How does your grace ? 

Kath, 0, Griffith, sick to death : 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burden : reach a chair ; — 
So, — now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'st me. 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ?j 

Grtf. Yes, madam; but I think 'your grace, 
Out of the pa-n you suflfer'd, gjave no ear to't. 

Xath, Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how h* 
died: 
If well, he Rtepp'd before me, happily, "i 
For my example. 

Grtf. Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after'the stout Earl North umoerland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tain ted) "to his answer, 
lie fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 



He rould not sit his mule. 

Kath, Alas, poor man ! 

Grtf. At last, with easy roads, he came to 
Leicester, 
Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 
To whom he gave these words, — " father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !" ; 
So went to bed : where eagerly nis sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, ttiree nights after this. 
About the hour of eight (wliich he himself 
Foretold should be his last), full of repentance. 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave liis honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath, So may he rest , his faults lie gently on 
him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak liirp. 
And yet with charity : — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach,* ever ranking 
♦ Prids. 
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Uimself with princes ; one, tbat by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdoms : simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law : I' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be eter double. 
Both in his words and meaning : He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
Bat his performance, as he is now, nothing. 
Of bis own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif^ Noble madam, 

Hen's etil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kaih, Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, This cardinal, 

Thoug^h from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fttshion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one : 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 

summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely ; 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
• Kath, After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty. 
Now in his ashes honour ; Peace be with him ! 
Patience, be near me still ; and set me lower. 
I have not long to trouble thee. — Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

Sad and solemn music, 

I*at, Do you note. 

How much her grace is alter'd on the sudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? How pale she looks, 
And of au earthy cold ? Mark her eyes ! 

Kath. Bid the music leave. 

They are harsh and heavy to me. [Music ceases, 

Orif. She is going, wench ; pray, pray..^ 

Pat» Heaven comfo'rt her ! 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess, An't like your grace, — 
Kath, You are a saucy fellow : 



Deserve we no more reverence } 

Mess. I humbly do entreat your highness' pardon: 
My haste made me unmannerly : There is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Kath, Admit him entrance, Griffith : But this 
feUow 
Let me ne'er see again. 

{Exeunt Griffitr and Messenger. 
Ee-enter Ghiffitu, toith Capucius. 

Kath. What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap, Noble lady, 

First, mine own service to yonr grace ; the next, 
The king's request that I would visit you ; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely eommendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. my good lord, that comfort comes too 
late; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle physic, given in time, had cur'd me ; 
But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highness? 

Gap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath, So may he ever do ! and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor 

name 
BanishM the kingdom !-^Patience, is that letter 
I caus'd you write, yet sent away ? 

Fat, No, madam. [Giving it to Kith. 

Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to delivvT 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. 

Kath, In which I have commended to his good- 
ness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter : 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! — 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding 
(She is young, and of a noble modest nature ; 
I hope she will deserve well) ; and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. Bemember me 
In all humility unto his highness : 
Say, his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this worid : tell him, in death I bless'd him. 
For so I will.— Mine eyes grow dim.— Farewell, 
My lord.— Griffith, farewell.— Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet. I must to bed ; 
Call in more women. — When I am dead, good 

wench, 
Let me be us'd with honour ; strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me. 
Then lay me forth : although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more. [Exeunt ^ leading Kath. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



CARiOLANCs/tf noble Roman, and General. 
Titus Lartius and Cominius, Generals, 
Menbnius Agrippa, friefid to Coriolanua. 



TuLLUs AuFiDius, general of the Volscians. 
VoLUMNiA, mother to Coriolanua. 
ViKGiLiA, wife to Coriolanus. 
Valeria, /mnrf to Virgilia. 

CUizenSf guards, servants, ^c. 



ACT I. 



SCENE. — Rome. An Apartment in Marcius' 
house, 

Untez VoLUMNiA and Virgilia : Th^ sit doxcn on 
two low stools, and sew. 

Vol, I pray you, daughter, sing; or express 
yourself in a more comfortable sort: If my son 
were my husband, I should freelier rejoice in that 
absence wherein he won honour, than in his em- 
braceraents, where he would show most love. 
When yet be was but tender-bodied, when youth 
with comeliness plucked all gaze his way ; when, 
for a day of king's entreaties, a mother should not 
sell him an hour from her beholding ; I, — consider- 
ing how honour would become such a person ; that 
it was no better than picture-like to hang by the 
wall, if renown made it not stir,— was pleased to 
let him seek danger where he was like to find fame. 
To a cruel war I sent him ; whence he returned 
with his brows bound with oak. I tell thee, 
daughter, — 1 sprang not more in joy at firet hear- 
ing he was a man-child, than now in first seeing 
he had proved himself a man. 

Vir, But had he died in the business, madam ? 
how then ? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my 
fion ; I therein would have found issue. Hear me 
profess sincerely :— Had 1 a doisen sons, each in 
my love alike, and none less dear than thine and 
my good Marcius, I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one voluptuously 
surfeit out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gent, Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to visit 
you. 

Vir, 'Beseech you, give me leave to retire my- 
self. 

Vol, Indeed you shall not. 
Methinks, I hear hither your husband's drum ; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair ; 
As children from a bear, the Voices shunning him: 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus, — 
" Come on, you cowards!'* His bloody brow 
With his mailed hand then wiping, forth he goes ; 
Like to a harvest-man, that's tasVd to mow 
Or all, or loie his hire. 



Vir, His bloody brow ! O, Jupiter, no blood ! 

Vol. Away, you fool ! it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy : — Tell Valeria 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit Gent. 

Vir, Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius ! 

Vol, He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread up his neck. 

Re-enter Gentlewoman, with Valeria, and her 
Usher. 

Val, My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol. Sweet madam. 

Vir. 1 am glad to see your ladyship. 

Val. How do you both ? you are manifest house- 
keepers. What are you sewing here? A fine 
spot, in good faith. — How does your litle son ? 

Vir, I thank your ladyship ; well, good madam. 

Vol, He had rather see the swords, and hear a 
drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. 

Val, 0* my ^rd, the father's son ; 1*11 swear 
'tis a very pretdPooy. 0' my troth, 1 looked upon 
him o' Wednesday half an hour together : he has 
such a confirmed countenance. I saw him run 
after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, 
he let it go again ; and after it again ; una over 
and over he comes, and up again ; catched it again : 
or whether his fall enraged him, or how 'twas, he 
did so set his teeth, and tear it ; O, I warrant, how 
he mammocked it ! 

Vol. One of his father's moods. 
' Vol. Indeed, la, 'tis a noble child. 

Vir, A crack, madam. • 

Vol, Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this after- 
noon. 

Vir, No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Val, Not out of doors ? 

Vol. She shall, she shall. 

Vir, Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not 
over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. 

Vol, You would be another Penelope : yet, they 
say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses' absence did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Val. In truth, la, go with me : and I'll tell yott. 
excellent news of your husband. 
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Ftr. 0. good madam, there can be none yet. 

VaL Verily, I do not jest with you ; there came 
news from him last night. 

Vir, Indeed, madam ? 

Val. In earnest, it*s true ; I heard a senator 
speak it. Thus it is : — The Voices have an army 
forth, against whom Cominius the general is gone, 
with one part of our Roman power : your lord and 
Titus Lartius are set down before their city Cori- 
oli ; they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make 
it brief wars. This is true, on mine honour ; and 
80} I pray, go with us. 



Vir. Give me excuse, good madam ; I will obey 
you in everything hereafter. 

Fol. Let her alone, lady ; as she is now, she 
will but disease our better mirth. 

Fal, In troth, I think she would : — Fare you 
well, then. — Come, good sweet lady. — Prithee, 
Virgilia, turn thy solemnness out o* door, and go 
along with us. 

Vir. No : at a word, madam, indeed I must 
not. I wish you much mirth. 

Val. Wen, then, farewell. \_Bxeunt, 



ACT II. 



SCENE. — RotM, Before the Senate House. 

Trumpets sound. 

Enter CoiciNius and Titus Labtius ; between 

them COBIOLANUS, crowned with an oaken gar- 

iand I vnth Captains, Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Her." Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did 
fight 
"Within Corioli* gates : where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; 
These in honour follows, Coriolanus : 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 

All, Welcome to Bome, renowned Coriolanus ! 
Cor, No more of this, it does offend my heart ! 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother ! 

Cor. I you have, 1 know, petitioned all the 
gods 
For my prosperity. [Kneels. 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up ! 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, 
And by deed achieving honour newly nam'd, 
What is it ? Coriolanus must I call thee ! 
But, O thy wife ! •-. 

Cor, My gracious silence, hail I 

Wouldst thou have laugh d had I come coffin*d 

home. 
That weep'st to see me triumph > Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 

Men, Now the gods crownthee ! 

Cor. And live you yet? — my sweet lady, 
pardon. [To Valeria. 

Vol. I know not where to turn ; — welcome 
home; 
And welcome, general .—And you are welcome all. 
Men, A hundred thousand welcomes : I could 
weep. 
And I could laugh ; 1 am light and heavy : Wel- 
come: 
A curse begin at the very root of his heart 
That 18 not glad to see thee ! — You are three 
That Rome should dote on : yet by the faith of men. 
We have some old crab-trees here at home that 

will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors. 
We call a nettle but a nettle ; 
And the faults of fools but folly. 

Com, Ever right. 



Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 

Her, Give way there, and go on. 

Cor. Your hand, and yours : 

[ To his wife and mother. 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head. 
The good patricians must be visited ; 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, 
But with them change of honours. 

Vol. I have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes, 
And the buildings of my fancy : 
Only there's one thing wanting, which I doubt not 
But our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my way, 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Com, On to the Capitol 1 

[Floui^h, Comets, Exeunt in state, as be/ore. 
The Tribunes remain, 

Bru, All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 
Are spectacled to see him. Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 
While she chats him : — Stalls, bulks, windows. 
Are smother'd up, leads fiU'd, and ridges hors*d 
With variable complexions : all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him : seld-shown flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs and puff 
To win a vulgar station :* our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus' burning kisses ; such a pother. 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human powers, 
Aud gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden, 

I warrant' him consul. 

Bru. ' Then our office may, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he should begin, and end ; but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru. In that there's comfort. 

Sic^ Doubt not the commoners, for whom we 
stand. 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours ; 

* Common 8tanding*plac«. 
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Bru. I heard him swear, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would be 
Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility ; 
Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

^•<». 'Tis right. 

Bru. It was his word : 0, he would miss it, 
rather 
Than carry it, but by the suit o* the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic, I wish no better 

Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru. *Tis most like, he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then, as our good wills ; 
A sure destruction. 

Bru» So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
We must suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them : that, to his power^ he 

would 
Have made them mules, silenced their pleaders. 
And dispropertied their freedoms ; holding them, 
In human action and capacity. 
Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world, 
Than camels in their war ; who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic, This, as you say, — suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall teach the people— (which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon't, and that's as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep), will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Bru. What's the matter ? 

Mess, You are sent for to the Capitol. 
Tis thought that Marcius shall be consul : 
I have seen the dumb men throng to see him, 
And the blind to hear him speak : Matrons fiung 

gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he passed : the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder, with their caps and shouts: 
I never saw the like. 

Bru, Let's to the Capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event. 



Sic, 



Have with you. 

lExeunt. 



Enter, with Zictors before them, Cominius the 
Consulf Menisnius, Cobiolanus, many other 
Senators, Sicinius and Brutus. The Sena- 
tors take their places ; the Tribunes take theirs 
also by themselves. 

Men. The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleas'd 
To make thee consul. 

Cor. I do owe them still 

My life and services. 

Men, It then remains 

That you do speak to the people. 

^^- 1 do beseech yoo, 

Let me o'erleap that custom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds' sake, to give their suflfrage : please 

you 
That I may pass this doing. 

Sic, Sir, the people 

Must have their voices j neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men- Put them not to't :— 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; 
And take to you, as your predecessors have 
Your honour with your form. 

Cor. It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 
Bru, Mark you that ? 

Cor, To brag unto them,— Thus I did, and 
thus : 
Show them the unaching scars which I should hide, 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only . 

Men. Do not stand upon't. 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people. 
Our purpose to them ; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 
Sen, To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 

[Flourish, Then exeunt Senators. 
Bru, You see how he intends to use the people. 
Sic. May they perceive his intent ! He will 
require them. 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru. Come, well inform them, 

Of our proceedings here j on the market-place 
I know they do attend us. lEaeunt. 



ACT 

SCENE.—ijf Room in Coriolanus's Mouse, 
£7iter Cobiolanus and Patricians. 

Cor, Let them pull all about mine ears ; present 
me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels. 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 



III. 

Enter VOLUICMA. 

1 Pat, You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats j to show bare heads 
In congregations, Jo yawn, be still, and wonder 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. I talk of you ; 

[7b VOLFMMA. 
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Why did you wish me milder ? Would you have me 
False to my nature ? Rather say, I play 
The man I am. 

rol. 0, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have hid you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn out. 

Cor. Let go. 

Vol, You might have been enough the man 
you are, 
With striving less to be so : 

Enter Menenitjs and Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, 
something too rough : 
You must return, and mend it. 

1 Sen. There's no remedy ; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and perish. 

y-ffl Pray be consell'd 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble woman ! 

Before he should stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o* the time craves it as physic 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour on, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor, What must I do } 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, 

What then ? what then ? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor, For them ?--I cannot do it to the gods ; 
Mast I then do't to them ? 

Unter Cominius. 
Com, I have been i' the market-place : and, sir, 
'tis fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence ; all's in anger. 
Men, Only fair speech. 

Com. I think 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Yol. He must and will ; — 

Prithee now say you will, and ^o about it. 
To beg of thee it is my more dishonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. 
, Cor, Pray» be content ; 

Mother, I am going to the market-place; 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts' from them, and come home 

belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going : 
Commend me to my wife. I'll return consul ; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I' the way of fiatteiy, further. 

Vol, Do your will. 

[JSxit. 
Com, Away ! the tribunes do attend you : arm 
yourself 
To answer mildly'; for they are prepar'd 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor, The word is, mildly : — Pray you, let us go : 
Let them accuse me by invention, I 



Will answer in mine honour. 

Men, Ay, but mildly. 

Cor. Well, mildly be it, then ; mildly. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE.— Rome. The Market-place, 
Enter SiciNius and Brutus. 
Bru, In this point charge him home, that he 
affects 
Tyrannical power : if he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people ; 
And that the spoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'er distributed. — 

Enter an ^dile. 

What, will he come ? 

JB</. He's coming. 

j5/^. How accompanied ? 

Md', With old Menenius, and those senators 
That always favour'd him. 

Sic, Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured, 
Set down by the poll ? 

^i. I have ; 'tis ready. 

8ie. Have you collected them by tribes ? 

JEd, ITiave. 

Sie. Assemble presently the people hither. 

Enler Coriolanus, Mnenbnius, Cominius, 
Senators, a»id Patricians. 

Sic. Well, here he comes. 

Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 

a)r. Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume.— The hon- 

our'd gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men ! plant love among us ! 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 
And not our streets with war I 

1 Sen. Amen, Amen ! 

Men. A noble wish. 

Re-enter iEdile, with Citizens. 

Sic, Draw near, ye people. 

^d. List to your tribunes ; audience ; Peace, I 
say! 

Sic, I do demand. 

If you submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov'd upon you ? 

Cor, I &ra content. 

Men, Lo, citizens, he says he is content : 
The warlike service he has done, consider ; 
Think on the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i' the holy churchyard. 

Cor, Scratches with briars. 

Scars to move laughter only. 
That being pass'd for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonoured, that the very hour 
You take it off again. 

Sic. We charge you, that you have contrived 
to take 
From Rome all season'd office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How I Traitor ? 

Men, Nay ; temperately ; Your promise. 
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Cor. The fires i' the lowest hell fold in the 

Call me their traitor I—Thou injurioiu trihune I 
Within thine eYes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy hands cIutchM as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue hJth numbers, I would say, 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a Toice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people ? 

CiU To the rock, to the rock with him I 
Sie, Peace ! 
We need not put new matter to his charge : 
What you ha?e seen him do, and heard him speak, 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him ; even this. 
So criminal, and in such capital kind. 
Deserves the extremest death. 
Com. Know, I pray you,— 
Cor. I'll know no further : 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying ; pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give. 
To have't with saying, Good morrow. 
In the name o' the people. 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 
Even from this instant, banish him our city ; 
In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian, neyer more I 



To enter our Rome gates ; I* the people's name, 
I say it shall be so. 

at. It shall be so : It shall be so : let him away : 
He's banish'd, and it shall be so. 
Com. Hear me, my masters, and my common 

friends ;— 
JBru. There's no more to be said, but he is 
banish'd, 
As enemy to the people and his country : 
It shall be so. ^ 

Cit. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor. You common cry* of curs ! whose breath 
I hate 
As reekf o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcases of un buried men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let eyery feeble rumour shake your hearts ! ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 
Fan you into despair I Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till, at length, 
Your ignorance (which finds not, till it feels), ; 
Making not reservation of yourselves 
(Still you own foes), deliver you, 
As most abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows I Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back ; 
There is a world elsewhere. 

[Exeunt Coriolamus, Cominius, Mbnbnius. 



Pack. 



\ Vapour, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— Rome. Before a Gate of the City. 

Enter Coriolanus, Volxjmnia, Vibgilia, Mbnb- 
MI7S, CoMiNius, and several young Patricians. 

Cor. Come, leave your tears ; a brief farewell :— 
the beast 
With many heads butts me away. — Nay, mother. 
Where is your ancient courage ? you were used 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in fioating : fortune's blows, 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, 

craves 
A noble cunning : you were used to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 
Vir. O heavens ! heavens I 
Cor. Nay, I prithee, woman, — 

Vol. Now the red pestilence strike all trades in 
Rome, 
And occupations perish ! 

Cor. What, what, what I 

I shall be lov'd when I am lack'd. Nay, mother. 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you'd have done, and sav'd 
Your husband so much sweat.-^Cominius, 
Droop not ; adieu I — Farewell, my wife I my 

mother ! 
rU do well yet.— Thou old and true Menenius, 



Thy tears are Salter than a younger man's, 

And yenomous to thine eyes. — My sometime 

general, 
I have seen thee stem, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hard'ning spectacles; tell these sad women, 
'Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 
As 'tis to laugh at them. — My mother, yon wot 

well 
My hazards still have been your solace : and 
Believe't not lightly (though I go alone. 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than seen), your 

son 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 

Vol. My first son. 

Whither wilt thou go } Take good Cominius 
With thee awhile : Determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposure to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods ! 

Com. I'll follow thee a month, devise with thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou mayst hear of us, 
And we of thee ; so, if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O'er the vast world, to seek a single man ; 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I' the absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well ; 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too full 
Of the wars' surfeits, to go rove with one 
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Tbat*8 yet nnbroia'd: bring me bat out at 

gate.— 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest motber, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth. 
Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground* you shall 
Hear from me sdll ; and never of me aught 
fiat what is like me formerly. 

Men, That's worthily 

As any ear can hear. — Come, let's not weep.— 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot I 

Cor. Give me thy hand. 

Come. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE.— Antium. Before Aufidius's House, 

JEnter Cobiolanus, in mean apparel, dUguUed and 
muffled. 

Cor, A goodly city is this Antium : City, 
'Tis I that made thy widows : many an heir 
Of these fair edifices 'fore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop: then know we not ; 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones, 

Enter a Citizen, 

In puny battle slay me. — Save you, sir^ 

Cit, And you. 

Cor, Direct me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies : Is he in Antium ? 

Cit. Ue is, and feasts the nobles of the state. 
At his house this night. 

Cor, Which is his house, 'beseech you ? 

Cit, This, here, before you. 

Cor, Thank you, sir ; farewell. 

[Exit Citizen. 
0, world, thy slippery turns ! Friends, now fast 

sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 
Are still together, who, twin, as 'twere, in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour, 
On a dissention of a doit,* break out 
To bitterest enmity : So, fellest foes. 
Whose passions and whose plots have broke their 

sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance. 
Some trick not worth an e^^, shall grow dear 

friends. 
And intcijoin their issnes. So with me — 
My birthplace hate I, and my love's upon 
This enemy town.— I'll enter : if he slay me. 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, 
I'll do his countrv service. 



i country service. 



[Exit. 



SCENE.— TA^ «a»M^ AHallinkMU\\\A*%Souse, 
Music within. Enter a Servant. 

1 Serv, Wine, wine, wine ! What service is here ! 
I think our fellows are asleep. [Exit, 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Cor. A goodly house ; The feast smells well ; 
but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

* Doit means a smaU coio« 



Re-enter tkefiret Servant. 

1 Ser. What would you have, friend ? Whence 
are you ? Here's no place for you : Pray, go to 
the door. 

Cor, I have deserv'd no better entertainment. 
In being Coriolanus. 

1 Serv, Prithee, tell my master what a strange 
guest he has here. 

2 Serv, And I shall. [Exit. 
Strv. Where dwellest thou ? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 
Serv, Uoder the canopy ? 

3 Serv. Where's that ? 

Cor. V the city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv. I' the city of kites and crows ? — What 
an ass it is !— Then thou dwellest with daws too ? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 
Enter Aufidius and the second Servant. 

Ai(f. Where is this fellow ? 
Whence com'st thou ? what would'st thou } 
Thy name ? Why speak'st not ? Speak, man ; 
What's thy name ? 

Cor, If, TuUuB, [unmuffUng'i not yet thou know'st 
me, and seeing me, dost not think me for the man 
I am, necessity commands me name myself. 

At^f, What is thy name ? [Servants retire. 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Volcian's ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

Alt/. Say what's thy name ? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's torn,* 
Thou show'st a noble vessel : What's thy name ? 

Cor, Prepare thy brow to frown : Know'st thou 
me yet P 

Avf, I know thee not:— Thy name ? 

Cor, My name is Cains Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices, 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus : The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory. 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me ; only that name 

remains ; 
The cruelty and envy of the people. 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, have devour'd the rest ; 
And suffer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope, 
Mistake me not, to save my life, but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers. 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee, that will revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee 

straight. 
And make my misery serve thy turn ; so use it, 
That my revengeful services may prove 
As benefiU to thee : for I will fight 
Against my canker'd country with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou dar'st not this, and that to prove more 

fortunes 
Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, I also am 
Longer to live most weary, and present 
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My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice ; 
which not to cat would show thee but a fool ; 
Since I hare eyer folio w'd thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breast. 
And cannot liye but to thy shame, unless 
It be to do thee service. 

Auf, MarciuSi Marcius ! 

Each word thou hast spoke hast weeded from my 

heart 
A root of ancient envy. — Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scar'd the moon with splinters ! Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ; ana do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou first, 
I lov'd the maid I married : never man 
Si^h'd truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars ! I tell 

thee, 
We have a power on foot : and I had purpose 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lose mine arm for^t : Thou hast beat me out 
Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyself and me ; 
We have been down together in my sleep. 



TJnbucklinff helms, fisting each other's throat. 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had we no other quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banish'd', we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy : and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Home, 
Like a bold fiood o'eroeat. 0, come, eo in 
And take our friendly senators by the hands; 
Wlio now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepar'd against your territories. 
Though not lor Home itself. 

Qor, You bless me, gods ! 

Avf, Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt, 

have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commission ; and set down, — 
As best thou art experienc'd, since thou know'st 
Thy country's strength and weakness, — thine own 

ways; 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 
To flight them, ere destroy. But come in : 
Let me commend thee first to those that shall 
Say, Yea, to thy desires, A thousand welcomes ! 
And more a fiiend than e'er an enemy ; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your band ! Most 

welcome ! 

[^JSxetmt CoRioLANus and Aufidius. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.-- rA« Teti^ 0/ CoriolanuB. 
Snter Coriolanxjs, Aurroius, mnd others. 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to- 
morrow 
Set down our host— My partner in this action. 
You must report to the Volcian lords how plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Auf. Only their ends 

You have respected : stopp'd your ears against 
The general suit of Rome : never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor, This last old roan, 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the measure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him ; for whose old love I have 
(Though I show'd sourly to him) once more 

offer'd 
The first conditions which they did refuse, 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only. 
That thought he could do more ; a very little 
I have yielded to ; Fresh embassies, and suits, 
Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to.— Ha 1 what shout is this ? 

IShout wiihin. 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the same time 'tis made ? I will not. — 
Mifer ViBQiLiA, VoLXTMNiA, leading young Mab- 

oixrs, Yalbbia, and Attendants. 
My wife comes foremost : then the honour*d mould 



Wherein this trunk was fram*d, and in her hand 

The^grandchild to her blood. But ont, affection ! 

All bond and privilege of nature break ! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. — 

What is that curt'sy worth ! or those doves' eyes 

Which can make gods forsworn ! I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. — My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod ; and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great nature cries, " Deny not." — Let the Voices 

Plough Rome, and harrow Italy : I'll never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct ; but stand, 

As if a man were author of himself. 

And knew no other kin. 

Vir. My lord and husband ! 

Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore in 
Rome. 

Vir. The sorrow that delivers us thus chang'd. 
Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out. 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny j but do not say. 
For that, " Forgive our Romans." — 0, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of Heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. — You gods ! I prate. 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted ; Sink, my knee, i' the earth ; 

iKneels. 
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Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

Vol. Of sUnd up bless'd ! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all this while 
Between the child and parent. [KneeU. 

Cor, What is this ? 

Your knees to me r to your corrected son ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun ; 
Muid'ring impossibility^ to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Vol. Do you know this lady ? 

Cor, The noble sister of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle, 
That's curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple : Dear Valeria ! 

Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours. 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor, [To hii ton,'] The god of soldiers. 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness; that thou mayst 

prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw,* 
And saving those that eye ihee ! 

Vol, Tour knee, sirrah. 

Cor, That's my brave boy. 

Vol, Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself, 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor, I beseech you, peace : 

Or, if you'd ask, remember this before, — 
The things I have forsworn to grant may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanics : — ^Tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural ; Desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reasons. 

Gol, O, no more, no more I 

You have said you will not grant us anything ; 
For we have nothing else to ask but that 
Which you deny already : Yet we will ask ; 
That, if you fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness ; therefore hear us. 

Cor, Aufidius, and you. Voices, mark ; for we'll 
Hear nought from Rome in private. — Your re- 
quest? 

Vol, Should we be silent and not speak, our 
raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither : since that thy sight, which 

should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 

comforts, ' 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and 

sorrow ; 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
* Gust or atorxn. 



Our wish, which side should win ; for either thou 
Must, as a foreigner recreant, be led 
With manacles through our streets, or else ^ 

Triumphantly tread on thy countr3r's ruin ; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely sh^i 
Thy wife and children's blood. Why dost not 

speak? 
Think' st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ? — ^Daughter, speak you : 
He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. He turns away : 
Down, ladies ! let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pride 
Than pity to our prayers. Down : An end : 
This is the last : — So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours. — Nay, behold us : 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have. 
But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny't. — Come, let us go ; 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance : — ^Yet give us our despatch : 
I am hush'd until our city be afire. 
And then I'll speak a little. 

Cor, O mother, mother \ 

\^Holding VoLxnOflA by the hands^ silent. 
What have you done ? Behold the heavens do ope. 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O ! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome : 
But, for your son, — believe it, O, believe it. 
Most dangerously you have with him prevall'd, 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come ;— 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, wi>uld you have heard 
A mother less ? or granted less, Aufidius ? 

Attf. I was mov'd withal. 

Cor, I dare be sworn yon were : 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweet compassion. But, good sir. 
What peace you'll make, advise me : for my part, 
I'll not to Bome, I'll back with you ; and pray 

you, 
Stand to me in this cause. — mother ! wife ! 

Auf, I am glad thou hast set thy mercy and 
thy honour 
At difference in thee : out of that I'll work 
Myself a former fortune. [Asids, 

[ TJie Ladies make signs to Coriolanus. 

Cor, Ay, by and by ; [To Vol., Veh., %c. 

But we will drink together ; and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counterseal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you ; all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace* [Exeunt, 

SCENE.— Antium. A public Flaee. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Attendants. 

Auf. Go tell the lords of the city I am here : 
Deliver them this paper : having read it. 
Bid them repair to the market-piace ; where I, 
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Even in theirfl and in the commons' ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 
The city ports hy this hath entered, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words : Despatch. 

[^Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter three or four Conspirators of Aufidius' 
faction. 

Most welcome ! 

1 Con. How is it with our general ? 

Auf. Even so 

As with a man by his own alms empoison'd, 
And with his charity slain. 

2 Oon. Most noble sir, 
If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish'd us parties, we'll deliver you 

Of your great oanger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell ; 

We must proceed as we do find the people. 

3 Con. The people will remain uncertain whilst 
'Twixt you there's difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf. I know it J 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A ^ood construction. I rais'd him, and I pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth: Who being so heigh- 
tened, 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends : till, at the last, 
I seem'd his follower, not partner ; and 
He wag'd me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my lord: 

The army marvell'd at it. And, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome ; and that we look*d 
For no less spoil than glory, — 

Auf. There was it :— 

For which my sinews shall be stretch'd upon him. 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action : Therefore shall he die. 
And I'll renew me in his fall. But, hark 1 

[Brums and trumpets somd^ toith great 
shouts of the people. 

1 Con. Tour native town you enter'dlikeapost. 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Con. ^ And patient fools. 
Whose children he hath slain, their base throats 

tear 
With giving him glory. 

Auf. Say no more ; 

Here come the lords. 

Enter the Lords of the City. 

Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Auf. I have not deserv'd it ; 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What I have written to you ? 

Lords. We have. 

1 Lord. . And grieve to hear it. 

What faults he made before the last, I think, 
Might have found easy fines; but there to end, 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge ; making a treaty where 
There was a yielding, — this admits no excuse. 

Auf. He approaches ; you shall hear him. 



Enter Coriolanub, with drums and colours; a 
crowd of Citizens with him. 

Cor. Hail, lords ! I am returned your soldier ; 
No more infected with my country's l<fve 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we have brought 

home, 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We have made peace. 
With no less honour to the Antiates, 
Than shame to the Romans ; and we here deliver, 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians. 
Together with the seal o* the senate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 

But tell the traitor, in the highest degree 
He hath abos'd your powers. 

Cor. Traitor I— How now ?— 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cor. Marcius. 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius : Dost thou 
think 
I'll grace thee with that robbery, thy stoPn name 
Coriolanus, in Corioli ? 
You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betray'd your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome 
(I say, your city) to his wife and mother ; 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk : never admitting 
Counsel o' the war ; but at his nurse's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory ; 
That pages blush'd at him, and men of heart 
LookM wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear'st thou, Mars ? 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears, — 

Cor, Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy I slave !— 
Pardon me, lords, 'tis the first time that ever 
I was forc'd to scold. Your judgments, my grave 

lords. 
Must give this cur the lie : and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impress^ on him, that 

must bear 
My beating to his grave) shall join to thrust 
The lie unto him. 

1 Lord. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Voices ; men and lads, 

Stain all your edges on me. — Boy ! False hound ! 

If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 

That like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Flutter'd your Volcians in Corioli ; 

Alone I did it.— Boy! 
Auf Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune. 

Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 

'Fore your own eyes and ears ? 

Con. Let him die for't. [Several speak at once* 
at.' [Speakinff promiscuously.] Tear him to 

pieces, do it presently. He killed my son ;-— my 

daughter; — He killed my cousin Marcus; — He 

killed my father. — 

2 Lord. Peace, ho ! — no outrage ; — peace ! 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o' the earth. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing, — Stand, Aufidius, 
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And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. 0, that I had him, 

With aiz Aufidiuses, or more, hia tribe, 
To use my lawful sword ! 

Auf, Insolent yillain ! 

Con, Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him ! 

[AuFiDius and the Conspirators dvawy and kill 
GoRiOLANUS, who folU, and Aufidius 
stands on him. 

1 Lord. O TuUus,-^ 

2 Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valour 

will weep. 

3 Lord. Tread not upon him. — Masters all, be 

quiet ; 
Put up your swords, 
Auf. My lords, when you shall know (as in this 

rage. 
Provok'd by him, you cannot) the g^eat danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 



To call me to your senate, Ittl deliTer 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

1 Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him ; let him be regarded 

As the most noble corse that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

2 Lord. His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let's make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone. 

And I am struck with sorrow — Take him up : — 
Help, three o' the chiefest soldiers ; 1*11 be one. — 
Beat thou the drum that it speak mournfully. 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he shall have a noble memory. 
Assist. 

[Exeunt, bearing the body of Coriolanus. 
A dead march sounded. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE.— ^ Boom of State in King Lear's 
Fdlaee. -^ -" 

Enter Kent, Gloster, and Edmund. 

Kent. I thought the king had more affected the 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

GU). It did always seem so to us : but now, in 
the division of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dukes he values most ; for equalities are so 
weigh'd, that curiosity in neither can make choice 
of either's moiety. 

Kent. Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo. Ay, and I have, sir, a son, some year elder 
than this, who is yet no dearer in my account ; — 
Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

Oh. My lord of Kent : remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend. 

Edm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, andsue toknowyou better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Gh. He hath been out nine years, and away he 



shall again. — The king is coming. 

\_Trumpets sound within. 

Enter Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Rb« 
OAN, Cordelia, and Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo. I shall, my liege. [Exeunt Glo. and'Emi. 

Lear. Meantime, we shall express our darker 
purpose. 
Give me the map there. — Know, that we have divided 
In three, our kingdom ; and 'tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden'd crawl toward death.— Our son of 

Cornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters' several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and 

Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter*s love. 
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Long in our court bare made their amorous Bojourn, 
And here are to beanswerM.— Tellme^mydaagh- 
ten, 
(Since now we will diyest us, both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state,) 
Wiiich of you, shall we say, doth loye us most ? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most challenge it. — Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Gon. Sir, I 

Bo love you more than words can wield the matter, 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; , 
Beyond what can be yalued, rich or rare : 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour: 
As much as child e'er ioy'd, or father found. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Cor. What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent. 

[Aside. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to 
this. 
With shadowy forests, and with cbampains rich'd ; 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady. To tijine and Albany's issue 
Be this perpetual. — What says our second aaughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ?— speak. 

Meg, I am made of that self metal as my sister. 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short,— that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 
W^ich the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness* love. 

Cor, Then poor Cordelia ! — [Aside. 

And yet not so ; since, I am sure, my love's 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear, To thee, and thine, hereditary ever. 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure. 
Than that confirm'd on Uoneril. — Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess'd ; what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sister;* ? Speak. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing: speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, 1 cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia ? mend your speech 
a little. 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor, Good, my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 
They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall 

carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty : 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear, But goes this with my heart ? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear, So young, and so untender ? 



Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Letit be so. Thy truth, then, be thy dower : 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
I'he mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; ^ 
By all the operations of the orbs, ' 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care. 
Propinquity,* and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to heart and me. 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. 

Kent. Good, my liege,— 

Lear. Peace, Kent. 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I lov'd her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery.— Hence, and avoid my sight! 



[To Cordelia. 
tieiy 



So be my grave my peace, as here i give 

Her father's heart from her!— Call France; — 

Who stirs ? 
Call Burgundy. — Cornwall, and Albany, 
With my two daughters' dowers digest this third: 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 
I do invest you jointly with my power. 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. — Ourself, by monthly 

course. 
With reservation of an hundred knights. 
By you to be sustain'd, shall our ab^e 
Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 
The name, and all the additions to a king : 
The sway. 

Revenue, execution of the rest. 
Beloved sons, be yours ; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. [Giving the crown. 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, 
Lov'd as my father, as my master foliow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from 
the shaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart; be Kent unmannerly. 
When Lear is mad. What would'st thou do, old 

man ? 
Think*st thou, that duty shall have dread to speak. 
When power to flattery bows ? To plainness 

honour's hound. 
When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom ; 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : answer my lifemy judgment. 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Reverbs no hoUowness. 

Lear, Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kefit. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor fear to lose it. 
Thy safety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight ! 

Kent. See better, Lear ; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear'st thy gods in vain. 

Lear. vassal ! miscreant. 

[Laying his hand on his swords 

Alb. ^ Com, Dear sir, forbear. 

Kent. Do; 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
* Kindred. 
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Upon the foul diseate. Refoke thy gift i 

Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I'll tell thee, thou dost evil. 

Lmt, Hear me, recreant ! 

On Chine allegiance hear me ! — 
Since thou hast sought to make us break our tow, 
(Which we durst never yet,) and, with strain'd 

£ride, 
stwixt our sentence and our power; 
(Which nor our nature, nor our place can bear,) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days do we allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hatred back 
Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 
Any banish'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death : Away! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked : [appear, 

KmU Fare thee well, king, since thus thou wilt 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here.— 
The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

\To Cordelia. 
That justly think'st, and bast most rightly said ! 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 
[lb Regan and Goneuil. 
That good effects may spring from words of love. — 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu : 
He'll shape his old course in a country new. {Exit, 

Se-enter Glostbr ; with France, Burgundy, and 
Attendants, 

Oh, Here's France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

Zear, My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivaU'd for our daughter ; what, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love ? 

Bur, Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offer'd. 
Nor will you tender less. 

Zear. Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 
But now her price is fall'n : Sir, there she stands ; 
If aught within that little, seeming substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure pieced,. 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's Uiere, and she is yours. 

Bur. I know no answer. 

Zear. Sir, 
Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 
Uafriended, new-adopted to our hate, [oath, 

Dower'd with our curse, and stranger'd with our 
Take her, or leave her ? 

JBur, Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear, Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power 
that made me, 
I tell you all her wealth. — For you, great king, 

ITo France. 
I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch, whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange ! 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age. 
Host best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 



So many folds of fhvonr ! Sure, her offenco 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it, or your fore- vouched affection, 
Fall into taint : which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith, that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor. I beseech your majesty, 

(If for I want that glib and oily art. 
To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 
I'll do't before I speak) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness. 
No unchaste action, or dishonoured step. 
That hath deprived me of* your grace and favour, 
But even for want of that, for which I am^richer, 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue, 
That I am glad I have not, though not to have it, 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Zear, Better thou 

Hadst not been bom, than not to have pleased me 
better. 

France. Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature. 
Which often leaves the history unspoke. 
That it intends to do ? — My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady ? Love is not love, 
When it is mingled with respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her ? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed, 
And here 1 take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Z^ear. Nothing ; I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Bur. 1 am sorry, then, you have so lost a father, 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cor, Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, 
being poor : 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised I 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away. 
CU>ds, gods ! His strange, that from their oold'st 

neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect — 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my 

chance. 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France ; 
Not all the dukes of wat'rish Burgundy, 
Shall buy this unprized precious maid of me. — 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Zear. Thou hast her, France ; let her be thine ; 
for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again ;— Therefore be gone. 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon. — 
Come, noble Bui^gundy. 

[Flourish, Exeunt Lbab, Burgundy, Corn- 
wall, Albany, Glostbr, and Attendants. 

France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor, The jewels of our father, with wash'd ejes, 
Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you are ; 
And, like a sister, am most loath to call 
Your faults, as they aie named. Use well our 

father : 
To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 
But yet, alas t stood I within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place. 
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So farewell to jou both. 

Gon, Prescribe not us our duties. 

Reg, Let your study 

Be^ to content your lord, who hath received you. 
At fortune's alms. You have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 

Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning 
hides ; 
Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. ; 
Well may you prosper. 

France, Come, my fair Cordelia. 

^Exeunt Fkancb and Cordelia. 

Gon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of 
what most nearly appertains to us both. I think 
our father will hence to-night. 

Beff, That's most certain, and with you ; next 
month with us. 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age is ; 
the observation we have made of it hath not been 
little : he always loved our sister most j and with 
what poor judgment he hath now cast her off, 
appears too grossly. 

J{e(/. 'Tis the infirmity of his age": yet fie hath 
ever but slenderly known himself. 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath 
been but rash ; then must we look to receive from 
his age, not alone the imperfections, of long en- 
grafted condition, but, therewithal, the unruly 
waywardness that infirm tind choleric years bring 
with them. 

Reff, Such inconstant starts are we like to 
have from him, as this of Kent's banishment. 

Gon. There is farther compliment of leave- 
taking between France and him. Pray you, let 
us hit together. If our father carry authority 
with such disposition as he bears, this last sur- 
render will but offend us. 

Reff. We must farther think of this. 

Gon. Ay, we must do something, and that at 
once. [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— ^ Hall in the Earl of Gloster's 

Cattle. 

Edmund seated, reading a letter. 

Enter Glostbb. 

Glo. Kent banished thus, and France in choler 
parted ! and the king gone to-night ! [seeing Ed- 
mund.] Edmund, how now, what news? 

Edm. [putting up letter.'] So please your lord- 
ship, none. 

Glo. What paper were you reading ? 

Edm. It is a letter from my brother. For 
so much as I have perused it, I find it is not fit 
for your overlooking. 

Glo. Let's see— let's see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother's justification, he 
wrote this but to try me. 

Glo. [reads.'] *' The policy of age makes the 
world bitter to the best of our times— keeps our 
fortunes from us, till our oldness cannot relish 
them. Come to me, that of this I may speak more. 
If our father would sleep till I waked him, you 
should enjoy half his revenue for ever, and live 
the beloved of your brother Edgar." My son 
Edgar ! Had he a hand to write this— a heart 
10 breed it in ! When came this to you ? 

Edm. I found it thrown into my closet, sir. 

Glo. You know the characters to be his ? 



Edm. It is his hand, my lord. 

Glo. Hath he never sounded you in this 
business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord — but I have often heard 
him maintain it to be fit that at declining age 
the father should be in ward of the son, and the 
revenue also. 

Glo. Oh, villain ! his very opinion in the letter. 
I'll go seek him— abominable villain. Where is 
he? . [Exit. 

Edm. A credulous father and a brother noble, 
whose credulous nature is so far from harm that 
it suspects none— on whose honesty my practice 
rides easy. I see this business. 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit. 
All with me is meet, so that I fashion it. [Exit. 

SCENE.— J Chamber in Glocestcr's Castle. 
King LsAB and the Jester. 

Enter Gonebil. 

Lear. How now, daughter ? what makes that 
frontlet on ? Methinks, you are too much of late 
i' the frown. 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thoa 
hadst no need to care for her frowning ; now thou 
art an O without a figure : I am better than thou 
art now ; I am a fool, thou art nothing. Yes, 
forsooth, I will hold my tongue $ so your face [to 
GoN.j bids me, though you say nothing. Mum, 
mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 

Weary of all, shall want some.—' 

That's a shealed peas-cod. [Pointing to Lear. 

Gon, Not only, sir, this your all-Iieensed fool. 
But other of your insolent retinue. 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, [you, 
I had thought by making this well known unto 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fear- 
ful. 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done. 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not 'scape censure, nor the redresses sleep ; 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For you trow, nuncle. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 
That it had its head hit off by its young. 
So out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 

Zear. Are you our daughter ? 
Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. Come, sir; 
This admiration is much o' the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech yon 
To understand my purposes aright ; 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disorder'd, so debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous Inn. 

Be then desired 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity your train ; 
And the remainder that shall still depend, 

B 
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To be such men as may bcsort your age, 

And know themselves and you. , , ., , 

j^g^^ Darkness and devils !— 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together- 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter. Dabble 

Gon. You strike my people ; and your disorder d 
Make servants of their betters. 

Bnttr Albany. 
Lear, Woe, that too late repents.— O sir, are 
you come ? [horses. 

Is it your will ? \to Alb.] Speak, sir.— Prepare my 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou shew'st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster \ 

^lli^ Pray, sir, be patient. 

Lear. Detested kite ! thou liest : {To GON. 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the most exact regard support 
The worships of their name.— most small fault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia shew ! 
Which, like an engine,wrenchM my frame of nature 
From the fix*d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Lear, Lear, Lear ! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 

{Striking hU head. 
And thy dear judgment out !— Go, go, my people. 
Alh. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. 
Lear. It may be so, my lord.—Hcar, Nature, 
hear; 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her \ 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth j 



With cadent* tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits -* 
To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !— Away, away I {^Exit. 
Alb, Now, gods, that we adore, whereof c iines 

this? 
Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 

Re-enter Lear. 
Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight ? 
Alb. What's the matter, sir ? 

Lear, I'll tell thee;— Life and death! I am 
ashamed 
1 hat thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

[roGow. 
That these hot tears, which break from me per- 
force [upon thee ! 
Should make thee worth them.— Blasts and fogs 
The untented woundings of a father's curse, 
Pierce every sense about thee ! — Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck you out; 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 
To temper clay.— Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be so.— Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find, 
That I'll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever ; thou shalt, I warrant thee. 
[Exeunt Leab, Kent, and Attendants. 

* Cadent.means falling. 



ACT 11. 



SCENE.— iif Court within the Cattle of the Earl 
of Gloster. 

Enter Edmxtnd and Cubak, meeting, 

Bdm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur, And you, sir. I have been with your 
father ; and given him notice, that the Duke of 
Cornwall, and Regan his duchess, will be here 
with him to-night. 

Edm. How comes that ? 

Cur, Nay, I know not. You have heard of the 
news abroad ; I mean the whispered ones, for they 
are yet but ear-kissing arguments^ 

Edm, Not I : 'Pray you, what are they ? 

Our, Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
'twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm, Not a word. 

Cur, You may then, in time. Fare you well, 
sir. {Exit. 

Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better! 
Best ! 
This weaves itself perforce into my business ! 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I h ve one thing of a queazy question. 
Which I must act. — Briefness and fortune, work I— 
Brother, a word ; — descend :— Brother, I say ; 



Enter Edgab. 
My father watches.— O sir, fly this place : 
Intelligence is given where you are hid : 
You have now the good advantage of the night. — 
Have you not spoken 'gainst the duke of Cornwall ? 
He's coming hither ; now, i' the night, i' the haste. 
And Regan with him. Have you nothing said 
Upon his party 'gainst the duke of Albany ? 
Advise yourself. 

Edg. I am sure on't, not a word. 

Edm, I hear my father coming. — Pardon me : , 
In cunning I must draw my sword upon you : 
Draw : Seem to defend yourself : Now quit you 

well. 
Yield : come before my father.— Light, ho, here !— 
Flv, brother.— Torches ! torches !— So, farewell.— 

{Exit Edgab. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ Wounds his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I have seen drunk- 
ards 
Do more than this in sport.— Father ! father I 
Stop, stop ! No help. 

Enter Glosteb and Servants v;ith Torches, 
Glo. Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 
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Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp I Should he sit here? This act persuades me, 



sword out, 

Mumhling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand his auspicious mistress. 

Glo. But where is he ? 

.Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means 
he could — 

Glo. Pursue him, ho ! — Go after. — [_Exit Serv.] 
By no means — what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lord- 
ship ^ 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father;— Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 
"With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanced mine arm : 
But when he saw my best alarum'd spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, roused to the encounter. 
Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 
Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far : 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; [ter, 
And found — Despatch. — The noble duke, ray mas- 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks. 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. 

Enter Leab, wiih Glosteb. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick ? 
they are weary ? 
They have traveled hard to-night } Mere fetches ; 
The images of revolt and flying off ! 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremovable and fixM he is 
In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance ! plague ! death ! confusion ! 
Fiery } what quality ? Why, Gloster, Gloster, 
Vd speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 

Glo. Well, my good lord, I have informed them 
so. [me, man ? 

Lear. Informed them ! Dost thou understand 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall ; 

the dear father [service : 

Would with his daughter speak, commands her 

Are they informed of this ? My breath and 

blood !— 
Fiery ? the fiery duke ?— Tell the hot duke, that— 
No, but not yet : — may be, he is not well : 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves. 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. 1*11 forbear ; 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man. — Death on my state ! where- 
fore ILookinff on Kvnct. 



That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Give me my servant forth ; 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, Vd speak with them, 
Now, presently ; bid them come forth and hear me. 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum. 
Till it cry —Sleep to death. 

Glo. I'd have all well betwixt you. [^tV. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart! — but 
down. 

Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to 
the eels, when she put them i* tlie paste alive ; 
she rapp'd 'em o'er the coxcombs with a stick, 
and cried, Down, wanlons, down. 'Twas her bro- 
ther, that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered 
his hay. 

Enier CoBKWALL, Began, Glosteb, and Ser' 
vants. 

Lear. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your grace ! 

[Kent it set at liberty. 

Rep. T am glad to see your highness. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are ; I know what 
reason 
I have to think so : if thou shouldst not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring an adultress. — O, are you free ? 

[IbKEirr. 
Some other time for that.— Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught : O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp tooth' d unkindness, like a vulture here, — 
\_rointt to hit heart, 
I can scarce speak to thee ; thou* It not believe, 
Of bow deprav'd a quality — O Regan ! 

Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have hope, 
You less know how to value her desert, 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ? 

Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation. If, sir, perchance. 
She have restrain'd the riots of your followers, 
'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end. 
As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her ! 

Reg. O, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very vergej 
Of her confine : you should be ruled, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself; therefore I pray you, ; 
That to our sister you do make return ; 
Say, you have wrong'd her, sir. 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the house ? 
Dear daughter, I oonfese that I am old; 
Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg [^Kneeling. 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

Reg. Good sir, no more; these are unsightly 
tricks : 
Return you to my sister. ^ 

Lear. Never, Regan : ] ' ** 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart — 
All the stored vengeance of Heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 
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Yon taking airs, with lameness ! 

Com, Fy, fy, fy! 

Zear, You nimble lightnings, dart your blind- 
ing flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. 
To fall and blast her pride ! 

Hegr. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me, when the rash mood's on. 

Zear, No, Regan, thou shalt never have my 
curse ; 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o'er to harshness ; her eyes are fierce, but 

thine 
Do comfort, and not burn : 'Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes. 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in : thou better know'st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o* the kingdom hast thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. 

Reff. Good sir,~to the purpose. 

[Trumpeti within. 

Zear, Who put my man i* the stocks ? 

Com, What trumpet's that ? 

Enter Steward. 

Reg. I know't, my sister's : this approves her 
letter, 
That she would soon be here. — Is your lady come ? 
Zear, This is a slave, whose easy-borrowM pride 
I> wells in the fickle grace of her he follows : — 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Com. What means your grace ? 

Zear, Who stock'd my servant ? Regan, I have 
good hope 
Thou didst not know of/t. — Who comes here ? O 
Heavens ! 

Enter Goneeil. 

If you do love old men, if your sw^eet sway 

Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 

Make it your cause; send down and take my 

part ! — 
Art not ashamed to look upon this beard ? — 

[To GONKBIL. 

Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

Oon. Why not by the hand, sir ? How have I 
offended ? 
All's not offence, that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 

l.ear, O, sides, you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold ? — How came my man i' the 
stocks ? 

Com. I set him there, sir ; but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement. 

Lear, You ! did you ? 

Reg, I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
If, till the expirafton of your month, 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 

1 am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Lear, Return to her, and fifty men dismissed ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 



To wage against the enmity o' the air ; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. — 
Necessity's sharp pinch ! — Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life a-foot : — Return with her p 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. [Looking on the Steward. 
Gon, At your choice, sir. 

Lear,^ pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me 
mad; 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell • 
We'll no more meet, no more see one another : — 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a disease that's in my flesh. 
Which I must needs call mine. But I'll not chide 

thee: 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it ; 
I do not bid the thunder- bearer shoot. 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 
Mend when thou canst ; be better, at thy leisure : 
I can be patient \ I can stay with Regan, 
I, and my hundred knights. 

Reg. Not altogether so, sir ; 

I look not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome : Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 
For those that mingle reason with your passion, 
Must be content to think you old, and so — 
But she knows what she does. 
Zear, Is this well spoken, now } 

Reg. I dare avouch it, sir : What, fifty followers ? 
Is it not well ? What should you need of more } 
Yea, or so many ? sith that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number ? How, in one 

house. 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity ? 'tis hard ; almost impossible. 

Gon. Why nught not you, my lord, receive 
attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine ? 
Reg. Why not, my lord ? If then they chanced 
to slack you. 
We could control them : If you will come to me, 
(For now I spy a danger,) I entreat you 
To bring but five-and-twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 
Lear, I gave you all — 

Reg, And in good time you gave it. 

Zear. Make you my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a reservation to be foUow'd 

With such a number : What, must I come to you 

With five-and-twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 

Reg. And speak it again, my lord : so no more 

with me. 
Ijear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well- 
favour'd. 
When others are more wicked; not being the 

worst, 
Stands in some rank of praise. — I'll go with thee : 

[To GoNEaiL. 
Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five. 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 
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Reg* What need one ? 

Lear, O, reason not the need : our basest 
beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a lady ; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear^st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true 

need, — 
You Heavens, give me that patience, patience I 

need I 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age ; wretched m both ! 
If it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 
Against their father, fool rae not so much 
To bear it tame ; touch me with noble anger ! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks ! — No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall — I will do such things. — 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep j 
No, I'll not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep ; — O, fool, I shall go mad \ 

\^Exfunt IiEAB, GiiOSTEB, KENT, and Fool, 

Com, Let us withdraw; 'twill be a storm. 

\_Storm heard at a diftanee. 

Meg. This house 

Is little ; the old man and his people cannot 



Be well bestow'd. 

Gon, 'Tis bis own blame ; he bath put 

Himself from rest, and must needs taste his folly. 

Reg^ For his particular, I'll receive him gladly. 
But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purpos'd. 

Where it my lord of Gloster ? 

Re-enter Glosteb. 

Com, Follow'd the old man forth; he is re- 

turn'd. 
Glo, The king is in high rage. 
Com. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. He calls to horse ; but will I know nut 

whither. 
Corn, 'Tis best to [give him way ; he leads 

himself. 
Gon, My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 
Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak 
winds 
Do sorely ruf9e ; for many miles about 
There's scarce a bush. 

Reg. O, sir, to wilful men, 

The injuries, that they themselves procure. 
Must be their schoolmasters : Shut up your doors ; 
He is attended by a desperate train. 
And what they may incense him to, 
Wisdom may well bid fear. 

Com, Shut up your doors, my lord ; 'tis a wild 
night. 
My Began counsels well ; come out o' the storm. 

[^ExeutU. 



ACT III. 



SGENE.—^ Heath, A storm is heard. 
Enter Leab and Fool, 

Lear, Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! 

blow! 
Tou cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench' d our steeples, drown'd the 

cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing* fires, 
Yaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking 

thunder. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man . 

Fool, O nuncle, court holy- water in a dry house 
is better than this rain-water out o' door. Good 
nuncle, in, and ask thy daughter's bleising ; here's 
a night pities neither wise men nor fools. 

Lear. Bumble thy belly-full ! Spit, fire 1 spout 

rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with un kindness ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription ;f why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man :-^ 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
* Q^nlck as thought. f Obedience. 



Your high-engender'd battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O ! ! 'tis foul ! 

Fool, He that has a house to put his head in, 
has a good head-piece. 

Enter Kent, disguised as a serving man, 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will say nothing. 

Kent, Who's there ? 

Fool, Marry, here's grace, and a cod-piece; 
that 's a wise man, and a fool. 

Kent, Alas, sir, are you here P things, that love 
night, 
Love not such nights as these : the wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves ; Since I was man. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard; man's nature cannot 

carry 
The affliction, nor the fear. 

Lear, Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother* o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice; hide thee, thou bloody 

hand; 
Thou perjured. Caitiff, to pieces shake. 
That under covert and convenient seeming, 
* Blustering noise 
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Hast practised on man's life. Close nent-np guilts, 
Rive your concealinf? continents, and cry 
These dreadfiil sumraoners ^ace.* — I am a man, 
More sinn'd against, than sinninof. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed ! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a horel ; 
Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tem- 
pest ; 
Rfipose you there : while I to this hard house 
(More hard than is the stone whereof 'tis raised : 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in,) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn. — 

Come on, my boy. How dost, ray boy ? Art cold ? 
I am cold myself.— Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make rile things precious. Come, your 

hovel, 
Poor fool and knave, T have one part in may heart 
That's sorry yet for thee. 

Fool. He that has a Utile tiny wit, — 

With heiffh, ho, the wind and the rain, — 
Must make content tvith his fortunes Jit : 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy. — Come, brina: us to 
this hovel. [Exeunt. 

SCENE. — A Chamber \in a Farm house adjoining 
' Gloster's Castle. 

IiBAR on a eouehf Ebnt and the Fool watching him 

Enter Olostbr. 
Glo. Come hither, friend. Where is the king, 
my master } [are gone. 

Kent, Here, sir ; but trouble him not : his wits 
Olo. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
I have o'erbeard a plot of death upon him : 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in 't, 
And drive towards Dover, friend, wbere thou 

shalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master*. 
If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life, 
"With thine, and all that off^r to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss. Take up, take up ; 
And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent. Oppress'd nature sleeps ; — 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken senses, 
Which, if convenience will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. — Come help to bear thy master; 
Thou must not stay behind. [To the Fool. 

Glo. Come,'come, away. 

[Exeunt Kent, Glostbr, and the Fool, bear- 
ing off the Kino. 

SCENE.— ^ Boom in Gloster's Castle. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gonbril, Edmund, 

and Servants. 
Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband ; 
shew him this letter: — the army of France is 
landed. — Seek out the villain Gloster. 

[Exeunt some of the Servants. 
Eeg. Hang him instantly. 
Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 
Corn. Leave him to my displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep you our sister company ; the revenges we 
are bound to take upon your traitorous father, are 
* Mercy. 



not fit for' your be^oWin?- Advise the duke, 
where you are going, ^ * ™ost /estinate prepara- 
tion ; we are bound t^ ^^^ ^ike. ' Our post shall 
be swift, and intelligent betwixt us. Farewell, 
dear sister ; farewell, ^7 lord of Gloster.— 

Enter Steward. 
How now ? Where's the king ? [hence : 

Stew. My lord of Gloster hath convey'd him 
Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate : 
Who, with some other of the lord's dependents. 
Are gone with him towards Dover ; where they 

boast 
To have well-armed friends. 

Corn. Get horses for your mistress. 

Gon. Farewell, sweet lord and sister, 

[Exeunt Gonbril ajid Edmund. 
Corn. Edmund, farewell. — Go, seek the traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Exeunt otJier Servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who's there ? The 
traitor. 

Ee-enter Servants with Glostbr. 

Eeg. In fateful fox ! 'tis he. 

Corn. Blind fast his corky arms. ' [consider 

Glo. What mean your graces.^ — Good my friends, 
Ton are my guests ; do me no foul play, friends. 

Corn. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him. 

Reg. Hard, hard.— filthy traitor! 

T Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 

Com. To this chair bind him. — Villain, thon 
shalt find — [Rboan plucks his beard. 

Glo. By the kind gods, 'tis most ignobly done, 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Eeg. So white, and such a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuse thee. I am your host ; 
With robbers' hands, my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 

Com. Come, sir, what letters had you late from 
France ? 
TReg. Be simple-answer'd, for we know the truth. 

Corn. And what confederacy have you with the 
Late footed in the kingdom ? [traitors 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatic 
Speak. [king ? 

Glo. I have a letter guessingly set down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart. 
And not from one opposed. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the king ? 

Glo. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore 

To Dover? Wast thou not charged at thy peril — 

Com. Wherefore to Dover ? Let him first an- 
swer that. [the course. 

Glo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand 

Reg, Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glo. Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his Door old eyes ; nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointea flesh stick bearish fangs.. 
The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
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In hell-black nigbtendared, would haTebnoT'd up, 
And quench'd the stelled fires^: yet, poor old heart, 
He help the heayens to rain. 
If wolvea had at thy gate howl'd that stem time, 
Thou shouldst have said, Good porter ^ turn the key. 
All cruels else subcribed. — But I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Com, See it shalt thou never. — Fellows, hold 
the chair : 
Upon those eyes of thine Pll set my foot. 
[Glostbr ieheld down in hieehair^ whUeCoKSYrxi,^^ 

plucks out one of his eyea^ and sets hie f^jot on it. 

Glo. He, that will think to live till he bo old, 
Give me some help. — cruel, ye gods ! 

^g. One side will mock another; the other too. 

Corn. If you see vengeance — 

Serv, Hold your hand my lord : 

I have served you ever since I was a child ; 
But better service have I never done you. 
Than now to bid you hold. 

Meg. How now, you dog > 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I*d shake it on this quarrel. What do you mean? 

Com, My villain I [DrawSj and runs at him. 

Serv. Nay, then come un, and take the chance 
of anger. 

[Draws. They fight. Cornwall is wounded. 

Beg. Give me thy sword. [2b another Servant. 
"A peasant stand up thus ! 



\8nettehe8 a sword, comes behind^ and stabs him* 

Serv. 0, 1 am slain !— My lord, you have one 

eye left 

To'see some mischief on him. — ! [Dies. 

Com. Lest it see more, prevent it : — Out, vile 

Where is thy lustre now ? [jelly I 

[ Tears out GLosrER*s other eye, and throws it on 

the ground, 
Glo. All dark and comfortless. — Where's my 
son Edmund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. 

£eg. Out, treacherous villain ! 

Thou cairst on him that hates thee ; it was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us, 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies ! 

Then Edgar was abused *. — 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 
Jieg. Go, thrust him out at gates, and let him 
smell [look you ? 

His way to Dover. — How is't, my lord ? How 
Corn. I have received a hurt ; — Follow me, 
lady. — 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; — throw this slave 
Upon that dung-hill. — Regan, I bleed apace; 
Untimely comes this hurt : Give me your arm. 
lllxit (Cornwall, /«^^y Regan. — Servants mm^iW 
Glostbr, and lead him out. [Hxeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SOY.NE.—ne Heath. 
Enter Edoah, dad in tatters, 

Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be con- 
temn*d, 
Than still contemn'd and flatler'd. To be worst, 
The lowest, and most dejected things of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not m fear; 
The lamentable change is from the best ; 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace ! 
The wretch, that thou hast blown unto the worst, 
Owes nothingto thy blasts.— But who comes here?-- 

Enter Gloster, Ud by an old Man, 
My father, poorly led ?— World, world, O world ! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your 
tenant, and your father's tenant, these fourscore 
years. 

Glo, Away, get thee away : good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all. 
Thee they mav hurt. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, you cannot see your way. 

Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 
I stumbled when I saw : Full oft 'tis seen. 
Our mean secures us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. — Ah, dear son Edgar, 
The food of thy abused father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
I'd say. I had eyes again ! 

Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 



Edg, lAside.] gods ! Who is't can say, I am at 
1 am worse than e'er I was. [the worst f 

Old Man, 'Tis poor mad Tom. 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Glo. He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
I' the last night's storm I such a fellow saw ; 
Which macfe me think a man a worm : My son 
Came then into my mind : and yet my mind 
Was then scarce fiiends with him : I have heard 

more since. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods,-^ 
They kill us for their sport. 

Edg. How should this be ?-^ 

Bad is the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 
Ang'ring itself and others. [Aside,] — Bless thee, 
master I [sake, 

Glo. Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone : If, for my 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mue or twain, 
1* the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Whom I'll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, he's mad. 

Glo. 'Tis the times* plague, when madmen lead 
the blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. [have, 

Old Man. I'll bring him the best 'parel tliat I 
Come on't what will. [Exit. 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Edg. Poor Tom'g a-cold.— I cannot daub it 
farther. [Aside. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 
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Edg, [Aside,'] And yet I mast. — Bleea thy sweet 
eyes, they bleed. 

Olo. Know'st thou the way to DoYer ? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horseway and foot- 
path. Poor Tom bath been scared out of his good 
wits : Bless the good man from the foul fiend ! 
So, bless thee, master ! 

Glo, Here, take this purse, thou whom the Hea- 
ven's plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier '.—Heavens, deal so still ! 
Let the superfluous, and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. — Dost thou know 

Edg, Ay, master, [Dover ? 

Olo, There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And ril repair the misery thou dost bear. 
With something rich about mo : from that place 
I shall no leading need. 

Edg, Give me thy arm : 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE. — A Boom in Gloster's CastU, 
Enter Ebgan and Steward. 

Reg, But are my brother's powers set forth ? 

8t$w* Ay, madam. 

Beg, Himself 

In person there ? 

Stew. Madam, with much ado: 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Reg, Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at 

Stew. No, madam. [home } 

Reg, What might import my sister's letter to 

Stew, I know not, lady. [him ? 

Reg, 'Faith, he is posted hence on serions matter. 
It was great ignorance, Gloster's eyes being out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us: Edmund I think is gone 
In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nighted life ; moreover to descry 
The strength o' the enemy. 

Stew, I must needs after him, madam, 'with "my 
letter. [us ; 

Reg, Our troops set forth to-morrow ; stay with 
The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam ; 

My lady charged my duty in this business. 

Reg, Why should she write to Edmund ? Might 
not you 
Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 
Something— I know not what. — I'll love thee 
Let me unseal the letter. [much, 

Stew, Madam, I had rather — 

Reg, I know, your lady does not love her hus- 
band; 
I am sure of that : and at her late being here. 
She gave strange oeiliads, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund ; I know, you are of her bosom. 

Stew, I, madam ? 

Reg. I speak in understanding; you are, I 
know it : 
Therefore, I do advise you, take this note : 
My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk'd ; 
And more convenient is he for my hand, 



Than for your lady's :— You may gather more. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 

And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 

I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 

So, fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

Stew, 'Would I could meet him, madam ! I 
What party I do follow. [would shew 

Reg, Fare thee well. [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— 2%^ Country near Dover. 
Enter G£08Tbb, arid Edg as dreeaed like a peasant, 

Glo, When shall we come to the top of that samt 
hill ? [labour. 

Edg. You do climb up it now ; look, how we 

Glo, Methinks the ground is even. 

Edg, Horrible steep : 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

Glo. No, truly. 

Edg, Why, then your other senses grow imper- 
By your eyes' anguish. [feet 

Glo. So may it he, indeed ; 

Methinks, thy voice is alter'd ; and thou speak'st 
In betterphrase and matter than thou didst 

Edg. You are much deceived ; in nothing am I 
But in my garments. [changed, 

Glo, Methinks, you are better spoken. 

Edg. Come on, sir; here's the place: — stand 
still.— How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs,* that wine the midway air. 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles : half way down. 
Hangs one that gathers samphire,t — dreadful 

trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice ; and yon' tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish'd to her cock ;t her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : The murmuring surge. 
That on the unnuraber'd idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high : — 1*11 look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Glo, Set me where you stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand : You are now within 
a foot 
Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 

Glo, Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purse ; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : Fairies and 

gods, 
Prosper it with thee ! Go thou farther off; 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg, Now, fare you well, good sir. [Seems to go. 

Glo, With all my heart. 

Edg, Why I do trifle thus with his despair, 
Is done to cure it. 

Glo, you mighty ^ods ! 

This world^J do renounce ; and, m your sights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off; 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should 

♦ Daws, 
t A vegetable used for pickliDg, found on the highest 
cliffs. t tier cock boat. 
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Burn itself out. If Edgar li?e, 0, bless him ! — 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. 

[Se leaps and falls along. 

Edg, Gone, sir ; farewell. — 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft. Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought been past. — Alive, or dead ? 

Glo. Away, and let me die. 

Bdg, Thy life's a miracle. How feel you ? 

<?/o. Too well, too well. 

Enter Lbab, fantastically dressed with flowers, 

Lear. Xo ; they cannot touch me for coining. 
I am the king himself. 
Edg, Ob, thou soul piercing sight I 
Lear, Ha, Goneril, with a white beard. They 
flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
hairs in my beard ere black ones were there : Go 
to, they were not men of their words. They told 
me I was] eyerything; but 'tis a lie, I am not 
ague- proof. 

Gla, The trick of that voice I do well remember. 
Is't not the king } 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king ; 
When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 
Glo. O let me kiss that hand. 
Lear, Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality. 
Glo, O ruin'd piece of nature ! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou know me ? 
Lear, I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost 
thou squiny at me ? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid ; 
I'll not love. — Read thou this challenge ; mark but 
the penning of it. 

Glo, Were all the letters suns, I could not see one. 
Edg. I would not take this from report ;^-it is. 
And my heart breaks at it. 
Lear, Read. 

Glo. What, with the case of eyes ? 
I/ear, O, ho, are you there with me ^ No eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purse } Your 
eyes are in a heavy case, your purse in a light ; 
yet you see how this world goes. 
Glo. I see it feelingly. 

Lear, What, art mad ? A man may see how 
this world goes, with no eyes. Look with thine 
eves; see how yon' justice rails upon von* simple 
thief. Hark, in thine ear : Change places ; and, 
handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief ?— Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a 
beggar ? 
Glo. A.J, sir. 

Lear, And the creature run from the cur ? 
There thou mightst behold the great image of au- 
thority : a dog's obeyed in office. 

Edg, O, matter and impertinency mix'd ! 
Reason in madness ! 
Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my 
eyes, 
I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloster : 
Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither. 
Thou know'st, the first time that we smell the air. 
We wawl, and cry ; — I will preach to thee ; mark 
me. 
Glo. Alack, alack the day ! 
Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come 
To this great stage of fools ;— This a good block ? — 
;it were a delicate stratngem, to shoe 



A troop of horse with felt: I'll put it in proof; 
And when I have stolen upon these sons-in-luw, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants, 

Gent. 0, here he is ; lay hand upon him. — Sir, 
Your most dear daughter. 

Lear, No rescue ? What, a prisoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. — Use me well ; 
You shall have ransom. Let me have a surgeon, 
I am cut to the brains. 

Gent. You shall have anything. 

Lear, l^o seconds ? all myself.? 
Why, tliis would make a man a man of salt. 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 
Ay, and for laying autumn's dust. 

Gent, Good sir, — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a bridegroom ; 
What? 
I will be jovial ; come, come ; I am a king. 
My masters^ know you that } 

Gent, You are a royal one, and we obey you. 

Lear^ Then there's life in it. Nay, an you get 
it, you shall get it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sr. 

[Exity running ; Attendants follow, 

SCENE.— ^ Tent in the French Gamp. Lk.\r 
on a bed, asleep; Physician, Gentkmen, and 
others, attending. 

Enter Cordelia, am^^Kent, still disguised. 

Cor. thott, good Kent, how shall I live, and 
work. 
To match thy goodness } My life will be too short, 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledged, madam, is o'erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Nor more, nor clipp'd, but so. 

Cor. Be better suited : 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours ; 
I pr*ythee, put them off. 

KerU. Pardon me, dear madum ; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent : 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. 

Cor, Then be it so, my good lord. — How does 
the king ? [To the Physician 

Fhys, Madam, sleeps still. 

Ccr, you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 
The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Fhys. So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king } he hath slept long. 

Cor, Be govern' d by your knowledge, and proceed 
I' the sway of your own will. Is he array'd ? 

Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on^him. 

Phys, Be by, good madam, when we do awake- 
him; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor, Very well. 

Fhys, Please you draw near. — Louder the music 
there. 

Cor, O my dear father ! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kenf, Kind and dear princess! 
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Oor. Had yon not been their father, these white 
flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning? to watch (poor perdu!) 
"With this thin helm ? Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, sliould have stood that night 
Against my fire : And wast thou fuin, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 
'Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all.— He wakes ; speak to him. 

Thys. Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 

Cor, How does my royal lord ? How fares your 
majesty ? 

Zear. You do me wrong, to take me out o* the 
grave : 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 

Zear, You are a spirit, I know ; When did you die? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide ! 

Fhys, He's scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Zear. Where have I been ? Where am I ?— Fair 
daylight ? — 
I am mightily abused.— I should even die with pity, 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — 
I will not swear, these are my hands :— let's see ; 
I feel this pin prick. 'Would I were assured 
Of my condition. 

Cor, 0, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o'er me :— 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Zear Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and uj)ward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks, I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 



Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night ; Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And so I am, I am. 

Zear. Be your tears wet ? Yes, 'faith. I pray, weep 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. [not : 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor, No cause, no cause. 

Zear, Am I in France ? 

^ent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

Zear. Do not abuse me. 

Fhys. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage, 
You see, is cured in him : and yet it is danger 
To make him even o'er* the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more,j 
Till farther settling. 

Cor. Wiirt please your highness walk ? 

Zear, You must bear with mc : 

Pray, now, forget and forgive : I am old and foolish. 
\_£xeunt Lsab, Gobdklxa, Physician, and 
Attendants. 

Gent. Holds it true, sir. 
That the Duke of Cornwall was so slain ? 

Kent, Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people ? 

Kent. They say Edmund, the younger son of 
Globter. 

Gent, They say, Edgar, 

His banish'd son, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. 

Tis time to look about; the powers o' the kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be a bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. [_jExie, 

Kent. My point and period will be thoroughly 
wrought. 
Or well, or ill, as this day's battle's fought,[^Exeuni. 
* To reconcile it to his apprehension. 



ACT V. 



SCENE.— ^^W between the two Camps, 

Alarum within. Enter with drum and colours^ 
Leak, Gobdelia, and their forces; and exeunt. 

Enter Edoae and Gloster, 
Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree. 
For your good host ; pray that the right may thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
I'll bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, sir ? 

XjExit Edgar. 

Alarums; afterwards a Retreat. Re-enter Edgar. 

Edg. kyrK^y old man, give me thy hand, away; 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta'en : 
Give me thv hand, come on. 

Qlo. No farther, sir ; a man may rot even here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must 
endure -« 



Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Bipeness is all : Come on. 

Glo, And that's true too. {Exeunt, 

SCENE.— li^ British Camp near Dover. 
Enter in conquest ^ with drum and colours, Edmund ; 
Lear, and Cordelia, as prisoners; Officeri;, 
Soldiers, &c. 

Edm. Someofficers take them away ; goodg^ard; 
Until their greater pleasures first be known, 
That are to censure them. 

Cor. We are not the first. 

Who, with best meaning have incurr'd the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
M y self could else out-frown false fortune's frown . — 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters? 

Zear, No, no, no, no ! Come, let's away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage : 
When thou dost aik me blessing, I'll kneel down. 
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And ask of 'thee forgiTeneas : So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too,— 
Who loses, and who wins ; who's in, who's out;~ 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies : And we*ll wear out , 
In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

£'Jm, Take them away. 

Lear, Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I 

caught ihee ? 
He that parts us, shall bring a brand from Heaven, 
And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; 
The goujeers shall devour them, flesh and fell. 
Ere they shall make us weep ; we'll see them 

starve first. 
Come. l£xetmt Lear and Cordblia, guarded. 

Edm, Come hither, captain ; hark. 
Take thou this note ; \_giving a paper,"] go, follow 

them to prison : 
One step I have advanced thee ; if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To uoble fortunes. Know thou this, — that men 
Are as the time is ; to be tender minded 
Does not become asword. — Thy greatemployment 
Will not bear question ; either say, thou'lt do it. 
Or thrive by other means. 

Off. I'll do't, my lord 

Edm. About it, and write happy when thou hast 
done it. 
Mark — I say instantly, and carry it so as I have 
set it down. 

Of, I will, my lord. \_Exeunt, 

SCENE.— ^»o^^p«r« of theJUld, 
Enter Albany, Edmund, with forces^ and heralds. 

Edm. Come hither, herald,— Let the trumpet 
sound, 
And read out this. 

Off. Sound, trumpet. {_A trumpet sounds. 

Herald reads. 
If any man qf quality^ or degree^ within the 
lists of the army, will maintain upon Edmund^ 
supposed earl of Gloster, that he is a manifoiU 
traitor, lei him appear at the third sound of the 
trumpet. He is bold in his d^ence. 

Edm. Sound. [1 Trumpet. 

Her. Again. [2 Trfimpet. 

Her. Again. [3 Trumpet. 

{^Trumpet answers within. 

Enter Edgar, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet. 

Her, What are you ? 

Your name, your quality ? and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. Know, my name is lost ; 

By treason's tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit : 
Yet I am noble, as the adversary 
I come to cope withal. 

-^Ib. Which is that adversary ? 

Edg. What's he that speaks for Edmund, earl 
of Gloster ? 

Edm. Himself :— what say'st thou to him ? 

-£<^y. Draw thy sword, 



That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice ; here is mine, 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours^ 
My oath, and my profession. I protest. — 
Maugre thy strength*, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire new fortune. 
Thy valour, and thy heart, thou art a traitor : 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conspirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince ; 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 
A must toad-spotted traitor. Say tliou No. 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto 1 speak, 
Thou liest. 

Edm. In wisdom, I should ask thy name ; 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike. 
And that thy tongue, somesay, of breeding breathes, 
What safe and nicely i might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood I disdain and spurn. 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart ; 
Which, (fortheyyetglanceby, and scarcely bruise,} 
This sword of mine bhall give them instant way. 
Where they shall rest for ever.^ — Trumpets, speak. 
lAlarums. They fight. Edmund /o/to. 

Alb. O save him, save him ! 

Gon. This is mere practice, Gloster ; 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not vanquish'd. 
But cozen'd and beguiled. 

Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it. — Hold, sir : — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil :— 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive, you know it. 

[Gives the letter to Edmund. 

Gon. Say, if I do : the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who shall arraign me for't ? 

Alb. Most monstrous ! 

Knowest thou this paper P 

Gon. Ask me not what I know. [^Exit, 

Alb. Go after her : she's desperate ; govern her. 
[7'o an Officer, who goes out. 

Edm. What you have charged me with, that 
have I done ; 
And more, much more ; the time will bring it out ; 
'Tis past, and so am I. But what art thou, 
That hast this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. 

Edg. LeVB exchange charity. 
I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund ; 
If more, the more thou hast wrong'd me. ^ 

My name is Edgar, and thy father's son. 

Alb. Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness : I must embrace thee ; 
Lest sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father ! 

Edg. Worthy prince, 
I know it well. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourself .> 
How have you known the miseries of your father ? 

Edm. By nursing them, my lord. List a brief 
tale; 
And when 'tis told, oh that my heart would break ! 
The proclamation to escape t]iat foUow'd me. 
Taught me to shift into a madman's rags ; 
Thus met I my father, with his bleeding eyes- 
Became his guide, led him, begg'd for him, 
* In spite ot 
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And—saved him from despair. 
Never (oh fault !) revealM myself to him, 
Until some half-hour past, when I was armed — 
Not sure, but hoping, of this good success, 
I ask'd his blessing, and, from first to last, 
Told him my pilgrimage. But his flawM heart, 
(Alack ! too weak the conflict to support) 
'Twixt two extremes of passion, joy, and grief, 
Burat smilingly. 

JSdm, This speech of yours has mov'd me, 
And shall, perchanee, do good. 

£nter a Gentleman, hastili/, with a kn\fe covered 
with blood, 

Gent, Help, help, oh, help! 

JEdg. What means that reeking knife ? 

Gent. It came even from the heart of — 

Alb, Whcy man ? speak ! 

Gent, Your lady, sir, your lady ; and her sister, 
By her is poisoned — she confesses it. 

Alb. Produce their bodies — bethey alive or dead. 
This judgment of heaven, which makes us tremble. 
Touches us not with pity. lUxii Gentleman. 

Enter Ksnt. 

Kent, I'm come 
To bid my king and master aye good'-night. 

Alb. Great thing of UB forgot. Speak, £dmund, 
Where's the king, and where's Cordelia ? 
T/ie bodies o/Regan and Cordelia are brought in, 

Kent, Alack, why thus ? 

JEdm, Yet Edmund was beloved. 
The one the other poisoned for my sake, 
And after slew herself. 

Alb, *Tis even. so — cover their faces. 

JSdm. I pant for life— some good I mean to do. 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send — 
Be brief in it— to the castle— for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and of Cordelia ? 

Kdg. Who has the office ? Send the token of 
reprieve. 

JEdm, Well thought on ; take my sword. 
Give it the captain. 

Alb, Haste thee for thy life. [Exit Edgar. 
[Edmund is borne qff^ dying. 

Enter Leab, with Cobdelia dead in his arms : 
Edqab, Officer, and others, 

Lear, Howl, howl, howl, howl! — 0, yo^ are 
men of stones ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack : — 0, she is gone 

for ever I 
I know, when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She^s dead as earth : — Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain Jhe stone, 
Why, then she lives. 

Kent, Is this the promised end ? 

Edff, Or image of that horror ? 

Alb, Fall and cease 

Zear, This feather stirs ; she lives ! if it be so 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent, my good master ! ' \_KneeUng. 

Lear. Pr'ythce, a^ay. 

Edg. 'Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! 
I might have saved her ; now she's gone for ever ! 



Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha ! 
What is it thou say'st ? — Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman : 
I kill'd the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Off. 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear, Did I not, fellow ? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them skip : I am old now. 
And these same crosses spoil me. — Who are you ? 
Mine eyes are none o' the best: — I'll tell you 
straight. 

Kent, If fortune brag of two she loved and hated. 
One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull sight ; kitjon not Kent } 

Kent. The same ; 

Your servant Kent : Where is your servant Caius ? 

Lear, He's a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He'll strike, and quickly too: — He's dead and 
rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord. I am the very man. 

Lear. I'll see that straight. 

Kent, That, from your first of difference and 
decay, 
Have follow' d your sad steps. 

Lear, You are welcome hither. 

Kent. Nor no man else ; all's cheerless, dark, 
and deadly. 
Your eldest daughters havefore-doom'd themselves. 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think. 

Alb, He knows not what he says ; and vain it is, 
That we present us to him. 

Edg. Very bootless. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off, Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb, That's but a trifle here. 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come. 
Shall be applied : For us, we will resign. 
During the life of this old majesty, 
To him our absolute power j — You to your rights, 
[To Edgab atid Kekt. 
With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O see, see I 

Lear, And my poor fool* is hang'd ! No, no, 
no life : 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all ? O, thou wilt come 

no more. 
Never, never, never, never, never I — 
Pray you, undo this button : Thank you, sir. — 
Do you see this ? Look on her, — ^look, — her lips. — 
Look there, look there ! [He dike, 

Edg, He faints ! — ^my lord, my lord, — 

Kent. Break, heart j I prithee break ! 

Edg. Look up, my lord. 

Kent. Vex not his ghost : O let him pass ! he 
hates him. 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg, O, he is gone indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endured so long : 
He but usurp'd his life. 

*. Poor fool was a term of familiar sndsarment. 
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Alb, Bear them from hence. — Our present 
business 
Is general woe. Friends of my soul, you twain 

[7b Kent and Edgab. 
Kule in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 
Kent, I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 



My master calls, and I must not say, no. 

Alb, The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most : we, that are young, 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

{^Exeunt with a dead march. 



EOMEO AND JULIET. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Capulet, t^ie head of the house of Capuleta. 
Romeo, eon to Montague. 
Paris, a young Nobleman. 
Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 

Benvolio, \ friends of-Biomto. 
Mercutio, y '' 



Friar Laurence, a Franciscan monk. 
An Apothecary. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, her daughter. 

Nurse to Juliet, attendants^ %e. 



ACT I. 



SCENE.— -4 Boom in Capulet's Souse at Verona. 
Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La, Cap, Nurse, where's my daughter ? call her 

forth to me. 
JV«rw. What, lamb J what, ladybird!— 
"Where's this giii } — what, Juliet I 

Enter Juliet. 

■ Jtd, How now, who calls ? 

Nurse. Your mother. 

Jul. Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ? 

La Cap. This is the matter: — Nurse, give leave 
awhile. 
We must talk in secret. — Nurse, come back again ; 
I have remembered me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thou know'st, my daughter's of a pretty age. 
Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be married } 

Jul, It is an honour that I dream not of. 

La. Cap, Well, think of marriage now, in brief; — 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nurse, A man, young lady \ lady, such a man, 
As all the world— Why, he's a man of wax. 

La. Cap. Verona's summer hath not such a 
flower. 

Nurse. Nay, he's a flower ; in faith, a very flower. 

La, Cap, What say you ? can you love the gen- 
tleman ? 
This night yoii shall behold him at our feast : 
Bead o'er the volume of youn^ Paris' face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen ; 
Examine every several lineament, 
And see how one another lends content ; 
And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes. 
Speak briefly, can you like of Paris* love ? 

Jul, 1*11 look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye. 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 



Enter a Servant. 



Serv, Madam, the guests are come, supper 
served up, you called, my young lady asked for, 
the nurse cursed in the pantry, and everything in 
extremity. I must hence to wait ; I beseech you, 
follow straight. 

La. Cap, We follow thee.— Juliet, the county 
fitays. 

SCENE.— ^ Street in Verona. 

Enter "BiovjLOy Mercutio, Benvolio, w>tVAj^^ or 
six Maskers, Torch •Beareirs, and others, 

Rom, Give me a torch, — I am not for this 
ambling ; 
Being but heavy I will bear the light. 

Mer, Nay, gentle Romeo,we must nave you dance. 

Bom, Not I, believe me : you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead, 
So stakes me to the ground I cannot move. 

Mer, You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings. 
And soar with them above a common bound. 

Rom, I am too sore enpierced with his shaft, 
To soar with his light feathers; and to bouud-^ 
I cannot bound a pitch above ilull woe : 
Under love's heavy burden do I sink. 
Now we mean well in going to this mask, 
But 'tis no wit to go. 

Mer, Wbyi Jnay one ask ? 

Rom, I dreamt a dream to-night. 

Mer. And so did I. 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream things 
true. 

Mer, 0, then, I see, queen Mab hath been with 
you. 
She is the fairies' midwife*; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
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Brawn with a team of little atomies* 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs, 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

Her traces of the smallest spider's web ; 

Her collars of the moonshine's watery beams ; 

Her whip of cricket's bone ; the lash of film : 

Her waggoner a small grey- coated gnat. 

Not half so bifi^ as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty bazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out o* mind the fairies' coach -makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through loyers' brains, and then they dream of 

love; 
On courtiers* knees, that dream on court'sies 

straight : 
O'er lawyers* fingers, who straight dream on fees: 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace, 

Thou talk'st of nothing. 

Mer, Tme, I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind who woos 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north. 
And, bein^ anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 

Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows us from our- 
selves ; 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early ; for my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels; and expire the term 
Of a despised life, clos'd in my breast. 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail ! — Go, lusty gentlemen. 

£en. Strike, drum. lExeunt. 

SCENE.— -4 S:all in Capulet's House. 

Musicians waiting. Enter Servants. 

Enter Capulet, ^c, with the Guests, and the 

Maskers. 

Welcome, gentlemen ! I have seen the day. 

That I have worn a visor ; and could tell 

A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 

Such as would please ; 'tis gone, 'tis gone, His gone : 

You are welcome, gentlemen ! — Come, musicians, 

play. 
A hall ! a hall ! give room, and foot it, girls. 

\_Mttt%o playSf and they dance. 

Rom, What lady's that, which doth enrich the 
hand 
Of yonder knight ? 

Serv. I know not, sir. 

Rom. 0, she doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear ; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 
The measure done, I'll watch her place of stand, 
And touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 

* Atoma. 



Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night. 

Tyh» This, by his voice, should be a Montague : — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy ;— What ? dares the slave 
Come liither, cover'd witli an antic face, 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity } 
Now by tiie stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

I Cap. Wby, how now, kinsman? wherefore 
storm you so ? 

Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe : 
A villain that is hither come in spite. 
To scorn at our solemnity this nigbt. 

1 Cap. Young Romeo is't? 

Tyb. 'Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

I Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone. 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a virtuous and well-govem'd youth ; 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my house, do him disparagement ; 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 
It is my will \ the which if thou respect. 
Show a fair presence, and put off these frowns, 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb. It fiu, when such a villain is a guest ; 
I'll not endure him. 

I Cap. He shall be endur'd. 

Tyb. Why, uncle, 'tis a shame. 

1 Cap. Go to, go to. 

Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler 
meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw : but this intrusion shall. 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. [Exit^ 

Rom. If 1 profane with my un worthiest hand 

IToZVlAETC. 

This holy shrine, the gentle sin is this, — 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much. 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims hands do touch. 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in 

prayer. 
Rom. then, dear saint, let lips do what hands 
do; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for 

prayers' sake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayers* effect 
I take. 
Thus from my lips, by thine my sin is urg'd. 

[^Kissing her. 
Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 

took. 
Rom. Sin from my lips ? O trespass sweetly 
urg'd ; 
Give me my sin again. 
Jul. You kiss by the book. 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word 

with you. 
Rom. What is her mother ? 
iJurse. Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house, 
And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous : 
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I nuw'd her daugbter, that you talk'd withal. 
Rom, Is she a Capulet ? 

dear account ! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone ; the sport is at the best. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear ; tbe more is my unrest. 

1 Ctp, Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone, 
We haye a trifling foolish banquet towards. 
Is it e'en so ? Why, then I thank you all : 

1 tbank you, honest gentlemen ; good night ; — 
More torches here ! — Come on, then let's to bed. 
Ah, sirrah, [To 2 Cap,] by my fay, it waxes late ; 
1*11 to my rest. 

[Exeunt all but Julibt and Nurse. 
Jtd. Come hither, nurse ; What is yon gentle- 
man? 
Nurse* The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul, What's he, that now is going out of door ? 



Nurse, Marry, that, I think, bo young Petruchio. 

Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would 
not dance } 

Nurse, I know not. 

Jul, Go, ask his name. 

Nurse, His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul, My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late I 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse, What's this ? What's this ? 

Jul, A rhyme I learned even now 

Of one I danc'd withal. [One calls withiny Juliet. 

Nurse. ' Anon, anon : — 

Come, let's away ; the strangers all are gone. 

[Exetmt, 



ACT II. 



SCENE.— Capulet's Garden, 
Enter Eombo. 
Rom, He jests at scars, that never felt a wound.— 
[Julibt appears above at a window. 
But, soft 1 what light through yonder window 

breaks ! 
It is l&e east, and Juliet is the sun !-* 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon. 
Who is already sick and pale with ^ef, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off.— 
It is my lady : O, it is my love ; 
0, that she knew she were I 
She speaks, yet she says nothing ; What of that } 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. — 
I am too bold, 'tis not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
Tbe brightness of her cheek would shame those 

stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp : her eye in heaven 
Would Uirough the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand I 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek ! 

JvU. Ah me ! 

Rom, She speaks ;— 

O, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As IS a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Cf mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul, O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou, 
Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 



Rom. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this } 

[Aside. 
Jul. 'Tis but thy name that is my enemy ;— 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague. 
What's Montague ? it is nor hand nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. 0, be some other name! 
What's in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd. 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes. 
Without that title ;— Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for thy name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word ; 

Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Jul, What man art thou, that thus bescreen'd 
in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom, By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I ah) ; 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written I would tear the word. 
Jul. My ears have yet not drunk % hundred 
words 
Of thy tongue's uttering, yet I know the sound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague } 

Rom, Neither, fair maid, if either thee dislike. 
Jtd. How cam'st thou hither, tell me^ and 
wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high and bard to climb : 
And the place death, considering who thou art. 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch 
these walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet. 
And I am proof against their enmity. 
Jul, I would not for the world they saw thee here. 
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Mom, I baye night's cloak to hide me from tbeir 
eyes; 
And, but thou lore me, let them find me here : 
My life were better ended by their bate. 
Than death prorogued, waoting of thy lore. 
Jul. By whose direction found'st thou out this 

place ? 
Bom, By loye, that first did prompt me to 
inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 
Jul. Thou knowst the mask of night is on my 
face; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on furm, fain, fain deny 
What I haye spoke. But farewell compliment ! 
Dost thou love me ? I know thou wilt say — Ay ; 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou swear'st, 
Thou may*st prove false; at lovers' perjuries 
They say Jove laughs. 0, gentle Komeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo ; but, else, not for the world. 
In tmth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And th«refore thou may'st think my behaviour 

light; 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.* 
I should have been more strange, I must confess,, 
But that thou overheard'st, ere I was ware. 
My true love's passion : therefore pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

£om. Lady, hj yonder blessed moo-n I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree top», — 
Jul, O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon. 
That monthly changes in her circledjorb. 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Bom. What shall I swear by ? 
Jul. Do not swear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear b^ thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry. 
And I'll believe thee. 

Bom. If my heart's dear love — 

■ Jul, Well, do not swear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too nnadvis'd, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say — It lightens ! Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet.' 
Goodl night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ! 
Bom, O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 
Jul, What satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 
Bom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow 

for mine. 
Jul, I gave thee mine before'thou didst request it, 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Bom, Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what 

purpose, love ? 
Jul, But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
•Shy. 



My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee. 
The more I have, for both ai-e infinite. 

[Nurse calls within. 
I hear some noise within : Dear love, adieu ! 
Anon, good nurse! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit, 

Bom, blessed, blessed night, I am afearU I 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial. 

Be-enter Juliet, above, 

Jul, Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite : 
And all my fortunes at thy foot 1*11 lay. 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 

Nurse, [Within.'] Madam. 

Jul, By and by, I come : — 

So cease thy strife and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

Bom. So thrive my soul, — 

Jul. A thousand times good night. [Exit. 

Bom, A thousand times the worse to want thy 

light — [books ; 

Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their 

But love from love, toward school with heavy 

looks. [Betiring slowly^ 

Be-enter Julibt, above, 

Jul, Hist ! Bomeo, hist !->0, for a falconer's voice. 
To lure this tassel-gentle* back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the eave where eeho lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine. 
With repetition of my Komeo. 

Bom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jtd. Romeo. 

Bom. My — 

Nurse, I Within,] Madam. 

Jul, What o'clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Bom. By the hour of nine. 

Jul, I will not fail ; 'tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Bom, Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jul, 1 shall forget, to have thee still stand there^ 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom, And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. 'Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone. 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird } 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves. 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So lovinf-jealous of his liberty. 

Bom. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, 80 would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night ! parting is such sweet 
sorrow, 

♦ The male of the goss hawk. 
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That I sball say good nigbt, till it be morrow. 

IJSxit, 
Horn, Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast ! — 
'Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will 1 to my ghostly friar's close cell ; 
His help to cra?e, and my dear hap to tell. {Exit, 

SCENE.—Friar Laurence's CeU. 
\ - Enter Friar Laurbnce, with a basket. 

Fri, The grey-ey'd mom smiles on the frowning 
night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light : 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From fourth day's path, and Titan's fiery wheels. 

Enter Romeo. 

Bom, Good morrow, father ! 

Fri, Benedicite ! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ^— 
Young son, it argues a distemper'd head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed ; 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye. 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie ; 
But where unbruised youth with unstuff^d brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign : 
Therefore thy earliness- doth me assure, 
Thou art up-rous'd by some distemp'rature. 

Hom, I have been feasting with mine enemy ; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded : both our remedies 
Within thy help* and holy physic lies : 
I bear no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo, 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 
Know, my heart's dear love is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combin'd, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how. 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of how, 
I'll tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray, 
That thou consent t» marry us to-day. 

Fri, Holy Saint Francis 1 what a change is here ! 
Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so dear, 
So soon forsaken ? young men's love then lies 
I^ot truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

Horn, I pray thee chide not ; she, wbom I love 
now. 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not so. 



Fri. 0, she knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 
In one respect I'll thy assistant be ; 
For this alliance may so happy prove. 
To turn your households' rancour to pure love. 

Eom, O, let us hence : I stand on sudden haste. 

Fri» Wisely and slow ; They stumble that run 
fast. [Exeunt, 

SCENE.— Friar Laurence's CeU, 
Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fri. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not ! 

Eom, Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can. 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fru. These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest 

honey 
Is loathsome i& hi» own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so ; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Enter Juliet. 
Here comes the lady ;— 0, so light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint. 
A lover may bestride the gossamers 
That idle in the wanton summer air. 
And yet not fall ; so light is vanity. 

Jid, Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

Fri, Romeo shall thanks thee» daughter, for us 
both. 
' Jul. As much to him, else are his thanks too'much. 

itow. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill bo more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
Thif neighbour air, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter.^ 

Jul, Conceit, more rich in matter than in words. 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth \ 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Fri. Come, come, with me. [Exetm 



ACT III. 



SCENE.— ^ Room in Capulet's Eouee, 
Juliet. Enter Nurse. 

Jul, Ah me ! what news ! why dost thou wring 

thy hands ? 
Nurse. Ah well-a-day ! he's dead, he's dead, he's 
• dead I 
We are undone, lady, we are undone I— 
Alack the day J— he's gone, he's kill'd, he's dead ! — 
Jul. Can heaven be so envious ? 
Nurse, Romeo can, 

Though'heaven cannot :— Romeo, Romeo ! — 



Whoever would have thought it ?— Romeo ! 
I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes,— 
God save the mark !— here on his manly breast : 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub'd in blood, 
All in gore blood ; — I swoonded at the sight. 

Jul, O break, my heart! — poor bankrupt, break 
at once ! \ 
To prison, eyes! ne'er look on liberty I 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier ! 

Nurse. Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had ! 
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O courteous Tybalt ! honeit gentleman ! 
That erer I should liye to see thee dead ! 

JtU. What storm is this, that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slaughter'd ; and is Tybalt dead? 
My dearest cousin, and my dearer lord ? 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ! 
For who is living, if those two are gone ? 

NurH* Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished : 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is banish'd. 

Jul, O God I^did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nur8$. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 

Jul. serpent heart, hid with a flowering face, 
Bid ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? . 
Beautiful tyrant I fiend angelical ! 

NttTM, ' There's no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men ; allperjur'd, 
All forsworn, all nought, all dissemblers. — 
Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul, Blister'd be thy tongue, 

For such a wish ! he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. * 
0, what a beast was I to chide at him I 

Nurte. Will you speak well of him that kill'd 
your cousin? 

Jul, Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 

name, 
When I, thy three-hours' wife, have mangled it? 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin ? 
Tybali is dead, and Borneo— banished ; 
That — banished, that one word — banished, 
Bath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there ; 
Someo is banished, — to spenk that word. 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All slain, all dead : ^Borneo is banished,-^ 
There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that world's death ; no words can that woe 

sound. — 
Where are my father and my mother, nurse ? 

Nurse, Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corse; 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

Jul, Wash they his wounds with tears ? mine 
shall be spent, » 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo's bAuishment. 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber : I'll fiud Romeo. 



To comfort you !~I wot well where he is,' 
I'll to him ; he is hid at Laurence' cell. 
Jul^ find him ! give this ring to my true 
knight. 
And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE.— ^ Room in Capulet's Jibwe. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulbt, and Paris. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter : 
Look you, she lov'd her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 
And so did I ; — Well ; we were born to die. — 
'Tis very late, she'll not come down to-night : 
I promise you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Par, These times of woe afford no time to ^oo : 

Madam, good night; commend me to your 

daughter. [morrow. 

Im, Cap, I will, and know her mind <^rly to- 
To-night she's mew'd up to her heaviness. 

Cap, Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child's love ; I think she will be rul'd 
Tn all respects by me ; nay more, I doubt it not 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris' love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next — 
But, soft ; What day is this ? 

Par, Mond^ my lord. 

Cap, Monday? ha! ha! Well, Wednesday is 
too soon, 
0' Thursday let it be ;— 0' Thursday, tell her, 
She shall be married to this noble earl: — 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haste ? , 
We'll keep no great ado ; — a friend or two. 
For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 
It may be thought we held him carelessly. 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much ; 
Therefore we'll have some half a dozen friends. 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 

Par, My lord, I would that 'Thursday were to- 
morrow. [ then : — 

Cap, Well, ^et you gone:— 0' Thursday be it 
Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 
Prep are her, wife, against this wedding-day. — 
Farewell, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ! 
Afore me, it is so very late, that we 
May call it early by and by :— Good night. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE.— Friar Laubikcs's Cell, 
Enter Friar Latjbencs and Juliet. 

Jui, Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; 
» Or shall I come to you at evening mass ? [now. 

Fri, My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, 

Jul, O, shut the door ! and when thou hast 

done so, [help ! 

Come weep with me : Past hope, past care, past 

Fri, O Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits ; 
I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thursday next be married to this county. 



Jfi/. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'st of this, 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 
And wiih this knife Til help it presently. 
God joiu'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands, 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. 

Fri. Hold, daughter ; I do spy a kind of hope 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate N>hich we would prevent. 
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If, ratber tban to marry county Paris, 

Thou bast the strength of will to slay thyself, 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this shame, 

That cop'st with death himself to 'scape from it : 

And, if thou dar'st, I'll give thee remedy. 

Jul, O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me 

tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstained wife to my sweet love, [sent 

Fri. Hold, then ; go home, be merry, give con- 
To marry Paris : Wednesday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone. 
Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off : 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour ; for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease. 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liVst ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes ; thy eyes* windows fall, 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life : 
And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two-and-forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then (as the manner of our country is), 
In thy best robes uncover'd on the bier, 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 
And hither shall he come ; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this shall free thee from this present shame, 
If no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 

Jul. Give me, give me ! O tell not me of fear. 

Fri, Hold ; get you gone, be strong and pros- 
perous 
In this resolve ; I'll send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

Jul, Love, give me strength ! and strength shall 
help afford. 
Farewell, dear father ! lExeunt. 

SCENE. —Juliet's Chamber, 

Enter Juliet and Nurse. 

Jul, Ay, those attires are best ; — ^But, gentle 
nurse, 
I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
Which, well thou know'st, is cross and full of sin. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La, Cap, What, are you busy, ho ? Need you 
my help ? 

Jul. No, madam ; we have cuU'd such neces- 
saries 



As are behoveful for our state to-morrow : 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurse this night sit up with you ; 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 
In this so sudden business. 

Za. Cap. Good night ! 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

\_Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Jui. Farewell! — God knows, when we shall 
meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life : 
ril call them back again to comfort me ; — 
Nurse ! — What shall she do here ? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. — 
Come, phial. — 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning ? 
No, no ; — this shall forbid it : — ^lie thou there. — 

[Laying down a dagger » 
What if it be poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath ministered to have me dead ; 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour^, 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is : and yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still been tried a holy man ; 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point I 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, [in. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ?j 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 
Where for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are packed ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies fest'ring in his shroud ; where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night spirits resort ; — 
Alack, alack \ it is not like, that I, 
So early waking, — what with loathsome smells ; 
And shrieks like mandrakes* torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad j — 

! if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears ? 

O, look ! methinks, I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point : — Stay, Tybalt, stay I — 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, — ^here's drink — 1 drink to 
thee. [She throws herself on, the bed. 

SCENE.— Mantua. A Street, 

Enter Romeo. 
Rom, If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand : 
My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And, all this day, an unaccustom'd spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

1 dreamt my lady came and found me dead 
(Strange dream I that gives a dead man leave to 

think) ; 
And breath'd such life with kisses in my lips, 
That I revived, and was an emperor. 

* The mandrake was a plant which ii as supposed to 
groan -wlien.rooted up. 
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Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possess'd, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! 

£nter Balthasab. 
News from Verona ! — How now, Balthasar ? 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How doth ray lady Juliet ? That I ask again ; 
For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Bal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill. 
Her body sleeps in Capcl's monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred's vault. 
And presently took post to tell it you : 

pardon me for bringing these ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 

Bom, Is it even so ? then I defy you, stars ! — 
Thou know'st my lodging : get me ink and paper, 
And hire post-horses ; and I will hence to-nigiit, 

Bal. I do beseech you, sir, have patience. 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Bom, Tush, thou art deceived. 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do : 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Bal. No, my good lord. 

Bom. No matter : get thee gone, 

And hire those horses ; 1*11 be with thee straight. 
[Bxit Balthasab. 
0, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ? 

1 do remember an apothecary, — 

And hereabouts he dwells, — which late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples; meagre were his looks. 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stufPd, and other skins 
Of ill-shapM fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Eemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter*d to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself 1 said — 
And if a man did need a poison now. 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 
0, this same thought did but forerun my need ; 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 
As I remember, this should be the house : 
Being holiday, the beggar's shop is shut.— 
What, ho I apothecary ! 

Bnter Apothecary. 

Ap. Who calls so loud ? 

Bom, Come hither, man. — I see that thou art 
poor; 
Hold, there are forty ducats ; let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-S[}eeding geerf 
As will disperse itself through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker my fall dead. 

jdp. Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Bom, Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness. 
And fear'st to die.* famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes. 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
* Herbs, j Staff. 



Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will consents. ; 
Bom, 1 pray thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off ; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you straight. 
Rom. There is thy gold ; worse poison to men's 
souls. 
Doing more murther in this loathsome world. 
Than these poor compounds that thou may'st not 

sell; 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell : buy food, and get thyself in flesh.— 
Come, cordial, and not poison ; go with me 
To Juliet's grave, for there must I use thee 

{_Bjeeunt. 
SCENE. — A Church-yard; in itf a monument 
belonging to the Capulets. 

Enter Paris, and his Page, bearing Jlowet^s and a 
torch. 
Par. Give me thy torch, boy : Hence, and stand 
aloof; — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 
So shall no foot upon the church -yard tread 
(Being loose, unfirm, with digging- up of graves,) 
But thou shalt hear it : whistle then to me, 
As signal that thou hearest something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page. I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the church-yard ; yet I will adventure. 

[Betires. 
Par, Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal-bed 
I strew ; 
woe, thy canopy is dust and stones,' 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 
Or wanting that, with tears distill'd by moans; 
The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 
Nightly shall be, to strew thy grvae and weep. 

iThe Boy whistles. 
The boy gives warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies, aud true-love's rite .> 
What, with a torch!— muffle me, night, awhile. 

[Betires. 

Enter Egmeo and Balthasar with a torck^ 
mattock, ^e. 

Bom, Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 
iron. 
Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light ; Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'st or seest, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death. 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face : 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring ; a ring that I must use 
In dear employment : therefore hence, be gone ; — 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I further shall intend to do. 
More fierce, and more inexorable far. 
Than empty tigers or the roaiing sea. 

Bil. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Bom. So shalt thou show me friendship. — Take 
thou that : 
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Live and be prosperous • and farewell, good fellow. 

BaL For all this same, I'll hide me hereaboat ; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. IRetires. 

Bom. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of 
death, 
Gorg'd with the denrest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open. 

{^Breokinff open the door of the monument. 
And, in despite, Fll cram thee with more food ! 

Far, This is that banish'd haughty Montague, 
That murderM my love's cousin ; — with which 

grief 
It is supposed the fair creature died, — 
And here is come to do some irillanous shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. — 

{^Advances. 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague. 
Can vengeance be pursued further than death ? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou must die. 

Rom, I must indeed; and therefore came I 
hither. 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man. 
Fly hence and leave me ; — think upon these gone ; 
Let them affright thee. — I beseech thee, youth. 
Put not another sin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury : — O, be gone ! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself ; 
For I come hither arm'd against myself : 
Stay not, be gone ; — live, and hereafter say — 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 

Par, I do defy thy commiseration. 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Bom. Wilt thou provoke me ? then have at 
thee, boy. \_They fight. 

Page, O lord I they fight ; I will go call the 
watch. \_Exit Page. 

Par, 0, 1 am slain ! [Fa/&.] — If thou be mer- 
ciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dw*. 

Rom. In faith, I will : — Let me peruse this face ; 
Mercutio's kinsman, noble county Paris : — 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think, 
He told me Paris should have married Juliet : 
Said he not so ? or did I dream it so } 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was so } — O, give me thy hand. 
One writ with me in sour misfortune's book ! 
rU bury thee in a triumphant grave. — 
A grave ? O, no ; a lanthern, slaughtered youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interred. 

[Laying Paeis in the monument. 
How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry } which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : 0, how may I 
Call this a lightning ? — 0, my love ! my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there.-— 
Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 
O, what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 



Forgive me, cousin ! — Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that I still will stay with thee 5 

And never from this, palace of dim night 

Depart again : here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; 0, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest ; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh.— Eyes, look your 

last! 
Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death ! — 
Come, bitter conduct,* come, unsavoury guide ! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
Here's to my love! — \_Drink8.'] O, true apothecary ; 
Thy drugs are quick. — Thus, with a kiss I die. 

lDie8. 

Entevy at the other end qf the church-yard^ Friar 
Laukenoe, with a lantern^ crow, and spade. 

Fri. Saint Francis be my speed ! how oft to- 
night [there ? 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves !— Who's 

Bal. Here's one, a friend, and one that knows 
you well. 

Fri, Bliss be upon you ! Tell me, good my 
friend. 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends this light 
To grubs and eyeless skulls ; as I discern, 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. 

Bal, It doth so, holy sir ; and there's my master, 
One that you love. 

Fri, Who is it > 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there ? 

Bal, Full half an hour. 

Fri. Go with me to the vault. 

Bal. I dare not, sir ; 

My master knows not but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death. 
If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri, Stay then, I'll go alone : — Fear comes upon 
me : 
0, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

Bal, As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another fought, 
And that my master slew him. 

Fri, Romeo \~^[_Advance9, 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which staina 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? — 
What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour'd by this place of peace } 

[^Enters the monument. 
Romeo ! pale !— Who else } what, Paris too ^ 
Andsteep'd in blood? — Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! — 
The lady stirs. [Juliet wakes and stirs. 

Jul. comfortable friar ! where is my lord ? 
I do remember well where I should be. 
And there I am ; — where is my Romeo ? 

[Noise within. 

Fri. I hoar some noise.— Lady,' come from that 
nest 



* Conductor. 
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Of defith, contng>oT», and xmnatiiral sleep ; 
A creator power than we can contiadict 
>lath thwarted our intents ; come, come, away : 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 
And Paris too; come, ill dispose of thee 
Among^ a sisterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming;; 
Come, go, good Juliet,— [A'iMW affain,] 1 dare no 
longer stay, [^Exit, 

Jul. Go, get thee' hence, for I will not away. — 
What's here ? a cup, dos'd in my true love's hand ? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end : 



O churl ! drink all ; and leffc.no frientWy 4ropr 
To help me after ? — I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang ou them. 
To make me die with a restorative. [KiMtt him. 
Thy lips are warm ! 

1 JTateh. iWithin.] Lead, V>y:— Which war? 

Jul. Yea, noise ? — then I'll be brief. — O hapj/y 

^*gg^ I [Snatchinff Romeo^s dagtfet. 

This is thy e heath ; \&ubB herself. '\ there rust, vmi 

let me die. 

\FaXU (m BoMbo's body and die?. 
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